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Terms of Reference 


P.C. 1967-312 


Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the 
Governor General on the 16th February, 1967. 


Canada 
Privy Council 
The Committee of the Privy Council, on the recommendation of the Right Honourable 


Lester Bowles Pearson, the Prime Minister, advise that F + 
ot fat /G Fir 
Mrs. John Bird LRBA FEI Ottawa, Ontario, 
Miss Elsie Gregory MacGill, Toronto, Ontario, 
Mrs. Ottomar Lange,+—— Claresholm, Alberta, 
Miss Jeanne Lapointe, Quebec City, Quebec, 
Mrs. Robert Ogilvie Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
*Mr. Donald Gordon, Jr., Waterloo, Ontario, 
Mr. Jacques Henripin, Montreal, Quebec, and 
**Mr. John P. Humphrey, Montreal, Quebec, 


be appointed Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon 
the status of women in Canada, and to recommend what steps might be taken by the Federal 
Government to ensure for women equal opportunities with men in all aspects of Canadian 
society, having regard for the distribution of legislative powers under the constitution of 
Canada, particularly with reference to federal statutes, regulations and policies that concern 
or affect the rights and activities of women and, without restricting the generality of the fore- 
going, to inquire into and report on: 


1. Laws and practices under federal jurisdiction concerning the political rights 
of women; 


2. The present and potential role of women in the Canadian Labour force, including 
the special problems of married women in employment and measures that might 
be taken under federal jurisdiction to help in meeting them; 


3. Measures that might be taken under federal jurisdiction to permit the better 
use of the skills and education of women, including the special re-training 
requirements of married women who wish to re-enter professional or skilled 
employment; 


*Resigned effective November 1, 1967—P.C. 1967-2164 of November 21 /67 refers. 
** Appointed in replacement of Mr. Gordon-P.C. 1968-229 of February 2/68 refers. 
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Federal Labour laws and regulations in their application to women; 


us 


5. Laws, practices and policies concerning the employment and promotion of 
women in the Federal Civil Service, by Federal Crown Corporations and by 
Federal Agencies; 


. Federal taxation pertaining to women; 
. Marriage and divorce; 


The position of women under the Criminal Law; 


oo ND 


. Immigration and citizenship laws, policies and practices with respect to women; 
and 


such other matters in relation to the status of women in Canada as may appear to 
the Commissioners to be relevant. 


The Committee further advise that 

(a) The Commissioners be authorized to exercise all the powers conferred on them 
by section 11 of the Inquiries Act; 

(b) The Commissioners be authorized to sit at such times and at such places as 
they may decide from time to time; 

(c) The Commissioners be authorized to engage the services of such counsel, staff 
and technical advisers as they may require, at rates of remuneration and 
reimbursement approved by the Treasury Board; 

(d) The Commissioners report to the Governor in Council with all reasonable 
despatch, and file with the Dominion Archivist the papers and records of the 
Commission as soon as reasonably may be after the conclusion of the inquiry; 

(e) Mrs. John Bird, Ottawa, Ontario, be Chairman of the Commission. 


R. G. ROBERTSON 
Clerk of the Privy Council 


| 
: 
| 
} 
| 
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Foreword 


_ 1. The Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada was set 
_ up on the 16th of February, 1967. Since then there have been a number of 
_ changes in legislation which are particularly helpful to women. 


2. While welcoming the new climate of thought which led to these 
legislative changes, we feel that further amendments as well as changes in 

attitudes are necessary. They are discussed and recommendations are made 
in the Chapters that follow. 


3. While our Terms of Reference instructed us to “inquire into... the 
_ status of women in Canada ... to ensure for women equal opportunities 

with men in all aspects of Canadian society,” nine areas of study particularly 
| germane to the status of women were listed specifically. Several of the specific 
| items listed in the Terms of Reference of the Commission are so wide and 
| the subjects covered by them so extensive and diverse that they could have 
_ been the subject matter for a separate Royal Commission. 


4. In studying the status of women in Canada, the Commission called for 
a presentation of briefs from organizations and individuals. A brochure, 
“What Do You Have To Say About the Status of Women?” was distributed 
across the country in supermarkets and libraries and through associations 
and the mass media. 


5. We received 468 briefs and about 1000 letters of opinion. Many of 
these submissions entailed a great deal of research on the part of those 
who presented them, and proved to be invaluable to the Commission. 


6. In April 1968 the seven Commissioners began a series of public 
| hearings which were held in 14 cities in the 10 provinces. The Chairman 
and one other Commissioner also held hearings in Whitehorse and Yellow- 
knife and conducted group discussions and interviews in four settlements in 
' the Keewatin District and in Churchill, Manitoba. All the hearings were 
scheduled so that they would be held at times and places convenient for 
women and an atmosphere of informality and easy exchange was maintained. 
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Some 890 witnesses appeared before the Commission. In several cities a 
“hot-line” telephone service was set up so that people unable to come to the 
hearings could talk directly to a Commissioner. The Commission sat for 
178 days over and above 37 days of public hearings. 


7. A programme of research to provide background for the Report was 
set up at the beginning of the Commission. The Commission’s secretariat, 
following the Terms of Reference, reviewed existing material and initiated 
new research when necessary. Forty special studies, some of which will be 
published separately from the Report, were commissioned. 


8. Because the Commission thought it important that the Report receive 
wide distribution and that it be financially within the reach of most Canadians, 
we decided to reduce the great wealth of material which we had studied 
into a single volume. 


Criteria and Principles 


i _ 1. In a dozen succinct words the Universal Declaration of Human Rights! 
clarified the issue of the rights of women: “All human beings are born 


ree and equal in dignity and rights.” 


2. Canada is, therefore, committed to a principle that permits no dis- 
tinction in rights and freedoms between women and men. The principle 
emphasizes the common status of women and men rather than a separate 
status for each sex. The stage has been set for a new society equally enjoyed 
and maintained by both sexes. 


3. But practices and attitudes die slowly. As we travelled across the coun- 
try, we heard of discrimination against women that still flourishes and prej- 
-udice that is very much alive. It became abundantly clear that Canada’s 
‘commitment is far from being realized. 


| 4. We have been asked to inquire into and report upon the status of 
‘women in Canada and we have done so in the light of certain principles. 
¢ general principle is that everyone is entitled to the rights and freedoms 

roclaimed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. We have 
examined the status of women to learn whether or not they really have these 
positive rights and freedoms both in principle and in practice. Some of our 
recommendations should establish a measure of equality that is now lacking 


for men as well as for women. 


5. Explicit in the Terms of Reference given us by the Government is our 
duty to ensure for women equal opportunities with men. We have interpreted 
this to mean that equality of opportunity for everyone should be the goal 
of Canadian society. The right to an adequate standard of living is without 
value to the person who has no means of achieving it. Freedom to choose 
a career means little if the opportunity to enter some occupations is restricted. 


1 U.N. General Assembly resolution adopted unanimously December 10, 1948. 
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6. Our Terms of Reference also imply that the full use of human resources 
is in the national interest. We have explored the extent to which Canada 
develops and makes use of the skills and abilities of women. 


7. Women and men, having the same rights and freedoms, share the same 
responsibilities. They should have an equal opportunity to fulfil this obliga- 
tion. We have, therefore, examined the status of women and made recom- 
mendations in the belief that there should be equality of opportunity to 
share the responsibilities to society as well as its privileges and prerogatives. 


8. In particular, the Commission adopted four principles: first, that 
women should be free to choose whether or not to take employment outside 
their homes. The circumstances which impede this free choice have been 
of specific interest to our inquiry. Where we have made recommendations 
to improve opportunities for women in the work world, our goal has not 
been to force married women to work for pay outside of the home but 
rather to eliminate the practical obstacles that prevent them from exercising 
this right. If a husband is willing to support his wife, or a wife her husband, 
the decision and responsibility belong to them. 


9. The second is that the care of children is a responsibility to be shared 
by the mother, the father and society. Unless this shared responsibility is 
acknowledged and assumed, women cannot be accorded true equality. 


10. The third principle specifically recognizes the child-bearing function 
of women. It is apparent that society has a responsibility for women because 
of pregnancy and child-birth, and special treatment related to maternity will 
always be necessary. 


11. The fourth principle is that in certain areas women will for an interim 
period require special treatment to overcome the adverse effects of dis- 
criminatory practices. We consider such measures to be justified in a limited 
range of circumstances, and we anticipate that they should quickly lead to 
actual equality which would make their continuance unnecessary. The needs 
and capacities of women have not always been understood. Discrimination 
against women has in many instances been unintentional and special treatment 
will no longer be required if a positive effort to remove it is made for a short 
period. 


12. With these principles in mind, we have first looked at women in 
Canadian society. Within this perspective we have gone on to consider the 
position of women in the economy, the education they receive, their place 
in the family and their participation in public life. We have considered the 
particular implications of poverty among women, conditions of citizenship 
and aspects of taxation, and the Criminal Code as it affects the female 
offender. 


Chapter 1 


Canadian Women and Society 


1. The rapid changes which have taken place in Canada, especially during 
the last 30 years, have profoundly affected the lives of women. Tech- 
nological developments, urbanization, industrialization and the progress of 


medical and other scientific research have altered the way they live today, — | 


and will continue to alter it. 


2. New methods of communication, especially television, have shown 
Canadians themselves and people in other countries in a new perspective. 
These and other developments have led people of all ages, but particularly 
the young, to question long accepted beliefs and traditions. Our society has 
become more permissive as a new generation reacts, often violently, against 
the domination of established authority and the old way of life. There is a 
growing belief that many of our attitudes are based on traditions and myths 
which do not reflect the facts and realities of today. 


3. Although a rigid definition of woman lives on today as a stereotype 
despite rapidly changing circumstances, a new consciousness and concern 
about the status of women are indicated by the creation of a number of 
national commissions to study and report on the matter. 


4. In the past, many thoughtful people have questioned women’s place 
in society. Some men have realized that a world organized and ruled by 
men will be naturally inclined to keep women in subjugation. As John Stuart 
Mill put it: “Men do not want solely the obedience of women, they want 
their sentiments ... not a forced slave but a willing one.” 


1 Including the following: President’s Task Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities (U.S.), 
1969-70. U.S. Status of Women Commission (1961-1963); National Commissions of Inquiry of 
France (1966-......), of West Germany (1962-1966), of Denmark (1965-......); National Study 
Committees of the United Kingdom, Finland, the Netherlands; Central Office on the Status of 
Women in Austria (1966-......); Advisory Committee (Department of Labour) Belgium; Report of 

the Norwegian Government (1966). (In 1935, the League of Nations set up the first international 
study on women’s status; the United Nations set up a Commission in 1946.) 

2 Mill, John Stuart. The Subjection of Women. London, Oxford University Press, 1912, (first pub- 
lished 1869), p. 443. 
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5. Men are becoming more conscious of the unbalanced nature of a 
social order in which everything centres on one sex alone. “It is understood 
that they, men, essentially constitute Man, and that women’s part in man- 
kind is merely accessory. It is a purely subjective attitude raised on an 
immense intellectual apparatus that makes prodigious claims to objectivity. 
Men have scarcely ever been able to see the basic unreality of this struc- 
ture....”8 This Canadian writer adds that “the profound result of femin- 
ism has been to set up a variety of mutations in man, for humanity will 
never be adult without the full presence of woman.” 


6. Through the years, some women have protested at length, though 
often unheeded, in a world still insensitive to the social problem created by 
their status. Over recent years, the number of books on the subject has 
increased rapidly. Many have been widely read. Two of these, which were 
in the vanguard and may have been the source of aroused interest, were 
The Second Sex by Simone de Beauvoir,* and The Feminine Mystique by 
Betty Friedan.® Both authors assail the traditional and contemporary myths 
that have tended to keep women in a dependent and subordinate position. 


7. In the United States, the last four years have seen the rapid growth 
of increasingly diversified groups of women that try to improve their 
collective lot as well as to combat discrimination. In some ways they seem 
to be a resurgence of the early feminist movements which battled for 
woman suffrage. However, reformist feminist groups today question all 
aspects of society. Some of them are not merely reformist but revolutionary 
in their aims, seeking radical changes in the economic system as well as 
in the institution of marriage and the nuclear family. Others agree that 
economics plays a fundamental part in their problems but maintain that 
this only involves an equal right to work which, in turn, must rest on 
equality in the educational system. 


8. Similar movements are growing in Canada. For example, as of March 
1970, there were local units of the Women’s Liberation Movement in 16 
cities from Vancouver to Halifax. Their articles, studies and discussions 
examine all kinds of global solutions as well as specific reforms.¢ Other 


groups have been formed which are occupied solely with the status of 
women. 


3 aA Pall Convergence (translated by Philip Stratford). Toronto, The Ryerson Press, 1966, 
pp. 77, . i 


4 Beauvoir, Simone de. The Second Sex. Paris, Gallimard, 1949. 


5 oe Betty. The Feminine Mystique. New York, W. W. Norton and Company, Incorporated, 


© Benston, Margaret. ‘‘The Political Economy of Women’s Liberation.” Discussion Paper, Van- 
couver Women’s Caucus, mimeographed, 1969-70. : 
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9. Women made use of the public hearings of this Commission as 
a vehicle to express their aspirations. In our search for ways to ensure for 
women real equality of opportunity in Canadian society, we heard women, 
and also men, from coast to coast, tell of their hopes and frustrations con- 
cerning the status of women. The main aspiration was for elementary human 
rights and genuine equality: “...we subscribe to the fundamental principle 
of equality of the sexes as human beings and as citizens and we believe that 
‘any action either legislative, corporate or individual which infringes on 
that equality violates a fundamental human right.”? 


10. Other briefs stressed that women’s sense of personal dignity is not 
being respected by the present political, economic and social structures of 
Canada: “Our government bodies are not unlike stag parties but the stakes 
here are human dignity and social progress not plastic poker chips.”® “It 
may not be the loss of dollars that bothers as much as the lack of dignity 
in not receiving recognition for labour willingly done.”® 


11. A woman suffers when she is not recognized as having an individual 
identity as a person with her own aspirations, strengths, weaknesses, tastes 
_and ideas that are not necessarily those of all other women whether married 
or unmarried, whether wives at home or workers outside. She does not 
accept with good grace the easy generalizations, often accompanied by a 
‘superficial idealization of the concept of womanhood, that fill so much of 
‘the literature, thought and even languages of western countries. Many Cana- 
‘dian women protest against the stereotypes imposed upon them: “Women 
are not a homogeneous group, and their needs are variable in relation to 
‘their social and economic status, their role and contribution in employment, 
and their role and responsibility related to the needs of children.”?° “Changes 
would have to be in the direction of acknowledging women as individual 
human beings, even in marriage.”!1 “Women are adults not children to be 
| protected, pampered and adored.”!2 “Manpower counsellors, most of whom 
‘are men, think that all women have the homemaking instinct. This is no 
‘more realistic than assuming all men are mechanically minded.”1? “(The 
married woman who works) is no longer regarded as the wife of Mr. X, 
but rather as Mrs. X, social worker, nurse, doctor, technician, or other 
(specialist. When talking to her, one no longer feels obliged to begin by 
asking about her children, the subject that would previously have been 
7 Brief No. 441. 
8 Brief No. 194. 
' 9 Brief No. 387. 
‘10 Brief No. 70. 
11 Brief No. 329. 


‘12 Brief No. 279. 
13 Brief No. 160. 


| 
. 
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assumed to be the centre of her life. One may speak to her of her profession 
since it is an open window, letting her look out on the world; one may also 
choose to talk with her about political, economic or social topics.” 


12. Many women insist that it is not the traditional division of masculine 
and feminine roles alone which must change, but the conventional image 
of marriage and the family as well. The desire for this change was expressed 
in many briefs: “If women are to attain equality there must be a change in 
the whole expectations of husband and wife. (Marriage must become a 
partnership where each is free to pursue a career and is equally responsible 
for the home and family. The family unit would become strong again because 
men and women would less often look on marriage as a trap.”!> “Just as 
we regard the terms “father” or “husband’ as indicating a human relation- 
ship, so we should regard the terms “wife” and “mother”. It does not follow 
that women need to make a career or a whole way of life out of being wives 
and mothers—just as men do not make marriage and parenthood their whole 
way of life.”1® 


13. Many women in briefs asked for the right to a degree of personal 
fulfilment. “To be a ‘person in her own right’—not just a husband’s alter- 
ego—a female child and teenager will have to be conditioned to regard 
marriage and child-bearing as a phase of life not the whole of it. Each 
female should be encouraged to discover her own particular gifts, talents, 
drives and to cultivate them for self-expression and for contribution to so- 
ciety. The Creator has endowed her with no less than the male. The mental 
climate in which she is reared should recognize and provide for her develop- 
ment to the fullest extent... .”!7 “Girls and women must be encouraged to 
seek self-fulfilment as iauttiann beings rather than merely as females.”18 


14. In other briefs women pointed out that these profound and earnest 
desires can be realized by women only if they are given help, whenever 
necessary, to achieve the balance between their life at home and their 
outside interests. They asked that society as a whole and its institutions 
recognize that women’s minds are at least as important as their traditional 
domestic roles. “... (these roles) no longer express the profound reality 
of their lives. Women would, however, welcome a true understanding of 
their destiny and purpose in life.”1° “At the World Conferences of Churches 


14 Brief No. 349. 
15 Brief No. 32. 

16 Brief No. 279. 
17 Brief No. 112. 
18 Brief No. 373. 
19 Brief No. 326. 
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| in Geneva in 1966, Margaret Mead observed that the church has traditionally 
| granted woman a soul. She pleaded to grant her also a mind. The plea 
should be directed to all men.’”° 


Canadian Women in a Changing World 


_ 15. Canadian women have benefited, along with the rest of the popula- 
‘tion, from medical and social progress. Science has made it possible for 
| both women and men to lead longer, healthier lives. At the end of the 
18th century, the average life expectancy of both sexes was probably not 
'more than 35 years. Since then, the toll of death through illness and 
' epidemics has steadily declined. A decreasing number of women die in 
_ child-birth or are exhausted by numerous pregnancies. In 1931, the life 
expectancy of Canadian women was 62, compared with 60 for men. In 
_ 1968, in Canada, women could expect to live almost to the age of 76, 
and men to 69. (Life expectancy was approximately 66 years for Indian 
women in 1968 and 50 years for Eskimos—both sexes—in 1967.) In the 
/ Canadian population as a whole, there has always been a larger proportion 
of men than women but the ratio has steadily declined. In 1966, there were 
_ 101 males for every 100 females. 


16. The fertility rate has been declining in Canada, as in many other 
| western countries, owing to an increased use of birth control methods. In the 
| middle of the last century, Canadian women who were still married at the 
. age of 50 had borne an average of eight children. By the turn of the 
'century the number had decreased to six, and, by 1961, to three, even 
before the wide spread use of the contraceptive pill. This means that the 
reproductive function no longer dictates the destiny of most women as it 
did in the past. 


17. There used to be two cycles in the life of most women; the pre- 
marital stage and the period given over entirely to child-bearing and the 
rearing of children. Today, most women can look forward to a third and 
longer cycle between the ages of 35 and 76 because the majority give birth , 
to the last of their children around the age of 30. In comparison with 
the life span of their great-grandmothers, this represents for women the 
- equivalent of a second life. 


18. Progress in medicine is helping women of all ages. Developments in 
| gynaecology and hormone chemistry ensure better control over menopause, 
‘which used to disrupt the psychological or physiological balance of about 
85 per cent of women—causing, for example, depression, insomnia, and 


| 20 Brief No. 7. 
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troubles of the circulatory system and metabolism.?! Today, doctors and 


psychologists report that the menopause is often followed by a period of 
renewed vigour. “Contrary to popular belief, aging does not start or speed up 


with the advent of the menopause. Ovarian function is a transitory phenom- 
enon which is not essential to a woman’s life, but rather additional to it.’2? 
Some physicians think that many of the symptoms associated with the 


_menopause are psychosomatic. More knowledge and understanding are now 


alleviating or eliminating the cause of these symptoms. 


19. The new life cycle for women makes it imperative that girls should be 


prepared for energetic usefulness in the later years of their lives. All girls 
should be made aware of the choices and diversity that life can offer them. 


They should not restrict themselves to short-range occupations as stop-gaps 
until marriage. Rather, in recognition of their own talents and interests, their 


) plans should be long-range and their choice should include parenthood, out- 


side work, other activities, or whatever combination of all three they prefer. 
“With each passing day, the part of life ruled by biological factors becomes 


smaller, and that left to free choice, larger.”? 


Effects of Technological Change 


20. In Canada as elsewhere, one result of the industrial revolution has 


been that domestic production, part of which used to depend on women, is 


now carried out in factories. As this change occurred, women entered 
workshops and factories where they earned less pay than men. Many of 


the skills they had learned were rendered obsolete by the mass produc- 


tion of consumer goods. By 1891, one-eighth of the Canadian labour force 
was female. Women were a pool of cheap labour for industry. They were 
often exploited. 


21. As the years went on, women were concentrated more and more in 
“traditionally” female occupations. Perhaps traditional attitudes about 
women’s “place” in the home encouraged the idea that they did not really 
belong in the labour force. Even today, some people still consider women’s 


_ work outside the home unnecessary; they are not yet fully aware of the need 
for two salaries in some households or of the number of women who 
are the sole providers for their families. Also often forgotten are some 
_ of the positive effects of women’s paid work on society. The work women 
_do for pay is essential work and the proportion of the Gross National 
Product and of tax revenues represented by women’s participation in the 


21 Wilson, Dr. Robert A. Feminine Forever. New York, Evans and Company, 1966. 
22 Denart-Toulet, Dr. Anne. “Les deux dges de la femme’. Esprit. May 1961, p. 791. 
23 Lilar, Suzanne. Le malentendu du deuxiéme sexe. Paris, P.U.F., 1969, p. 234. 
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world of work is substantial. Although labour unions have made contributions | 
toward better working conditions for all employees, women have not as 
yet obtained equal opportunities with men at work in all sectors or | 
acquired full representation in labour unions. According to a study prepared | 
for the Commission: “when unionists discuss women at work, it is never in | 
quite the same way they discuss men at work. There always seem to be | 
| 
| 
| 


implications, in the conversation, that woman’s role is elsewhere.” 


22. Technological progress has transformed the familiar world of the 
home by eliminating or lightening many household tasks. Often, however, 
housework expands to fill the time available, as advertising exhorts women 
to add so-called refinements to housekeeping. Nevertheless, married women 
today have more time for outside activities than they ever had before. 


23. In recent years, the increased participation of women, especially 
married women, in the labour force, has greatly changed their lives. In | 
1968, women workers accounted for 34.4 per cent of the Canadian labour | 
force. More than half of them were married. | 


Social Change 


24. Recent decades have been characterized by shifting patterns of. 
population distribution. In the 15 years from 1951 to 1966, an ever in- | 
creasing number of Canadians moved to the cities.24 The trend to urban i 
living has seen the development of large cities surrounded by suburbs. City 
living, for women, has meant easy access to a variety of services and i 
has given them greater freedom while, at the same time, creating new. 
problems and conflicts such as separation from a larger family group and a. 
familiar community. Suburban living has drawbacks for women since it often. 
isolates them from the activities, community services and programmes found | 
in the central city. / 


25. The industrial production of a vast array of household goods has| 
turned women into consumers on a large scale. Much of the advertising of 
consumer goods is directed at women because they do most of the daily | 
Shopping for the family. Buying goods and services has become so com- | 
plicated that the formation of governmental and private agencies has become’ 
necessary in order to provide consumers with information based on research. 

fl 


26. In industry, the nineteenth century work week of 50 to 60 hours has 
now been reduced to 37 to 40 hours with the result that the leisure time of) 
the worker has increased, allowing more time for amusements, community \ 


the corresponding proportion was 54 per cent. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada Year 
Book. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, p. 194. 


24 Tn 1951, 31.4 per cent of the total population lived in urban centres of 30,000 or more, while in 1966 ; 
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activity and family life. However, mothers of families who also hold outside 
jobs are often an under-privileged class as far as leisure is concerned. 
Canada, by signing the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, has 
accepted the principle that every person has the right to adequate rest and 
‘leisure but married women will not have that right until there are better 
‘community services, indispensable in an industrialized society, and until 
there is a change in attitudes concerning the responsibility of husband and 


wife for housework and child care. 


_ 27. Technological advance in the field of communications, especially in 
radio and television, has also brought about social change. It has been 
estimated” that, in 1969, Canadian adults spent an average of four hours 
each day watching television and about three and one-quarter hours listening 
_to radio. 


28. A nation-wide survey?® has shown that newspapers reach as many 
Canadian women as men. Three-quarters of the women surveyed read the 
editorial page; nine-tenths, the general news. They are less interested than 
men in the financial pages. The women’s pages are read by 88 per cent 
of women and 45 per cent of men. 


29. The democratization of education has greatly affected the aspirations 
and expectations of Canadian women. Little by little, the doors of nearly 
all educational institutions have been opened to them over the last 
| hundred years. In 1967, female graduates made up about a third of the 
| 27,533 Canadian graduates in arts, pure science and commerce, and more 
'than half the 7,590 graduates in education, library science and social 
work. And yet many fields of learning still remain substantially male 
preserves with only token female representation; fewer than five per cent 
of the 1,796 graduates in law and theology, fewer than 12 per cent of the / 
graduating medical doctors and about six per cent of the graduating dentists — 
in 1967 were women.?? Moreover, institutions of higher learning have yet to 
adapt their general plans and structures to the needs of married women. 


30. In the face of deep-rooted functional change, marriage and the family 
‘persist as an institution of particular importance to women. The im- 
portance of the family is due to the need of human beings, whether children 
or adults, to “belong” in a close social relationship with others. Functions of 
the family, however, which wives used to perform—such as the education 
of children, treatment of illness and care of the aged—are now undertaken 


25 “Average Listening and Watching Time, Television and Radio, by Sex, Canada, 1969”. Coverage 
and Circulation Report. Toronto, Bureau of Measurements, November 1969. 
26 Newspaper Research. Toronto, Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 1964, p.4. 
__ /Based on a national survey of 11 Canadian dailies. 
27 Op. cit. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1968, p. 337. 
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increasingly by private or public institutions. Today 90 per cent of Canadian 
women marry and live in families and, because of the longer life span, may | 
remain married for an average of 40 years. Divorce is now increasing and 
many divorced women remarry. 


The Cultural Mould | 

31. Contacts with people and with the world in general are affected by 
stereotyped images partly due to education and upbringing and partly to) 
experience with other people. “The real environment is altogether too big, 
too complex and too fleeting for direct acquaintance. We are not equipped 
to deal with so much subtlety, so much variety, so many permutations and| 
combinations. And although we have to act in that environment, we have! 
to reconstruct it on a simpler model before we can manage it.”28 A fund 
of accepted notions promotes a certain degree of social balance and stability! 
by enabling people to act in ways well understood by others. Nevertheless, | 
very strict or out-moded mental stereotypes have a constraining effect that) 
may interfere with personal liberty, since society will blame and reject those) 
who depart from its usual standards. Consequently people gradually accustom: 
themselves to conform to established rules. Society’s ideas about them are’ 
made part of their own mental pictures of themselves, and in the end have a 
way of moulding their attitudes and their thoughts. All of this holds true) 
for the stereotypes about women. 


‘S< 32. The traditional concept of the role of women probably began in pre- 
historic times when repeated child-bearing and inferior physical strength 
relegated women to a subordinate position which, centuries later, was. 
rationalized in philosophical terms. Many philosophers and most theclosialll 
have consistently taught that the subordination of women to men is right 
and natural. Particular emphasis was put on the subordination of a daughtal 

to her father and a wife to her husband. 


33. They postulated the existence of an inferior feminine “nature”, in 
Opposition to that of man. Aristotle’s theory that a woman’s role in concep 
tion is purely passive was accepted for centuries. It was not until the second 
half of the nineteenth century that scientists demonstrated that both parents 
made equivalent contributions to a child’s biological inheritance. | 


"> 34. The three principal influences which have shaped Western society— 
Greek philosophy, Roman law, and Judeo-Christian theology—have each 
held, almost axiomatically, that woman is inferior and subordinate to man 


28 Lippman, Walter. Public Opinion. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922, p. 10. 
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_and requires his domination. This attitude still persists today; for example, 


in most religions, a woman cannot be ordained or authorized to be a spiritual 


leader. 


35. On the basis of ancient concepts, it has been all too easy to divide 


‘assumed male and female functions and psychological traits into separate, 


opposing categories. These categories, or stereotypes, have by no means dis- 
appeared from popular belief and thinking about the nature of women 
and men. Women are expected to be emotional, dependent and gentle 
and men are thought to possess all the contrary attributes: to be rational, 
independent and aggressive. These are the qualities assumed to be 


' suitable for women in the closed world of the home, husband and children, 


and for men in the outside world of business, the professions or politics. 


_ The stereotypes and the models of behaviour derived from this assumption 


_ do not necessarily correspond to the real personalities of a great number of 


men and women. 


36. Each culture imagines that the qualities and functions it attributes 
to men and women are part of the natural order. Anthropologists, how- 
ever, report that tensions and balance between the sexes result in very. 


different ways of life and role divisions from one culture to the next. 


— 


| Margaret Mead has pointed out, for example, that feminine and masculine 
roles are interchangeable in New Guinea. It is important to recognize that 


psychological characteristics of either sex, often taken for granted as derived 
from nature, may be based instead on cultural habits which in some cases 
have developed into ideologies. 


37. Even among industrialized nations, there are substantial differences 
in the occupations considered “feminine” or “masculine”. In the U.S.S.R., the 
majority of doctors are women; in Finland, most dentists are women and 
architecture is considered as suitable for women as for men. Until the 
development of obstetrics, only women assisted other women in childbirth; 
it would not have seemed fitting for a man to do so. 


38. What then are the innate differences between men and women and 


| what are the ones imposed by education and culture? Aside from physical 
| differences, there has been no scientific proof of differences, either psycho- 


logical or intellectual in the genetic inheritance of men and women. 


39. And yet, women’s child-bearing function and their physical dif- 


' ferences have served as the basis for restrictive generalizations and overt 
discrimination. Regardless of age or circumstances, women are identified 


automatically with tasks such as looking after their homes, rearing 
their children, caring for others and other related activities. It is almost 
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as if we were to say that it is man’s nature to work in an office or 
factory, simply because most of the men we know in cities happen to do so. 
This time-honoured custom of identifying woman, more or less exclusively, 


in terms of her relationships and functions of wife and mother has solidified | 


into a confining mould. 


40. In Canada as elsewhere, the cultural mould has been imposed upon 
and accepted by many women and tends to confuse discussions on the 
subject of the status of women. Several briefs pointed this out: “Women, 
too, in large part still believe that a woman’s place is in the home, at least 
while her children are young.”?® “The all-too-prevalent opinion, common 
amongst women as well as men, that women with the odd exception are 
less ambitious, timid, less capable, less well-organized than men, is fallacious, 
if closely examined.”?° 


41. During the 1968 public hearings of the Commission, two Canadian 
daily newspapers published questionnaires “for Men Only’’*! in order to 
obtain a sampling of men’s opinions on the question of women. Such surveys 
are usually affected by different kinds of bias: for example, the sampling 
might not be representative of the whole population. Nevertheless they are 
not meaningless even though the results have to be interpreted with care. 
In these samplings the results showed, generally, traditional opinions. Many 
of the respondents declared that women tended to find more discrimination 
than in fact existed and that Canada did not need a Royal Commission on 
the Status of Women. More than half the replies received by the Toronto 


Star declared that woman’s place is in the home. In the survey by Le Devoir, | 
majority opinion favoured a male rather than a female superior on the job. | 
Most respondents were of the opinion that women lack the emotional control _ 
demanded for combining a career with marriage and motherhood. On the | 


other hand, the young men who responded to Le Devoir, and the husbands 
of working wives who replied to the Toronto Star, wanted greater liberty 
for Canadian women. Answers received by the Toronto Star were almost 
unanimous in their view that gainfully employed women should be legally 
tesponsible for the support of their families, and that they should be re- 
quired, if necessary, to pay alimony in cases of divorce. 


= 
C42. The feeling that women who have equal financial resources should 


have responsibilities equal to those of men may mark an important evolu-_ 
tion of attitudes. The stereotype of the man as the sole family breadwinner _ 
yields to the new picture of the wife as his economic partner. Yet woman | 


29 Brief No. 64. 
30 Brief No. 75. 


31 Le Devoir (Montreal) and the T, oronto Star, which received 492 and 739 completed questionnaires . 


Tespectively,. 


— 
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remains mainly identified with her old role as housewife. When people try 
to reconcile these two different images—the traditional woman and the 
actual woman who is many-faceted, as a man is, and who often works for 
pay—the stereotype is not always discarded... 


43. Many women, conditioned to be acquiescent and passive, reflect 
traditional views on their status and role. Surveys have revealed that these 
attitudes are held even among highly educated women, including college 
and university students. 


44. The effect of imposed stereotypes has been clearly demonstrated by 


experiments in the United States. In one,** a number of university women 


were selected to read six articles. Some concerned “masculine” subjects 
such as city planning, others treated neutral subjects such as the history 
of art, and still others were about such “feminine” interests as dietetics. 


In some booklets, three articles were signed with male and three with 


female names. In others, the male and female “authorship” was reversed. 


The women were asked to read and appraise each article, without 


having their attention called to the authors’ names. In all cases, articles 


under male signatures received higher ratings. It was concluded, in the 
study, that the respondents’ choices had been influenced by belief in the 


intellectual superiority of men. 


45. Many women are afraid of not conforming to the subordinate role 
assigned to them by tradition. This can be so strong that it may make them 


belittle themselves. They have low expectations for their own achievement 
/and, very often, accept work that makes far less than full use of their 


capabilities. In the words of a brief received by the Commission: “Too 


' many of us are willing to accept a lower position and stay there, not even 
\ expecting or demanding to be promoted to a higher position, given that our 
training and experience and ability warrant it.”* 


46. Another brief** was based on a survey covering 11,153 English speak- 


ing readers of a Canadian magazine. It reported that 73 per cent of the 


housewives and 54 per cent of the working women who responded believe 
that men prefer a woman with little ambition for a career. Other figures 


_ from the same survey indicated that 59 per cent of those questioned wanted 
_to combine a career, marriage and motherhood; four per cent favoured a 


career and marriage, and three per cent preferred to remain single and have 


' a career. Among the same group 44 per cent thought that men and women 


w 


| 32 Goldberg, Philip. ‘““Are Women Prejudiced Against Women?” Trans-Action. University of 


Washington, April 1968, pp. 28-30. 
3 Brief No. 279. 
34 Brief No. 346. 
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should contribute equally to economic, household and family responsibilities, | 
and 23 per cent were in favour of totally interchangeable social roles for men | 
and women.*® In a study carried out for the Commission in Quebec, the | 
results showed that out of the 2,000 female respondents, seven per cent | 
would choose a profession or responsible position such as that of school | 
principal as their “ideal occupation”. Less than 25 per cent mentioned work 
of a semi-professional nature. The remainder indicated that their ideal | 
choices were jobs with less responsibility and authority. 


47. The stereotype of the ideal woman has its effect upon Canadian | 
women. It appears that many women have accepted as truths the social 
constraints and the mental images that society has prescribed, and have. 
made these constraints and images part of themselves as guides for living. | 
This theory could partly explain why some women are little inclined to iden- | 
tify themselves with the collective problems of their sex and tend to share 
the conventional opinions of society. Social scientists have noted a similar | 
phenomenon in their study of certain minority groups,®* or people treated _ 
as inferior. Their members often fail to identify with their own group. 
This is particularly true of individuals who cross the border separating them | 
from the majority and who then adopt its attitudes and standards. 


48. The concept of the psychological minority offers one possible inter- | 
pretation of the effects upon women of stereotyping. Women do not, in fact, 
constitute a social group since they are found everywhere and in all classes. 
They cannot be isolated, as a collectivity, from the other members of society | 
with whom they live in close relation. They cannot, moreover, be described _ 
as a demographic minority in society as a whole, though they are often a 
minority in the world of work and politics. But, according to some writers, 
a psychological minority group is an aggregation whose collective destiny 
depends on the good will or is at the mercy of another group. They—the | 
members of a psychological minority—feel and know that they live in a 


state of dependency, no matter what percentage they may be of the total | 
population, | 


49. Stereotypes are perpetuated by the mass media. Day after day, 
advertising reinforces and exploits stereotypes to achieve greater sales by | 
repeating the idea that the “real” woman and the “real” man use this or that _ 
product. Although men as well as women are stereotyped, the results may 


35 The 3,245 additi Devan Pere | 
indepen een answers from Quebec were roughly similar but indicated more personal _ 


36 Similartities between women and racial minoritie i 
s have been studied by a numb Ait 
See Myrdal, Gunnar. An American Dilemma. 2 Vols., Harper Brothers, i944, p. eee se ‘ 
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be more damaging for women since advertising encourages feminine depend- 
ency by urging women not to act but to be passive, not to really achieve 
but to live out their aspirations in the imagination and in dreams. 


_ 50. Woman is often presented as a sex object, defined as a superficial 
‘ creature who thinks only of her appearance, who sees herself mainly in terms 
_ of whether she is attractive to men. She conforms to the beauty and youth 
standards which men are said to want of her. In a study prepared for the 
Commission, it was found that over 89 per cent of the women pictured 
in Canadian newspapers and magazines are less than 35 years of age. As 
presented by the advertiser, women are hardly ever associated with intelli- 
| gence, sincerity, culture, originality or talent. Instead, they are depicted as 
being young, elegant and beautiful. “The mass media must in some way be 
- encouraged to change their emphasis... .”°7 


51. At least 30 of the briefs received by the Commission protested against 
the degrading, moronic picture of woman thus presented. These briefs ob- 
jected to woman, in advertisements, being shown as fragile, without depth 
or reality, and obsessed by her desire to please masculine hero-figures as 
artificial as herself. Repetition is a “hidden persuader” in advertising, an 
especially effective tool influencing children and young girls to aspire to 
constraining models and low ideals. When women are shown in active 
pursuits, these activities are in the order of polishing furniture and pre- 
» paring food. Some women’s magazines contribute to the exaltation of house- 
work as a fine art and very often persuade women that to conform to the 
| image of housewife par excellence is a duty and that not to conform signifies 
inadequacy. Housework is rarely viewed in these publications, and in advertis- 
ing, for what it is; a necessary task that is performed in order to make the 
family comfortable. 


52. Stereotypes pass naturally from one generation to the next. Whatever 
sex-linked biological determinants of personality there may be, no one yet 
‘seems to have isolated them clearly, or surely. However, the standards and 
‘models of behaviour taught either explicitly or by example in the family 
begin to affect boys and girls from their earliest childhood. 


53. The spontaneous definitions of father and mother gathered in a Mont- 
real kindergarten in 1969°° revealed how effectively sex role stereotypes are 
'passed on to very young children. As we point out in the Chapter on educa- 
tion, many of the images held by children are related to cultural habits and 
the traditional division of tasks in the home such as that mothers do the 


} 


37 Brief No. 371. 
38 Catholic School Commission of Montreal, May 1969. 
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cooking and that fathers are always working. Children absorb a concept of 
the exclusive roles of men and women which may restrain and limit the; 
development of both girls and boys. They show the impact of early family 
influences on the acquisition of stereotypes. ) 


54. Older children continue to be influenced by the family. A study 
prepared for the Commission surveyed the opinions of 8,000 children 
of ages nine to 15 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
in order to ascertain to what extent and in what ways they differentiated 
between the roles of girls and boys, and men and women. The boys made: 
more of a distinction than the girls. In this sample, the French-speaking 
differentiated less than the English-speaking children between masculine and 
feminine roles. Children acquire most of their ideas about their parents’ 
tasks through simple observation. “If sex makes a difference in the organi- 
zation of the family, then it will make a difference in the thinking of 
children.” 


| 


55. This study indicated that girls who do well in school conform less 
readily to accepted ideas about their sex. “Doing poorly academically was 
an accompaniment of thinking in traditional terms about the sexes.” “Girls 
who sex-typed were less likely to do well academically than those who did 
not sex-type.” School-aged children who “go steady” with someone of the 
opposite sex, tend to imitate traditional adult patterns earlier than other: 
teen-agers, as might be expected. ) 

56. Another study prepared for the Commission, conducted in a few 
Canadian technical schools and universities, revealed highly conventional 
views about men’s and women’s functions in marriage. “Among men and 
women there is yet a strong feeling that the wife should continue to perform 
a traditional role obligation.” Fifty-eight per cent of those surveyed thought | 
the woman should stop working after the birth of her first child. A higher 
percentage of girls than boys held this opinion, conforming to the expecta- ‘ 
tions of society. | 


57. Expressed opinion is one thing—actual behaviour may be another. 
Despite their traditional point of view, as shown by these studies, young 
people are living lives that increasingly differ from those of their parents, 
Well over half the Canadian population is under the age of 30°° and not, 
all are conforming to all the old patterns. Some of them commonly express. 


39 Fifty-six per cent as of June 1969, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Estimated Population by Sex and 
Age Groups. Catalogue No. 91-202. . 
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dissatisfaction with—and freely question—customs and institutions long 
_ taken for granted. And it cannot be assumed that the once accepted roles 
_ of men and women will be exempt. The behaviour of many young people, 

for example, in their choice of dress, music and life-style, may tell as much 
‘ about their attitudes as their responses to formal surveys. 


58. The role of women will necessarily change as society itself evolves. 

/ In making our recommendations, we have tried to take into account what 

may be in store for Canadians in the years to come. Predictions about what 

’ life will be like in the future are increasingly being used as tools for better 
_ understanding of changes in present society. 


59. The psychologist, Carl Rogers, sees the man-woman relationship of 
_ the year 2000 as more enjoyable and less possessive, one which will be 
“...a potentially joyful and enriching part of a relationship. The attitude of 
possessiveness—of owning another person, which historically has dominated 
sexual unions—is likely to be greatly diminished. It is certain that there 
will be enormous variations in the quality of these sexual relationships—... 
It is becoming increasingly clear that a man-woman relationship will have 
' permanence only in the degree in which it satisfies the emotional, psycho- 
_ logical, intellectual, and physical needs of the partners. This means that the 
permanent marriage of the future will be even better... If a couple feel 
| deeply committed to each other and mutually wish to remain together to 
| raise a family, then this will be a new and more binding type of marriage. 
| Each will accept the obligations involved in having and _ rearing 
maudten,. .. 2° 


60. Margaret Mead sees signs of a future in which there would be “an 
emphasis on very small families and a high toleration of childless 
' Marriage ... parenthood would be limited to a smaller number of families... 
_ adults who functioned as parents would be given special forms of protec- 
' tion... There would be a growing disregard for sex as a basic mode of dif- 
ferentiation ... Limitations on freedom would be removed from women as 
'\a social group. Boys and girls would be differentiated not by sex-typed 
personality characteristics, but by temperament... Over time there would 
_ be considerable individual rebellion against any form of social sex-typing 
_ that ignored personality differences.’’4+ 


| 40 Rogers, Carl R. “Interpersonal Relationships: USA 2000.” Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Sciences. Vol. 4, 1968, pp. 270-271. 

_ | 41 Mead, Margaret. “The Life-Cycle and its Variations: The Division of Roles.” Daedalus. Summer 
1967, p. 871 and following. 
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61. The future of our country will be determined substantially by the 
direction we Canadians choose to take now. If women are to be able to} 
make full use of their capabilities, help is needed from the whole society. 
Even so, women themselves must work for change: “. .. women are the 
best helpers of one another. Let them think; let them act; till they know | 
what they need. We only ask of men to remove arbitrary barriers. Some | 
would like to do more. But I believe it needs that Woman show herself in 
her native dignity to teach them how to aid her; their minds are so en-| 
cumbered by tradition.”*? 


a 


42 Fuller, Margaret. “Women in the Nineteenth Cc a iti ‘| 
> . the entury.”” The Writings of M - Ode 
Mason Wade, New York, The Viking Press, 1941, pp. 213-214. The dries ae ett Se 
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Chapter 2 


Women in the Canadian Economy 


1. Women, like men, spend a substantial portion of their lives in the 
‘production and consumption of goods and services, and there is no reason to 
believe that their activities are any less essential to the economy than those of 
men. Nonetheless, there is great confusion about the contribution of women 


‘in the economic sphere. 


_ 2. This is not surprising for in some ways women have an ambiguous part 
to play. They produce goods and services but often receive no pay in dollars 
and cents. Their impact on consumer spending is substantial yet they fre- 
quently rely on money earned by others to meet their wants. More often than 
not, their spending reflects someone else’s income and not their own. 


3. If anything, the Gross National Product,! as measured, adds to the 
‘confusion. Because this measure of the economy does not take into account 
the unpaid production of goods and services by the housewife or the volun- 
teer, certain goods and services commonly produced by women are some- 
times included in it, and sometimes not. The man who marries his housekeep- 
er, for example, lowers the Gross National Product and thus lowers the 
measured output of the economy, although his wife continues to produce the 
same level of goods and services she previously produced for pay. Even for 
paid employment, the measure of the Gross National Product can be mislead- 
ing. Contribution is measured in terms of earnings, yet we know that women 
often produce the same goods and services as men for lower pay. 


_ 4, This Chapter deals with women’s economic power in terms of their 
financial resources, their consumer spending and their participation in corpo- 
tate policy-setting. But since our main concern is with women as present and 
future producers of goods and services, the Chapter is largely devoted to the 


- “Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in production, measures the market value of 
all final goods and services produced in the current period by Canadian factors of production.” 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada Year Book. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, p. 1058. 
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use being made of women’s skills and abilities in the production of goods 
and services. It is also an analysis of their position in the light of the rights | 
and freedoms recognized by the United Nations and set out in Canadian | 
legislation. Basic to this analysis is our belief that women should be free | 
to decide where their skills and abilities can best be put to use. 


5. We found that women are encountering a number of problems in the | 
economy. For some women the immediate need is to provide an adequate | 
standard of living for themselves and their dependants. Yet these women are | 
sometimes unable to work because of a shortage of child-care facilities, | 
part-time employment and opportunities to learn a skill. If they are able to) 
work, they are likely to face attitudes relegating them to lower paying occu- t 
pations. It is often not recognized that the financial needs of women may be | 
as great as those of men. . 


6. For many women, the problem is that they are not occupying the place 
in the economy for which they know they have the capacity. Some women 
want to share in the more responsible and varied economic activities now 
largely being carried out by men. Others are not sure they are using their | 
skills and abilities in a way likely to provide the best returns to the economy 
or to their own development. 


7. A number of factors have created these problems. Sex roles established 
in the family have followed women and men into the economic world. The) 
economy looks to men, not to women, for leadership. Women are generally 
expected to depend on men for their livelihood and to put their family 
responsibilities first. In the world of paid work, they are usually offered 


employment in service or support fields. | 


8. Lack of recognition of women’s potential is another factor that creates | 
problems. There is bound to be misunderstanding since women have had so 
little opportunity to demonstrate what they are capable of doing. For one 
thing, they have not yet made an attempt in anything like significant numbers 
to break into some fields. Until they do so, opportunities in these fields will 
rarely come their way. But more than this, the management of the economic © 
world seems reluctant to give them an opportunity to show what they cando. 


9. In making proposals for change we have aimed at eliminating immedi- 
ate and specific injustices. But we have also kept an ultimate objective in 
mind. Our recommendations should also lead to a future in which women 


and men will be recognized as contributing to the economy on an equal , 
footing. 
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Part A—The Economic Power of Women 


10. Women are sometimes said to own at least three-quarters of the coun- 
| try’s wealth’ and to dominate in consumer spending.* If these claims have any 
‘foundation in fact, then women’s status should be high since they have the 
‘capacity to put money into production and to influence the kinds of goods 
and services that will be in demand. But, while we could not establish just 
what women’s financial assets are or how much they spend, we found no 
‘support for such claims. More than this, available information provides 
strong evidence that these claims may well be highly exaggerated. 


_ 11. No such claims are made regarding women’s part in determining the 
policies set by governments and businesses that influence the economy in so 
many different ways. It is common knowledge that few women hold elected 
and political offices or reach the top of the ladder in the business world. They 
are seldom found on corporation Boards of Directors or have seats on stock 
exchanges. 


12. The extent of a person’s wealth is judged often on the basis of the 
money on hand and the money value of property that can include homes, 
land, corporation shares, bonds and bank accounts. And it is in this sense 
‘that we deal with the position of women. No information is available on the 
money value of women’s bank accounts, stocks and bonds ownership, or on 
their real estate holdings. But information is available by sex on income, 
which can be broadly divided into two major sources: the income return on 
work effort and the income return on property owned. And because the latter 
is generated from a variety of sources such as bond and bank interest, 
dividends and mortgage income and real estate income, it is possible to gain 
some insight into the value of property owned by women as compared with 
that of men. 


F 13. An analysis of the 1967 Individual Tax Returns published by the 
Department of National Revenue serves as a base for an examination of the 
relative position of women and men in terms of income. Table 1 shows 
income from sources other than investments and Table 2 gives a breakdown 
in income from various types of investments. 


' 14, The information in these tables has certain limitations. It does not 
include people with incomes who filed no returns or those who failed to 
specify their ages. In some instances, a husband’s reported income includes 
iis wife’s. However, of all income reported in 1967, women received a little 
over $7.5 billion, or approximately 20 per cent. Even when the limitations of 


| Ferguson, Charles H. The Male Attitude. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1966, p. 7. 
Perry, Robert L. ‘‘Great Myth of Female Reign’’. Financial Post Magazine Section. Toronto, 
October 1968. 
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| 
Table 1. Income From Employment and Other Non-Investment Income | 
Reported by all Individuals Stating Age, 1967 


(All money figures are in thousands of dollars) 


Female 
Percentage 
Category Male Female Total of Total | 
Wases and Salaries:is..-5...sss-seseccess 24,686,149 6,392,345 31,078,494 20.6 
Commissions from Employment........ 597,635 25,997 623,632 4.2 
Commission Income from Self- 

Bimployiment eee eee 134,316 5,826 140,142 4.2 
BUSIMESSeIMNCOnIe eerie cee ee 1,285,607 98,856 1,384,463 7.1 
Professionals incomes. eee ete 886,632 Bi) 22) 921,874 3.8 
Farming or Fishing Income................ 770,106 24,724 794,830 Rail 
Superannuation or Pension................ 391,833 114,168 506,001 226 
Old Age Pension and Benefits............ 229 , 789 124,759 354,548 Bone 
Alimony RECEIVER tate 823 31,813 32,636 97.3 
Miscellaneous Income™...............c006. 70,781 20,379 91,160 224. 

BD OTAES Pee eeeee sss cediscosesvedecckoutes 29,053,671 6.874,109 35,927,780 19.1 


Source: Department of National Revenue. Taxation Division. Taxation Statistics—Analysing 
the Returns of Individuals for the 1967 Taxation Year and Miscellaneous Statistics. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1969, p. 54-55. 


*No breakdown available. May include investment income. 


Table 2. Investment Income Reported by All Individuals Stating Age, 1967 


(All money figures are in thousands of dollars) 
pe See 


Female 
Percentage — 

Category Male Female Total of Total 
Penta INCOMer sere. eee 92,011 50,930 142,941 35.6 
GLOSS DIViGenUS ee eee ee ee 378 , 367 219,822 598,189 36.8 
Bond and Bank Interest..........0........... 439,644 258,510 698, 154 37.0 
FAINOILY COMIC. tees eee- eee ee 17,549 8,866 26,415 33.6 
State) UNCOMC me eevee ee eens 40,743 89,168 129,911 68.6 
Nottesarerintchest eas een en: 125,241 55,368 180,609 30.7 
Other Canadian Investment Income 22,906 10,932 33,838 3288 
Foreign Investment Income................ 25,630 20,769 46,399 44.8 
TRO EAES eet 2 at ae ee ee 1,142,091 714,365 1,856,456 38.5 


{ 


Source: Department of National Revenue. 
the Returns of Individuals for the 1967 Taxation 
Printer, 1969, p. 54-55. 


Taxation Division. Taxation Statistics—Analysing 
Year and Miscellaneous Statistics. Ottawa, Queen’s 
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the data are taken into account, it is clear that women’s share in the total 
income received by women and men is not much more than one-fifth. 


15. The most widely held forms of investment in property are in shares 
and bonds of corporations. Unfortunately, comprehensive information. on the 
value of stocks and bonds held by Canadian women is not available. How- 
ever, the statistics in Table 2 provide some insight into women’s approximate 
‘relative earnings from stocks. In 1967, women received only 36.8 per cent of 
vall gross dividends. If this can be considered as a rough indirect measure of 
relative ownership of corporate wealth in Canada, then it can hardly be 
‘claimed that women exercise dominant control in this area. 

16. The investment income statistics do not reveal to what extent women 
invest their money themselves, rather than entrusting such decisions to a 
financial advisor. But transaction studies undertaken by stock exchanges do 
give some idea of the activity of women in this field.* Although these studies 
are limited and vary regionally, they suggest that women account for from 15 
to 20 per cent of the valued transactions of individuals. 


17. A large part of the nation’s wealth is held in real estate. Few statistics 
igive the sex of the owner. However, it is possible to draw some inferences of 
the relative holdings of women in rented properties and mortgages from 
Table 2. In 1967, women received 35.6 per cent of rental income and 30.7 
per cent of interest on mortgages. Even when the limitations of these statistics 
are taken into account, it appears that the holdings of women in rented real 
estate and in mortgages are far from dominant. 


18. Life insurance is another indication of wealth since almost all life 
insurance purchased in Canada by individuals combines death benefits with 
savings and retirement plans. It has been estimated that in Canada in 1968 
there were more than five million adult men and three million adult women 
with life insurance policies.> Two aspects of life insurance are of interest in 
assessing women’s wealth: first, the amount and type of life insurance they 
carry; second, the amount paid to them in benefits. Information on these two 
‘aspects was provided by the Canadian Life Insurance Association.® 


19. Twenty-five per cent of the insurance policies combining death benefits 
with savings and retirement plans sold in Canada between 1965 and 1967 
were bought by or for females of all ages. These policies represented only nine 


+ Toronto Stock Exchange, Statistical Section. Origin of Business Study. Toronto, 1968, Table IV. 

Montreal and Canadian Stock Exchanges. Fourth Transaction Study. Montreal, 1965, p. 4. 

> Dimock, F. C. Women as Policyholders and Beneficiaries of Life Insurance in Canada. Toronto, 
Canadian Life Insurance Association, 1968. 

5 Loc. cit. 
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per cent of the total face value of all policies purchased. If this were true in 


1968, some $675 million in insurance was probably purchased by or for) 
females. 


20. A 1966 study showed that women buy relatively small policies. For’ 
that year, the average size policy for women was $3,630, compared with 
$12,390 for men. Women are reported to be more inclined than men to buy | 
insurance that builds up cash values rather than insurance with a large | 
element of protection. In buying insurance men stress the protection aspects, | 
while women tend to stress guaranteed savings for retirement. { 


21. Women as beneficiaries are in a much different position. The great 
majority of policies name wives and children as beneficiaries. It has been 
estimated that females of ail ages probably received more than 70 per cent of 
the nearly $400 million in death benefits paid in 1968 by Canadian insurance | 
companies. In addition, women would have shared in the benefits of many 
policies payable to estates. 


| 


22. The receipt of life insurance benefits, then, is one field in which | 
women probably come close to the figure of 75 per cent that is sometimes 
mentioned. But in 1968, the average amount of policies in which wives were 
beneficiaries was probably only around $3,000. 


23. In conclusion, it is apparent that women do not have a dominant | 
control of the wealth of the nation. How much closer to the mark are the! 
claims of their domination of spending? 


24. Any examination of consumer spending must inevitably concentrate on ! 
family expenditure. Unfortunately, the question of who controls family | 
buying is an area of human behaviour in which social scientists have not yet. 
reached a consensus. The problem lies in the definition of “buying”. Obvious- | 


ly, it makes little difference who actually makes the purchase if the decision 
has been made in advance. 


25. Recently, the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion reported the find- 
ings of a study conducted by International Gallup Polls.? Since the questions 
in the study dealt with spending decisions in general and not consumer | 
Spending in particular, the results may be viewed as tentative for our purpose. | 
However, when a national sample of Canadian families was asked how the. 
family worked out decisions about money matters, 62 per cent replied that 
the decision was reached jointly by the husband and wife, 23 per cent replied’ 
that it was largely the responsibility of the husband, and 13 per cent that it ; 


7 International Gallup Polls. 
Report. The Canadian Insti 


“Who actually has most to say in spending family i 2 | 
1S J y income’’. The Gallup 
tute of Public Opinion. Toronto, October, 1969. hI 


iil 
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was largely the responsibility of the wife. In a United States sample, 68 per 
cent of family decisions on money matters were reached jointly, seven per 
cent by the husband, and 24 per cent by the wife. 


26. In 1968, the Managing Editor of the Financial Post took another 
i approach based on interviews with marketing men, magazine readership 
| surveys and on private research commissioned by major corporations.’ His 
‘findings suggest that consumer spending on goods is about equally divided 
between women and men in dollar terms. 
| 


27. While this latter approach may not be the ideal method of determining 
_the proportion of the consumer expenditure controlled by women, it has 
significance because it gives the “producers’ eye view”’. If this is how produc- 
ers think spending decisions are reached, they will govern their production 


‘not seem to think of women as the overwhelmingly dominant force in the 
-consumer economy that they are often pictured to be. 


| 28. Capacity to spend is often linked with capacity to obtain credit. It was 
-made clear in briefs and letters to the Commission that women are not 
‘granted credit as freely as men. We learned of cases where women were 
unable to obtain mortgages although their income exceeded the income of 
their husbands. As one brief put it, women are sometimes “unable to secure 
‘loans, in their own names, for mortgages and other purposes simply because 
they are women.”® = 


29. Women also reported the loss of credit cards through marriage 
‘despite the fact that they were still employed as before. For many of 
them, an offer to replace a card in the name of the husband added to the 
' indignity. In other words, women are dissatisfied with their credit status and 
/in some cases are suffering actual hardship because of it. 


30. According to a study on credit prepared for the Commission, federal 
legislation affecting credit generally appears not to differentiate between the 
sexes in its application. There is, however, one exception. The National 
Housing Loan Regulations under the National Housing Act set out certain 
conditions which should be met if mortgage or home improvement loans are 
to be insured by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. These 
‘conditions are that the total annual mortgage or loan payment should not 
exceed a specified percentage of the annual income of the home purchaser or 
home owner.!° In computing this annual income, the lender may include up 
to 50 per cent of the income of the wife of the purchaser or owner. In case 


8 Loc. cit. Perry, R. L. 
9 Brief No. 328. 
10 Called the “gross debt service ratio”. 


and marketing accordingly. And, according to the findings, businessmen do 1— 
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the significance of the use of the word wife is lost, the Regulations specify 
that, when the purchaser or owner is a married woman or a husband and wife 
jointly, the husband is deemed to be the purchaser or owner for purposes of 
computing the gross debt service ratio. The effect of these provisions is that 
the financial position of the husband will usually determine whether or not a 
mortgage or a loan will be approved regardless of the fact that the wife may 
be the purchaser or owner. 


31. We realize that it may sometimes be an advantage to have the home in 
the wife’s name and so we appreciate the need for provision that the husband 
may be deemed to be the owner for purposes of computing the gross debt 
service ratio. But there will be instances where the wife has the larger income 
or indeed the only income. We believe provision should be made for the wife 
to be recognized as the owner, or to be deemed to be the owner, for purposes 
of computing the gross debt service ratio. 


32. Therefore, we recommend that the National Housing Loan Regulations 
be amended so that (a) for purposes of the gross debt service ratio, either 
husband or wife may be deemed to be the purchaser or owner and (b) up to 
50 per cent of the income of the spouse of the purchaser or owner, or of the 
spouse of the person deemed to be the purchaser or owner, may be included 
in computing the annual income. 


33. There are no provincial laws that affect the credit status of single 
women, but the situation of married women is different. In the nine common 


law provinces there are laws covering the responsibility of a husband for 
debts incurred by his wife. In the Province of Quebec lenders sometimes find 
it difficult to determine the legal status of a married woman for purposes of 


granting a loan,!! and are not always sure of the legal status of separated and 
divorced women. 


34. Even in the case of married women, no laws exist in any provinces — 
that prohibit credit being extended to them. Differential treatment is largely | 
the result of policies and practices probably arising from the legal responsibil- | 


ity of a husband for his wife’s debts. 


35. To obtain a picture of their credit policies and practices, nine char- 
tered banks were consulted on behalf of the Commission. No stated policy 
exists that discriminates against women. Loan decisions are based on such 
criteria as ability to repay, security and the purpose of the loan. However, 


frequent mention was made of the position of married women in Quebec. | 


11 The recently passed partnership of ac 
Assembly of Quebec, An Act respectin 


g matrimonial regi . Stat. . 1969, C.77, 
Assented to December 12, 1969. primate OTS ; 


quests legislation should relieve this situation. National _ 
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Some banks in Quebec require women to produce their marriage contracts 
when taking out loans in their own names while others, wary of the possibili- 
ty of legal complications, make it their policy to require husbands to sign. 


36. When asked why women often suffer a drop in credit rating on 
marriage, banks explained that it is sound business practice to re-evaluate a 
client’s credit standing after a change in status. If it was found that the 
financial position of a newly married woman had not declined, her privileges 
were not withdrawn. However, it was admitted that re-evaluation of the 
financial position of a woman on marriage often results in loss of her credit in 
her own name. 


37. Seven retail outlets consulted were somewhat more hesitant to discuss 
their policies and practices. While the answers varied widely, they generally 
led us to the conclusion that single women are dealt with on the same basis as 
men, while married women are treated in a way so as to justify many of the 
complaints. Most of these retail outlets are apparently unwilling to extend 
credit to a married woman in her own right and frequently require the 
signature of her husband. 


38. Replies to enquiries on policies and practices were received from 11 
mortgage-granting institutions. The policy generally reported was that loans 
are made on the basis of criteria similar to those used by banks in judging 
loan applications, and that the sex of the applicant is of no importance. 
Mention was made, however, of the need to establish that a married woman 
in Quebec has the legal capacity to take out a mortgage on the property. 
‘Some companies insist that husbands participate in the transaction but this 
was explained as the normal procedure of requiring a guarantor for loans 
when the ability to repay is questionable. 


39. All of this leads to one conclusion. Requests for credit, at least from 
married women, receive additional scrutiny. We are also concerned that 
generalizations regarding the financial dependency of women may be making 
it more difficult for them to obtain credit. With the number of married 
women now in the labour force, it is not a valid assumption that a married 
woman will have no income of her own. Nor is it justifiable to assume that all 
women stop working before their debts are paid or before they are sure their 
debts can be met. We hope that in the light of these facts, credit-granting 
‘institutions will ensure that sex is not a factor in reaching decisions about 
giving credit and loans. 
_ 40. These practices do more than imply that women are a poorer credit 
risk than men. In many instances, they place women in a dependent role that 
fails to respect their rights and freedoms. The requirement that a husband 
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sign a contract made by his wife for credit or a loan, and the issue of credit 
cards only in the husband’s name are two such practices which women find 
unsatisfactory and even humiliating. 


41. In Canada, large corporations are controlled, for the most part, by a 
small group of company directors and officers. Membership on these Boards 
provides an opportunity to participate in high level decision-making. 


42. In order to obtain some idea of the opportunity women have to share 
in this kind of decision-making, we examined the sex composition of the 
boards and executives of 55 large firms.!2 We realized that such an examina- 
tion would be limited in that there would be no absolute guarantee that all 
members of boards could be identified as women or men by their names. 
Nonetheless, the method of reporting board members suggested that the only 
women who would be missed would be those for whom neither marital status 
title nor first name was given. In view of the overwhelming preponderance of 
board members who could be identified as men, we are satisfied that our 
comparison of the numbers of women and men is valid. 


43. The study revealed that women were almost entirely absent from the 
board room and the executive suite. Of the 5,889 directorships and 1,469 
corporate offices selected,1® 41 directorships and eight offices respectively 
were held by women. Women held less than one per cent of the top corporate 
positions in Canada. 


44, We would have liked to have been able to establish whether or not 
women directors and corporate officers are more common in some industries 
than in others. However, the number of women proved to be so small that no 
pattern could be validly established. For example, at the time of the study 
there was only one woman director and no woman corporate officer of a 
chartered bank. And in finance, trust, loan, and insurance companies there 
were only four women directors out of 697 and one woman corporate officer 
out of 73. There was, nonetheless, some indication from our sample that the 
fields of finance, mining and utilities may have a disproportionate shortage of 
women as compared to other fields. This probably has the greatest conse- 
quence in the field of finance because of its influence on other fields. On the 
other hand, there are probably more women directors and corporate officers 


in building supplies, printing and publishing, and furnishing and household 
goods. 


45. Finance, mining and utilities are industries in which most of the 


producers are large corporations, while industries in which female directors 
12 Financial Post. Survey of Industrials. Toronto, 1968 i i j J 
Rees ieen 4 and Financial Post. Directory of Directors. 


'3 Corporate offices are executive offices of the firm, such as secretary-treasurer. A corporate officer 
may or may not be a member of the Board of Directors of the firm. 
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and corporate officers are somewhat less scarce are characterized by a 
relatively large number of small and medium-sized firms. This suggests that 
there may be an inverse relationship between the size of an organization 
and the degree to which women can attain corporate leadership. 


46. There is no doubt that changes should be made in the composition of 
Boards of Directors of corporations so that there will be a more equitable sex 
distribution of decision-making power in the business world. Neither is there 
any doubt that the absence of women at the top means that the country is 
ignoring many first-class minds and abilities. Women who are voting share- 
holders in corporations may be able to help this situation by signifying their 
support for the appointment of knowledgeable women directors. 


47. In 1969, for the first time, a woman became a member of a stock 
exchange in Canada. It was in the Canadian Stock Exchange that the first step 
was taken and to date no other stock exchanges have followed suit. Nor have 
any women worked as traders on the floors of the exchanges. 


48. Toronto, Winnipeg and Calgary stock exchanges reported that their 
by-laws prohibit the appointment of women as members. We were informed 
by the Toronto Stock Exchange that it was then in the process of revising its 
by-laws in order to leave the way open for the appointment of women. 
‘Neither of the other two exchanges gave any indication that changes are 
contemplated. The Montreal, Canadian and Vancouver stock exchanges 
‘reported that no regulations prevent women being named as members. 


49. The by-laws of the Montreal, Canadian and Calgary stock exchanges 
were reported as requiring that traders on the floor be men. Toronto, Van- 
couver and Winnipeg stock exchanges stated their by-laws had no such 
‘restrictions. Nonetheless, there is no woman trader on the floor of any 
exchange in Canada. 


50. Formal restrictions, then, cannot be entirely blamed for the absence of 
women as members or as floor traders in stock exchanges. The Montreal and 
Vancouver stock exchanges, where no sex restrictions exist for members, 
stated that they cannot recall applications for membership for women. The 
‘Toronto and Vancouver stock exchanges were unable to recall any applica- 
tions for women to act as floor traders even though women were free to 
serve in this capacity. 


_ 351. If Canada’s commitment to the equality of opportunity for women is 
to be met, there should be no sex barriers to their serving in these two areas. 
We urge that stock exchanges eliminate all references to sex from their 
by-laws. 
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Summary 


52. Our findings show that the extent of women’s economic power is no 
impressive. Women receive less than 20 per cent of total earned income anc 
appear to hold less than half of the securities and real estate in Canada. They 
cannot be said to be more than equal to men in consumer-spending and theil 
credit is restricted to some extent by law and to a greater extent by policies 
and practices. They are virtually unrepresented on corporation Boards of 
Directors and on stock exchanges. 


53. All of this means that women are not in a position to have as great an 
impact as men on the economy. Because their incomes are smaller they de 
not have as much as men to invest. Because they are not on corporate 
Boards of Directors they are not participating directly in any decision-making 
by corporations. And, while their impact on consumer-spending is compara- 
ble to that of men, it falls far short of counterbalancing the better position of 
men in other areas. 


54. Quite clearly most of the economic power is in the hands of men. 
Traditionally the economy has been a man’s world and practice today per- 
petuates that tradition. Such a world provides fertile grounds for nourishing 
the belief that women’s inferior financial position is synonymous with an in- 
capacity to make important financial decisions. And one of the unfortunate 
consequences of such a long-standing belief is that women themselves fall 
victim to it. It is not surprising then that many women lack confidence in 
their ability to handle financial affairs or to play a useful part in setting 
corporate policies. 


55. Women should ensure that they are fully equipped to assume greater 
responsibility within the economy when the opportunity arises. However, the 
power to involve women in the financial world rests primarily with the 
companies and we believe it would be to their advantage to use that power. 
[f, for example, companies extend consideration to women when appointing 
company directors and corporate officers, they will open up a much wider 
range of experience and talents from which to make a choice. 


Part B—Unpaid Work 


56. Both women and men have always produced some goods and services 
without pay. But for women, the unpaid production of goods and services has 
been, and continues to be, a major economic activity. | 


57. More goods and services are produced without pay in the home than 
anywhere else and most of this production’ is carried out by women. Women 
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in the labour force spend a significant proportion of their time on household 
duties. And over half of the adult female population, roughly comparable to 
45 per cent of the paid labour force, are employed full-time in the care of 
their families and homes. 


58. Goods and services are also produced without pay in many family 
enterprises. The children work after school, some members of the family 
assist in their hours off work and others help out between jobs. But the 
long-term source of unpaid help is usually the wife. 


59. Women and men everywhere belong to volunteer associations, assist in 
community projects or provide services in a variety of other ways. In associa- 
tions alone, there are probably some four to six million Canadians who 
contribute services of one kind or another. Women form a substantial portion 
of this work force. 


60. Economists have long grappled with the problem of how to include 
unpaid work in the Gross National Product, expressed as it is in money terms. 
Some success has been achieved. The production of food by farmers for their 

own consumption, for example, is given an imputed money value and includ- 
ed. But the production of goods and services by the housewife, by the 
volunteer, and by the unpaid worker in a family enterprise continues to go 
unrecognized. 


61. The Gross National Product, as measured, fails to reflect a large 
‘proportion of women’s work, the full-time production of goods and services 
‘by over one-third of the adult population. In terms of hours spent in 
production, the omission may have even greater significance. More than one 
expert has estimated that the number of hours spent every year in household 
functions alone is greater than the number worked in industry. 


62. There are problems in evaluating the unpaid production of goods and 
services in money terms for inclusion in the Gross National Product. Informa- 
tion is lacking not only on the number of hours spent in unpaid production, 
but also on the time devoted to particular tasks. And, except in those cases 
where goods and services of the same kind are produced by paid workers, 
there is no guide for imputing earnings for those who produce the goods and 
‘services for no pay. Many of the goods and services produced by the house- 
wife, for example, have no counterpart in the employment world since they 


are related to her unique role of wife and mother. 
63. Economists in some countries have attempted to place a monetary 


value on the work of the housewife and volunteer by taking into account only 
those functions having a counterpart in paid work. A Canadian study 
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prepared by the Commission estimated that the work of housewives amounted 
to 11 per cent of the Gross National Product. In 1968, 11 per cent of the 
Gross National Product in Canada would have been about eight billion 
dollars. An estimate made in the United States, based on a somewhat different 
method, imputed for 1965 a value of slightly more than 21 per cent of the 
Gross National Product for housewives’ services.‘4 The same study also 
imputed a value of over two per cent for volunteer work. In Canada this 
would have amounted to some one and one-half billion dollars in 1968. 


64. To view the housewife’s work in the economic sense that money 
determines value is to distort the picture of her contribution to the economy. 
Such a concept, even if it imputes a money value to her work, fails to 
recognize those of her functions that can never be measured in money terms. 
Since these functions arise from her relationship with other members of the 
family, we deal with them in the Chapter on the family. This Chapter is 
restricted to our examination of those activities bearing some resemblance to 
activities in the paid world. They are viewed in occupational terms. 


65. Many housewives are of course in the labour force and this aspect of 
their production is covered in the section dealing with paid employment. We 
do, however, give some additional consideration in this section to farm wives 
and to wives who work in other family enterprises. These women are usually 
in the ambiguous position of performing the functions of an employee and at 
the same time receiving no wages or salary for their work. 


66. Like housewives, volunteers produce goods and services produced 
elsewhere for pay. And like housewives, they produce services that cannot be 
measured in money terms. In dealing with women volunteers, we go some- 
what beyond the scope of this Chapter and report on the position of the 
woman volunteer not only in relation to activities contributing to the econo- 


my, but also in relation to activities affecting other aspects of Canadian 
society. 


67. In each of these areas of unpaid production we found specific factors 
that are adversely affecting the position of women in the economy. But one 
fact stands out clearly. So long as most unpaid work is performed by 


women, their status will largely be determined by the economic importance 
society attaches to such work. 


14 Kendrick, John W. “Studies in the National Income Accounts”. Contributions to Economic 


Knowledge Through Research. Forty-seventh Annual R h i ic 
Ree ree Neen or iiscn ane eport of the National Bureau of Econom | 
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The Housewife 


68. There are well over three and one-half million women in Canada 
whose full-time employment is the care of their families and homes. These 
women comprise one of the largest occupational groups in the economy. Yet 
they are repeatedly asked, “Do you work or are you a housewife?” 


_ 69. That the functions of a housewife are not generally viewed as an 
occupation is apparent. Little has been done in the way of identifying or 
_ evaluating household functions. Nor have household functions been subject to 
the extensive methods studies to which other occupations have been exposed. 
_ There is a major obstacle in the way of a study of this kind. While there are 
certain responsibilities common to virtually all housewives, the magnitude of 
these responsibilities and the tools used vary greatly. Preparing meals for a 
large family without modern cooking equipment, for example, can be quite a 
different task from preparing meals for a family of two with all the 
household appliances available. More than this, the tasks of a housewife are 
greatly affected by the ages and numbers of children in the home. 


70. But there is one aspect of the occupation housewife, the term used in 
many forms, that has attracted scientific interest. Studies conducted in 
Several countries have sought to establish the time spent on household 
functions. Some have tried to determine how the housewife distributes her 
_ working hours. 


71. Categories examined and the size and type of samples have varied 
greatly in the studies. Two of the more recent ones suggest that housewives 
with no outside employment work daily anywhere from six hours when there 
are no children up to 11 hours when there are two or more children.’° One of 
the studies found that, where there are children, on the average about | 
one-third of the time is spent in child-care and two-thirds in housekeeping.1® 
The other study reported approximately one-third of the housewife’s time 
was spent in cleaning, cooking and washing dishes.1" 


72. The housewife works fewer hours in the home when she has outside 
employment. When she has full-time outside employment both studies found 
that she probably works about four hours daily at home as well. 


73. It is apparent that long hours are a characteristic of the occupation 
housewife. The housewife at home with no children may have shorter work- 


15 Girard, A. “Le budget-temps de la femme mariée dans les agglomérations urbaines’’. Population. 
L’ Institut National d’ Etudes Demographiques. Paris, 1958, n°4, p. 607, and Dahlstr6m, Edmund. 
The Changing Roles of Men and Women. London, Gerald Duckworth and Co. Limited, 1967, 
(translation), p. 31. 

16 Loc. cit. Girard. 
17 Loc. cit. Dahlstrém. 
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ing hours than women who work outside the home for pay. On the other 
hand, the housewife in the labour force and the housewife with two or more 
children are likely to work over 11 hours a day. An 11-hour work day ona 
regular basis would not be countenanced in industry. 


74. Comparison with much earlier studies suggests that hours spent on 
housework have not decreased as much as one would expect in a technologi- 
cal age. The question therefore arises whether or not housework has been 
influenced by the same forces of technological change that have transformed 
and continue to alter the rest of the economy. 


75. Mechanization of the old processes of spinning, weaving, cutting and 
sewing has transferred the manufacture of clothing from the home to the 
factory. Commercial laundries have taken over much of the cleaning. Truck- 
gardening, canning, freezing and pre-cooking have lessened the importance of 
the home in the production, preservation, and preparation of food. 


76. Mechanization has also entered the home. Electric power, and its 
distribution over long distances, and the invention of the small, inexpensive, 
low-horsepower electric motor have made previously existing inventions prac- 
tical for the home. A simple mechanical washing machine, for example, was 
available in 1869, but it took electric power to make it generally useful. 
Electrical appliances have been developed and their use has become wide- 
spread at an ever-growing pace. Table 3 shows the changes in the percentages 
of Canadian households owning various appliances from 1948 to 1968. 


Table 3. Percentages of Canadian Households Surveyed that Had Certain 
Household Equipment, 1948-1968* 


Ba eS ee eee 


Item 1948 1953 1958 1963 1968 
Hot and cold running water... — 62.57 73.50 84.86 90.97 
Gas or electric stove**.... 48.49 62.73 76.66 87.24 94.03 
Mechanical refrigerator... 29.26*** — 66.33*** — 86 DA KHx 94.20 97.44 
Home freezer ed — 2) Wn 8.17 17.66 29.16 
Electric washing machine... 59/21 76.38 84.28 86.81 83.57 
Vacuum cleaner... 32.02 48 .01 60.94 IPAS = 
Electric sewing machine... — 23.43 36.30 49 .03 = 
Gas or electric clothes dryer... — —_— — 21.60 36.79 
Automatic dishwasher... — — — 2.08 5.08 
Floor polishers. oy + — — — — 55.01 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Household Facilities and Equipment. Ottawa, Queen’s 


Printer, 1948, 1953, 1958, 1963, 1968. Cat. no. 64-202. 
se : ; 
B Docs not include households in the Yukon, Northwest Territories or on Indian reservations. 
a, includes Piped and bottled gas and oil or kerosene. 
Includes both gas and electric refrigerators. The number of gas refrigerators, however, 


dwindled rapidly, so that their exclusion from the Statistics after 1958 probably makes little difference. 
—No statistics available. “a 
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77. During the same period, some of the activities which had been previ- 

ously carried on in the factories returned to the home. The home laundry has 
been greatly helped by the introduction of automatic washers and dryers, hot 
and cold running water, new detergents and additives, electric steam irons 
and by new fabrics that are easier to clean and care for. A durable press 
process on items such as sheets, shirts and slacks has come on the market. 
Sewing machines, electric scissors and standardized patterns have brought 
the making of at least some clothing back into the home. Supermarkets 
have provided one-stop marketing. The preservation of food has been trans- 
formed by the evergrowing number of home freezers. 


78. Other functions, which had stayed in the home, have been greatly 
altered. Meal preparation has been changed by the introduction of a wide 
variety of appliances. New quick-freezing techniques for fresh food, along 
with improvements in canning and pre-cooking techniques and the addition of 
chemical fortification to foods, make it possible for the family to eat varied 
-and nutritious meals with much less preparation in the home. 


79. Perhaps the greatest change has been in cleaning, the everlasting and 
laborious task of the housewife. Modern heating and air conditioning systems 
mean less dirt and soot. A variety of new chemical products, from rug 
shampoos to stain removers, and new materials, including plastics, paints, 
wallpapers, tiles and treated fabrics take some of the effort out of cleaning. 


_ 80. Technology has also played an important part in the construction of 
ihomes, which are now better designed, and are easier to clean and maintain 
than in the past. 


81. Technology has obviously helped the housewife in a great many ways, 
but it may be that technological change has so far only been sufficient to alter 
the old adage that “women’s work is never done” to “women’s work is from 
sun to sun”. The disappearance of the extended family of the past, with 
female relatives who could help out, and the shortage of paid assistance have 
also served to counteract the impact of technological change on the 
housewife’s time. Most housewives today must do all their work themselves. 


_ 82. While technology has had some impact on the time required to care 
for the child, many child-care functions remain relatively untouched. It has 
not done a great deal to reduce the personal help and attention required by a 
child. 


_ 83. Today’s housewife has more to organize than in the past. Since the 
‘home is now dependent on outside agencies for many supplies and services, 
she must keep in touch with them, doing everything from shopping to calling 
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the plumber, the electrician or the television repairman. Organization also 
involves planning and frequently budgeting. The modern housewife must 
decide not only how to organize various tasks, but also what activities 
should be carried out in the home: whether, for example, the time saved by 
using pre-cooked food is worth the extra expense. With advances in preven- 
tive medicine, she must also allocate time for regularly taking her children to 
the doctor and dentist. Many wives also act as family chauffeurs. 


84. Perhaps one of the greatest reasons for the persistence of long hours 
for the housewife is the domestic equivalent of Parkinsons’s Law. As better 
organization and equipment make it possible for her to do the same work 
faster, she often raises her standards, and uses the increased efficiency to 
do more work in the same time. A 1945 study showed that women use 
appliances not to save time but rather to provide easier and better methods 
of accomplishment, in fact to raise the standard of living.18 It has been 
claimed that “every labour-saving appliance brings a labour-demanding 
elaboration of housework”.!® But perhaps more than this, the housewife is 
spending more time in the care and personal development of her children. 


85. In spite of the long hours, the role of housewife has many advantages 
and satisfactions. Some of the occupational advantages are not unlike those 
found in the operation of a small private enterprise. To a degree, 
the housewife establishes standards for herself, sets priorities, plans activities 
and allocates her time. She is involved in both project and financial adminis- 
tration. Satisfactions which many housewives derive from their work are the 


Opportunities afforded to be creative, socially useful, and to undertake a ; 


variety of challenging tasks. Some housewives also value their work because — 


it permits then to engage in useful outside activities. 


86. But the housewife has problems and some of them are occupational in 
nature. One such problem is the lack of fringe benefits usually available to 
people in the labour force. As in the case of the owner of a business, there is 
no way to enforce time off and holidays for the housewife. The housewife 
works long hours and is usually on call around the clock and we believe that 
it should be made easier for her to get away from her responsibilities on a 
* fairly regular basis. Our recommendations in the Chapter dealing with chil- 


dren regarding day-care centres and homemaker services may help to solve 


this problem. 


18 Carola Woerishoffer, Graduate De 


Coll . ; F : ee 
a eos oe Women During the War and After. Philadelphia, Curtiss Publishing 


19 Friedan, Betty. The Feminine Mystique. New York, Dell Books, MSGS pe2sile 
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87. Another disadvantage of the occupation is that often the housewife 
does not have the stimulus of outside contacts. A study of British working 
wives found that 21 per cent work “for the pleasure of meeting other people, 
instead of being cooped up in their homes all day.”*° Proposals we make 
_ elsewhere regarding training, voluntary activities and information centres 
should help relieve the feelings of alienation which some housewives 
_ experience. 


88. Probably the most frequently voiced dissatisfaction of married women 
who work in the home is the low status society gives to housework when they 
themselves feel the work they perform there is important to the family and 
society. 


89. One writer?! has given an interesting explanation of why the work of 
the housewife has a low status in the minds of many people. Our social 
stratification is defined by occupations, with the educational system turning 
out boys and girls who are trained to perform specialized functions as 
individuals. Even our family system is “geared to the demands of a highly 
rationalized occupational system”’.* The status of an individual depends on 
occupation rather than role in the family. 


90. In such a system the author says society gives few rewards for 
housework, which is diffuse, non-specialized and unpaid. Today’s job-ori- 
ented society is unsure of what to make of this type of work. The low status 
is passed on to the individual who works in the home, and her role is 
regarded by many in an ambivalent way. On the one hand, she is praised as a 
wife and mother. On the other hand, she is often judged by the standards of 
the world of work. 


91. Although many housewives do not feel their status is low, the relation- 
ship of their unpaid housework to the economy should be clarified. Perhaps 
it would help if a way could be found to include their unpaid production 
of goods and services in the Gross National Product. 


92. Related to the problem of low status is that of financial dependence. 
With rare exceptions, the woman who stays at home depends on her husband 
for money. While she may receive a family allowance cheque, the money is 
spent on the cost of keeping a child and cannot be regarded as payment for ~ 
its care. Unfortunately we have no over-all solution for the financial depen- 


20 Rowntree, B.S. and G.R. Lavers. ‘‘Poverty and the Welfare State’. The Joseph Rowntree 
Charitable Trust, London, Longmans Green and Co. Ltd., 1951, in Myrdal and Klein. Wo- 
men’s Two Roles. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, revised edition, 1968, pp. 84-85. 

21 Kluckhohn, F. R. ‘‘The Cultural Factors in Social Work Practice and Education”. Social Science 
Review. Vol. 25, March 1951, pp. 45-57. 

22 Ibid. p. 45. 
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dency of housewives. But there is one area in which steps could be taken to 
give them some financial independence at least in their later years. House- 
wives should be entitled to pensions in their own right under the Canada 
Pension Plan or the Quebec Pension Plan. 


93. The housewife who remains at home is just as much a producer of 
goods and services as the paid worker, and in our view she should also have 
the opportunity to provide for a more financially secure future. Canada has 
given some of its workers an opportunity to do this through the Canada and 
the Quebec Pension Plans. To neglect to do the same for some three and one- 
half million other workers in the home is to ignore the essential nature of 


their work. 


94. The Canada and the Quebec Pension Plans do not entirely ignore 
housewives since they provide for a pension for a widow of a contributor. In 
other words, these Plans recognize that a widow should benefit from her 
husband’s contributions. 


95. This is in keeping with the concept of marriage as a partnership. But 
in recognizing only the rights of a widow to a pension on the basis of her 
husband’s contributions, the Plans go only part way. For example, in the case 
of marriage breakdown, the former wife loses all claim to a widow’s pension. 
This can cause hardship when the breakdown occurs late in life and the wife 
has had insufficient time to build up a reasonable pension through her own 
paid work. A second wife may reap the benefits of the contributions made by 
the husband during his first marriage. 


96. Even if a divorced or separated woman enters paid employment, the 
pension she earns may be adversely affected by the years she spent in the 
home as a housewife. Pensions are related to earnings and her earnings prior 
to, during and after marriage are averaged over the number of years she 
could have been employed, and this includes the time that she remained in 
the home. While some provision is made for reducing the number of years to 
be averaged, there will be cases in which a divorced or separated woman will 
be unable to work a sufficient number of years to make up for a non-earning 
period as a housewife. 


97. For all of these reasons provision must be made for the participation 
of housewives in the Canada or the Quebec Pension Plan. A comprehensive 
study will be required to determine the best way of achieving this. It will have 
to be undertaken by specialists in the field. However, two approaches seem to 
us to have considerable merit. The approaches, while differing in several 
important respects, can operate simultaneously. 
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98. The first approach is based on the premise that a wife at home should 
have a share in her husband’s contributions at the time the contributions are 
made. This would be accomplished by crediting the housewife with a portion 
of the contributions of her husband and of the contributions made by his 
employer on his behalf. This approach would serve to correct the defects we 
have just described. In cases of marriage breakdown, for example, the woman 
would have contributions attributed to her for the period in which she 
remained at home during the marriage. If she did not enter paid employment 
after divorce or separation, her right to a pension would be computed on the 
basis of the contributions made in her name during her marriage and any 
contributions she had made before her marriage. And, if she entered paid 
employment, the contributions made in her name during marriage would 
count toward her pension since they would represent earning years. 


99. Such an approach would have some implications for the marriages that 
remained intact. When the husband became entitled to a pension, a portion of 
the pension would be sent to the wife as her earned share. 


100. When the housewife contributes to the plan as a paid worker, she 
should usually not be credited with any portion of the contributions of her 
husband. Whether or not it is always the case, the assumption must be made 
that responsibility for performing household functions after work is shared 
equally by the husband and the wife. But there would be cases where the 
earnings of the wife were low and a scale should be developed in which the 
portion of the husband’s contributions credited to the wife would diminish as 
her earnings increased. Extra protection would also have to be provided for 
the widow with young children and a decision reached on the pension a 
husband or wife would receive on the death of the spouse. 


101. The second approach that has merit would be to permit a housewife 
to build up a pension by means of the contributions she makes herself. In 
terms of the plan, she would be a self-employed worker and, in our view, this 
more nearly reflects what her position actually is. Since payment of a 
housewife’s contribution might be a cost that some families could not afford, 
we think it would be advisable to make this approach optional. We realize 
that contributions to the plan are based on earnings and that therefore a 
means of establishing the earnings of a housewife might need to be found. As 
a possible alternative, we suggest that the feasibility be explored of the 
housewife paying what she can up to the maximum now prescribed in the 
plan. 


102. We have described these approaches in terms of their application to 
housewives, but they apply equally to husbands who remain at home. 
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103. Therefore, we recommend that (a) both the Canada and the Quebec 
Pension Plans be amended so that the spouse who remains at home can par- 
ticipate in the Plan, and (b) the feasibility be explored of 

(i) crediting to the spouse remaining at home a portion of the contribu- 
tions of the employed spouse and those contributions made by the 
employer on the employed spouse’s behalf, and 


(ii) on an optional basis, permitting the spouse at home to contribute as 
a self-employed worker. 


104. It is interesting to speculate what the future of the housewife may be. 
Some of the more imaginative predictions envisage the following changes in 
household tasks. 


105. The trend to more and more mechanization will probably continue in 
the automated home, especially in the kitchen. Radiation units may be 
developed for sterilizing food so that it can be preserved indefinitely, and 
microwave ovens, for cooking it in a few minutes, will probably be common. 


106. The rest of the house will also reap the benefits of automation. New 
surface coatings requiring little or no cleaning of walls and furniture have 
been predicted as well as electrostatic filters that will help to eliminate dust. 


107. Even if all the many predictions for the future do not become 
realities, it is highly probable that many of the routine tasks of the housewife 
will gradually be eliminated. Nevertheless, it is apparent that technological 
change cannot be counted on to reduce significantly the hours required for 
child-care. Nor will it eliminate the planning and organization required for 
the management of the family. However, if these responsibilities are shared 
between husband and wife, the full-time housewife of the future will probably 
have more time for the creative and challenging aspects of her work. 


The Farm Wife 


108. In a number of ways, the situation of the farm wife in the economy is 
very different from that of the urban housewife. Certainly, like the urban 
housewife, the farm wife manages the household and cares for the children. 
But with no supermarkets, commercial cleaning establishments and other 
Similar services close at hand, her housework is generally somewhat more 


difficult. Furthermore, the farm wife plays a virtually indispensable part in 
the successful operation of the farm. 


109. In the last two decades, the impact of technology on the household 
functions of the farm wife has been even more dramatic than in the case of 
her urban counterpart. At the beginning of that period, the use of automatic 
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household appliances in farm homes fell far short of their use in urban 
homes. Automatic household appliances generally require gas or electricity 
and while one or the other became available to most urban homes long 
before the 1940’s, the widespread use of electricity in rural areas did not begin 
until the 1950’s, and it was not until 1966 that 88 per cent of rural homes 
had electricity.” 


110. But even when electricity made household appliances available to 
farm homes, the needs of the farm always came first; it is the family’s 
livelihood. After World War II, limited resources had to be directed immedi- 
ately to modernizing farming. In 1941, for example, there were 22 tractors 
per 100 farms in Canada; by 1961 there were 114 tractors per 100 farms. 
During the same period, the number of combines per 100 farms rose from 
three to 82.74 


111. While the farm wife has not yet caught up with the urban housewife 
in the use of the most modern equipment, the gap is closing. In 1948, for 
example, over 90 per cent of farm women were still burdened with wood or 
coal stoves. By 1968, almost 63 per cent had electric or gas stoves. While 
only about a third of farm homes had electric washing machines in 1948, by 
1968 they were in nearly 95 per cent of the homes, surpassing the percentage 
of homes in large cities.?° 


112. Although figures for home freezers were not kept for 1948, the 
figures given for 1968 show an interesting comparison between farm and city 
homes. In that year more than three times as great a percentage of farm as 
city households had home freezers.*® It is probable that this is the appliance 
‘that makes the greatest difference in the household tasks of the farm woman. 


113. The last two decades have also marked some significant changes in 
her farm functions. The majority of farm wives have always assisted in the 
operation of the farm. But the nature of their work has responded to modern- 
ization. In earlier days when much of the work was done manually, the 
husband and wife often worked side by side in the fields. As farm machinery 
was introduced, more of the wife’s time was devoted to work near the home. 
And, with mechanization and other changes in farming, she became less and 
less needed for manual work. 


23 McKie, Craig. ““The Family in Rural Canada’’. The Family in the Evolution of Agriculture. ed. Eve 
Kassirer, Ottawa, Vanier Institute of the Family, 1968, p. 12. 

‘24 Abell, Helen C. ‘‘The Adaptation of the Way of Life of the Rural Family in Canada to Technologi- 
cal, Economic and Social Changes”’. The Family in the Evolution of Agriculture. Ottawa, The Vanier 
Institute of the Family, 1968, p. 17. 

25 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ‘Household Equipment” 1948. ‘Household Facilities and Equip- 
ment” special table, series B. Unpublished 1968. 
26 Ibid. DBS, 1948, 1968. 
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114. As the farm became more mechanized it also became more and more 
a business. Today, large farms require the keeping of detailed accounts of 
production and sales. Records must be kept of employees, and pay deductions 
made. In many farm families the wife has more formal education than her 
husband and is better equipped to do this work. The keeping of farm accounts 
is now a Significant function of many farm wives. 


115. The rapid introduction of labour-saving devices into Canadian farm 
homes in the last few years has not necessarily meant that the farm wife no 
longer works hard. Although the situation has improved, she has not quite 
reached the urban level of home mechanization, and studies show that even 
the urban housewife must still do a great deal of tedious work. More than 
this, there are many farm families that cannot afford the labour-saving 
devices. In 1967, the Agricultural and Rural Development Administration 
concluded that 44 per cent of Canadian farm families were poor.?” The 
household and farm responsibilities of wives in these families may not be too 
different from those of farm women before the recent impact of technology. 


116. In her household functions, the farm wife encounters much the same 
problems as the urban wife but sometimes these problems are more acute. 


The average farm wife has a larger family to care for than the urban 


housewife. In 1966, rural families had an average of 2.4 children, compared 
to only 1.8 children per urban family. Yet in a recent survey of farm women, 


only 10.6 per cent of the respondents said they were helped in their 
housework by a relative, which would include older children.28 Nor, accord-— 
ing to the survey, do they receive much help from other sources: only 3.0 per 


cent of the respondents had full-time household help. Of all the respondents, 
85.9 per cent had to bear the full burden of housework. 


117. Of the respondents in the survey, 73.4 per cent had no vacation at 
regular intervals. As one respondent put it, “Farm wives with small children 


are often hard put to manage their chores and their children and their homes. 
It is too much.’29 


118. The use of the word “manage” is significant. Another problem of the — 


modern farm wife is the management of time, money and resources for the 


farm and home. Planning and management on a farm are usually more | 
difficult than in the city since there is seldom a regular source of income and | 


27 Menzies, M. H. “Philosophical Dimensions of Rural Poverty in Canada”. Canadian Journal of | 


Agricultural Economics. Vol. 16, no. 3, October 1968. 


28 Family Herald Questionnaire. “What is your Point of View on Horizons for Farm Women?” 
= IE EROS no. 16, Montreal, September 26, 1968, pp. 57-59. 
oc. cit. 
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the financial requirements of the farm vary from year to year. The farm wife 
must be able to manage on a smaller cash income and be flexible enough to 
adapt to changing conditions. 


119. One of the more serious drawbacks of being a farm wife is that it 
requires living away from populated areas. In one sense, the farm wife is less 
isolated than the urban wife because she usually works with her husband in 
the operation of the farm. But she is much more isolated in terms of contacts 
outside her work. Even more than the city housewife, she is tied to her home. 
To the common problems of scarce babysitting and housecleaning services, 
which are even rarer in sparsely-settled rural areas, are added those of dis- 
‘tance and communication. It is not usually feasible to transport children to 
day-care centres and kindergarten even though they may be available in the 
nearest town. 


120. The farm wife, like the urban housewife, is usually financially 
dependent on her husband. Wives rarely receive a cash income for the work 
they do on the farm. Of the respondents in the survey who performed such 
work, over 95 per cent received no pay.?° 


121. Briefs to the Commission described other dissatisfactions of the farm 
wife that were not as relevant to the urban wife. The farm wife actively 
participates in the family’s source of livelihood and yet has no legal share of 
the assets accruing from it. Many briefs and verbal submissions proposed that 
the farm wife be allowed a legal half share in all assets acquired by the family 
‘during the marriage. 


122. Since our hearings, amendments to the Income Tax Act have 
provided some measure of relief. With the removal of the gift tax_on gifts 
made to a spouse, a husband may now give his wife a half share of his 
assets. The wife can be assured that her inheritance will not be taxed under 
the federal Estates Act on her husband’s death. The Chapter on taxation 
deals in more detail with this subject. The Chapter on the family deals with 
partnership of acquests as a protection of the interests of women. The latter 
is particularly relevant to farm wives since they usually engage in activities 
directly contributing to the accumulation of farm assets. 


123. Briefs mentioned another problem closely related to the fact that 
farm wives assist in the farm operation. In an occupational sense, they often 
‘work in the capacity of an employee. Yet if a wife is paid a wage or salary, 
Section 21 (2) of the federal Income Tax Act prohibits the husband from 
deducting this amount as a business expense. In the Chapter dealing with 
taxation we discuss this problem. 


30 Loc. cit. 
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124. Our discussion has centred around farm wives. But in some instances 
women are managing farms and ranches they own. The situation of these 
women is not very different from that of women in occupations and profes- 
sions predominantly male. However, since certain farm and ranch activities 
are carried out through farm and ranch associations, it is particularly impor- 
tant that women members have the same opportunity as men to make full use 
of the advantages these associations offer. Representations have been made to 
the Commission that this is not always the case. We urge these associations to 
examine their policies and practices to ensure that nothing stands in the way 
of full participation by their women members. 


125. What does the future hold for women on the farm? It is probably 
safe to say that their numbers will decrease. In 1941, there were 732,832 
farms in Canada and in 1966 only 430,522.31 Surviving farms are likely to 
become bigger and to be run by fewer people. 


126. If farming becomes predominantly big business, the farm women of 
the future may find their functions absorbed by the incorporated farm. In 
such an event, their work will not be very different from that of their urban 
counterparts and they may turn in increasing numbers to paid employment. 
But there is no reason to believe that this will necessarily be so. In the future 
when men and women are on an equal footing in the economy, the incor- 


porated farm may offer just as Many career opportunities for women as for 
men. 


The Woman in a Non-Farm Family Enterprise 


127. Unpaid women workers are to be found in small unincorporated _ 
family businesses such as stores, small factories, restaurants and motels, in 
home-based services and activities, and in the professions. For most of the | 
last five-year period, the number of unpaid women workers in non-farm — 
family enterprises has fluctuated between 50 and 60 thousand.°? | 


| 


128. Unpaid wives, and sometimes daughters and sons, provide the small | 
businessman or the professional man with a labour reserve on which he can 

quickly draw when the volume of production and sales increases rapidly or | 
when there is a temporary overload of work. Seasonal fluctuations in num- 
bers do not show a clear trend but there is a tendency towards peak employ- | 


ment of unpaid family workers in the summer and, in some years, in the late | 


fall. In the summer, this may be the result of increased employment of | 


; : ° gr culture. ( 
31 ; 10) : ensus of Canada. Cat. no. 96 601, t 9 } 
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women in small motels and family tourist resorts. In the late fall, women are 
perhaps being called upon to assist in family stores and businesses in 
response to early Christmas shopping activities. 


129. Very little research has been undertaken in the field of unpaid 
employment of women in non-farm family enterprises, so there is almost no 
information available on their hours of work or other working conditions. 
Nor did briefs we received deal with these matters. Some briefs did, however, 
express great dissatisfaction with Section 21 of the federal Income Tax Act 
which is apparently creating the same problems for these women as it creates 
for the farm wife. We can only add that the inequitable effects of this Section 
on the woman in a small family enterprise is a further example of the great 
need for the changes we propose in the Chapter dealing with taxation. 


The Woman Volunteer 


130. Worthwhile volunteer activities are important both to society and to 
the individuals who participate in them. But there is another reason for 
examining women’s position in this field. Since women are rarely on policy- 
making bodies at any government level, volunteer activities have been their 
major means of exerting pressure for social change. 


131. Because there is no way of knowing the extent and nature of all the 
voluntary activities that people undertake on their own, the position of 
woman must be viewed in terms of group activities. Within this framework, 
this section deals with the opportunities women have to satisfy their needs 
through these channels, the kind of voluntary contributions they make and 
the degree to which society is using their volunteer resources. 


132. That women turn to organized volunteer activities to meet certain of 
their needs is apparent. Today probably between two and three million 
women, a volunteer force roughly comparable in size to the female labour 
force, are members of volunteer associations. 


133. Motives prompting people to engage in volunteer activities are not 
easily distinguishable. It is difficult to establish, for example, whether a 
woman joins a service association primarily because she is seeking new social 
relationships or because she feels the need to be useful beyond the bounds of 
her traditional responsibilities. It is equally difficult to know whether a man 
joins, for example, a property-owners’ association because he recognizes the 
- strength of group action in the protection of common interests or because he 
is seeking new challenges that will tap unused skills and abilities. 


134. Doubtless the same range of motives prompts both sexes, nonethe- 
less, they will not exert equal pressure. In a society in which only one-third of 


VY 
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the women are in the labour force, more women than men will feel the need 
for some link with the larger world of the community. Fewer women than 
men will probably feel the need to improve or protect their occupational 
status. 


135. The kind of associations that women join gives an indication of their 
current interests and indirectly their needs. A quick look at the development 
of women’s associations shows how new interests have developed through the 
years to keep pace with a changing society. 


136. It was during the nineteenth century that both women and men 
became very much aware of the advantage of joining with others to tackle 
social and welfare problems. Voluntary associations sprang up and spread 
across the country and included among these were women’s groups. The first 
women’s associations tended to be oriented to religious matters, welfare and 
patriotism. They were quick to realize the added strength they could achieve 
by organizing both on a national and international scale and by joining 
together in a loosely-knit federation. 


137. As the horizons of women widened, new types of associations 
appeared. Of those reported in the Directory of National Women’s Organiza- 


tions in Canada,*3 the first national occupational association was founded — 


Shortly after the turn of the century. The first national political associations 


were formed a quarter of a century later and national service and civic groups - 
also began around that time. Included among the objectives of many of these 


was the improvement of the status of women. 


138. While the Directory of National Women’s Organizations in Canada 


by no means covers all associations, it does give some indication of a change | 
in emphasis during the last decade.24 An examination of the yearly issues _ 


during that period indicates a decrease in membership in patriotic and in 


church and religious associations. Political, occupational, professional, service | 
and civic groups seem to have grown at a faster pace than the adult popula- | 
tion, and educational associations seem to have just kept pace. Although there 


is no similar information available on organizations open to both sexes, there 
1S NO reason to believe that their development has been much different. 


139. One point stands out clearly in the history of women’s associations. 
Society has always looked to them to meet service needs and they have 


responded. There is little doubt that the need to be socially useful has always | 


been one of the reasons why women join voluntary groups. 


33 Canada Department of 
in Canada. 1968-69, 
34 Loe. cit. 


Labour. Women’s Bureau. A Directory of National Women’s Organizations 
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140. Through the years women have made an impressive contribution to 
the community. Regardless of their primary functions, the majority of 
associations include some aspect of service in their objectives and others 
generally become involved from time to time. If service contribution is any 
measure of the satisfaction of the need of women to be socially useful, 
associations have served their purpose in meeting this need. Women are 
contributing many millions of service hours annually through group activities. 


141. To meet the needs of their members and the needs of society, 
associations have had to adapt to change. Perhaps the most striking changes 
have occurred in the welfare field. In this century, associations have moved 
from a position in which they tried to meet acute welfare needs, and society 
expected them to do so, to a position where many of these needs are now met 
by governments. Consequently, some associations have discontinued service 
projects of long-standing, and other associations are much more careful about 
undertaking services until they have assured themselves that similar services 
are not provided or planned for elsewhere. 


142. But associations are generally more flexible than governments and 
are in a position to respond much more quickly to immediate needs. Many 
now find themselves filling a gap in a welfare programme until the need for 
the service is firmly established and government at some level is ready to 
provide it. A volunteer group, for example, undertakes to support a centre 
for latch-key children until funds are available from the municipality. Anoth- 
er group helps to staff a day-care centre until the municipality is in a position 
to provide paid staff. 


143. With many of the critical welfare needs being met by government, 
associations are widening their scope to include rehabilitation and preventive 
welfare services. Women’s groups are now providing services for juvenile 
delinquents and for offenders on their discharge as well as during periods of 
probation, detention and parole. They are working in day-care nurseries, 
providing assistance to Indians and Eskimos in a variety of ways, and giving 
care to the aged and handicapped. 


144. Through the years, voluntary associations have provided educational 
services of one kind or another. But many traditional programmes have 
substantially changed and new programmes and techniques have been adopt- 
ed. Included among these are youth and adult educational services, family life 
and cultural enrichment programmes, counselling, occupational and manage- 
ment training and the integration of immigrants. The granting of scholarships 
and bursaries has long been a popular means used by women’s associations to 
raise women’s educational level. Many of these programmes have been 
revised in view of the present system of student loans and the greater number 
of scholarships available. 
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145. Occupational associations, on the other hand, are a later develop- 
ment. Welfare problems are very old but women only began to enter profes- 
sions and white collar occupations in any significant numbers after the turn of 
this century. Professional and occupational groups provide their members 
with an opportunity to keep up-to-date in their fields and to exchange ideas 
with colleagues. They also sometimes serve as a means for members to effect 
social and economic change related to their particular field of interest. 


146. With some exceptions, professional and occupational associations are 
open to both sexes. But because of the sex-typing of some professions and 
occupations, membership is sometimes predominantly of one sex. Profession- 
al associations predominantly female have had a particularly important role 
to play in pressing for equality of status for their professions with those 
professions predominantly male. 


147. This century has seen a growing number of women turn to volunteer 
associations as a means of meeting their needs for wider horizons and greater 
participation in public affairs. With communication media reaching virtually 
into every home, it is somewhat of an anachronism that some women feel 
more alienated from society than ever before. For many women, volunteer 
groups are a main source of new social contacts, the door to involvement in 
community affairs, and a means of improving their education and putting to” 
use untapped skills and abilities. 


148. Volunteer associations are more and more being called upon to 
interest their membership in such wide-ranging subjects as plans for a new 
community centre, safety promotion and housing; and the work of the United. 
Nations. They are responding to this call and are striving to have a well- 
informed membership that will be able to participate effectively. 


149. Women are also looking to associations to provide a particular kind 
of participation beyond their reach elsewhere. Although women are conspic-_ 
uously absent in positions of power both in the economic and political — 
worlds, through associations they have been able to exercise power and | 


influence for social change in many areas, particularly in matters affecting the | 
rights and freedoms of women. 


150. Much of the credit for equal pay legislation is due to women’s 
associations which tenaciously solicited provincial and federal governments. 
They have urged Canadian ratification of United Nations and International 
Labour Organization conventions relating to women. Estate taxes, jury duty 
and penal reform are but a few of the other matters on which they have , 
approached governments. Not only have they been instrumental in bringing | 


about reform but they have served the role of keeping governments informed | 
of women’s views on current affairs. | 
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151. These are some of the needs that women are turning to associations 
to meet. And in many ways the task associations face in meeting these needs 
is becoming increasingly complex. Briefs told of serious problems. Some 
associations are suffering from shrinking membership and are at a loss for 
ways to combat it. Others are growing old: young women are not joining. 
Related to these problems is the lack of leaders and the lack of trained 
members. It is apparent that more training courses for volunteers should be 
available as we point out in the Chapter on education. 


152. Shortage of funds is also a problem. With administrative costs soar- 
ing and, in some cases, membership decreasing, associations find it difficult to 


maintain even the services that they have been providing. Yet they know that 


these and other services are badly needed. 


153. If these associations were forced to stop their service work, there is 
no doubt that some of it would have to be carried out by governments. But 
quite aside from the advantages to governments of free production of ser- 


' Vices, it is desirable that citizens should personally assume some responsibility 


for meeting the needs of society. A number of departments of governments 
have recognized the value of volunteer services and are providing financial 
assistance to a few associations in the form of grants. In some instances, a 
yearly sustaining grant is given to groups providing a continuing service 


_which assists in implementing a government objective. In other cases, a 


\ 


project grant is awarded for the purpose of assisting an association so that it 


—Caneundertake a short-term project. 


154. We believe that greater consideration should be given to providing 
grants to associations performing useful social functions in fields particularly 
of concern to women. In our view, they should be made available both to 
associations performing long-term functions such as the operation of hostels 
or half-way houses and to those undertaking innovative and experimental 
projects. The flexibility and political freedom of associations make them 
particularly suitable for engaging in the latter. 


155. Therefore, we recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial 
governments (a) make greater use of women’s voluntary associations; and 
(b) increase their financial support to 

(i) women’s voluntary associations engaged in projects of public interest, 
and 

(ii) voluntary associations working in fields of particular concern to 

women. 
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156. Some associations are able to see an end to the need for some o} 
their traditional programmes and in some cases even their objectives, and yet. 
because they provide vital services to their members, disbandment is out ot 
the question. 


157. A number of briefs presented to the Commission suggested that a 
central agency at the national level could provide guidelines for the best use 
of volunteer resources in terms of the needs of today. Certainly it could serve 
a useful purpose as a clearing house for information on volunteer activities 
and as a source for research on the effective training and use of volunteers. 
More than this, it might well be in a position to foster the co-ordination of 
volunteer activities at all levels by encouraging the establishment of local and 
provincial volunteer bureaux. The adoption of a proposal made to the 
National Capital Commission some years ago for the establishment of a 
building in Ottawa to house the headquarters of national volunteer associa- 
tions, could provide an admirable location for such a central volunteer 
agency. 


158. The problem perhaps most frequently mentioned by briefs from 
women’s associations was the lack of recognition society gives to the contri- 
bution that voluntary activities make to society. These associations are not 
just seeking praise for a job well done, but it is the conviction of many of 
them that lack of recognition is adversely affecting their ability to recruit 
members. | 


159. Part of the answer to proper recognition of the contribution of 
voluntary associations may well be better publicity about the value of their 
accomplishments. Responsibility for this must lie with the volunteer groups 
themselves. However, associations might give some thought to arranging | 
jointly for publicity through a central agency such as a local volunteer’ 
bureau. A combined financial undertaking of this nature might make a more. 
effective public relations approach possible. | 


160. Briefs repeatedly urged the recognition of volunteer work as experi- 
ence for employment purposes. We Support this proposal provided that the 
volunteer experience is relevant to the requirements of the paid position. 

161. Therefore, we recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial. 
governments include in their selection standards for appointment to positions 
in their respective governments, the assessment of volunteer experience in| 
evaluating the qualifications of applicants. We believe that other employers 
would benefit from following the same practice. 
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162. A close relationship between governments and the people is difficult 
in a country the size of Canada, characterized as it is by a great diversity of 
interests, cultures and needs. Citizens will continue to seek a smaller, more 
personal world through which they can satisfy their needs, perceive and 
understand social change, participate in government and meet their obliga- 
tions to society. Volunteer associations have provided such a world and will 
probably continue to do so. 


163. As far as the associations listed in the Directory of National Women’s 
Organizations in Canada are concerned, there are no grounds for predicting 
that women’s associations will eventually disappear. The difference in total 
membership reported in the 1961-62 and 1967-68 issues is at best in- 
conclusive.*> As we have pointed out in the Chapter on society, in the last 
few years new women’s groups have emerged. Much is being heard of the 
women’s liberation movement, a movement taking form through a variety 
of associations. 


164. With growing leisure, associations of a different nature will probably 
begin. There is already evidence that women are increasingly looking to 
volunteer work for a new challenge and an opportunity to use skills and 
abilities not being used elsewhere. The day seems to be disappearing when 
volunteers are willing to devote their time to routine service tasks and to 
leave all the more challenging work in the hands of professionals. 


165. In the immediate future, governments should take a close look at- the 
uses that can be made of women volunteers not only collectively but also 
individually. Particularly in the fields of health and welfare, governments 
have taken over many functions and projects formerly in the hands of women 
volunteers and have been somewhat loathe to use their services. But with the 
accent now placed on human resources development programmes in the field 
of preventive welfare, it is becoming increasingly apparent that volunteers are 
an essential source not only for the supply of workers but also for the 
direction of community programmes. 


166. We believe nothing should be done to interfere with the autonomy of 
volunteer work. However, we urge governments to explore the new direction 
that volunteer work is taking and to find ways for government agencies to 
work more effectively with volunteers so that they may make a maximum 
contribution to the human resources development programmes within their 
communities. 


| 
'S Loc. cit. 
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Summary 


167. So far we have dealt only with the position of women in specifi 
areas of unpaid production of goods and services. But what is the broade: 
picture? Is it the choice of women that they carry the burden of unpaic 
production or are there outside forces that leave them little alternative? These 
are vital questions for, if the rights of women as individuals are to be 
respected, they must share in deciding what their role will be. 


168. The widespread assumption that wives are responsible for the home 
has particular repercussions in today’s world. It is apparent that many wives 
feel they are being torn between conflicting values. On the one hand, the 
traditional division of labour makes the care of the home and family the 
woman’s responsibility. On the other hand, the need for more workers with 
the skills that some housewives possess is being emphasized in many quarters. 
With experts offering advice on all sides, even the best adjusted wife is likely 
to wonder whether or not she is on the right course. 


169. Earlier we touched briefly on the financial dependency of housewives 
which results from their production of goods and services without pay. 
Perhaps more than anything else, this ‘is responsible for the present position 
of women. It can have a destructive effect both on the housewife and on 
daughters who, because they take the housewife’s state of dependency as a 
matter of course, may see little purpose in preparing for financial independ- 
ence for themselves. More than this, the fairly common state of women’s 
financial dependency follows those seeking to escape it through paid work. In 
the business world, the belief still remains with some employers that women 
should be paid less because they have husbands to support them. 


170. One of the most destructive features of financial dependency is that it 
can undermine the confidence of the housewife in her own ability to make 
decisions not only within the home but also in the outside world. In a society 
in which income is one of the factors influencing status, she is already at a 
disadvantage. If she has a dependent role in the family, she will question her 
ability to be a leader in other areas where she will be competing with men. 
And, if men are accustomed to holding financial power within the family, 


they are unlikely to assume that women are able to wield such power outside! 
the home. | 


Part C: Paid Work : 


171. In Canada some two and one-half million women are working fo 


pay. They represent roughly one-third of the labour force and one-third of 
the female population old enough to work. 
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172. Women generally work in a few occupations labelled “female”, earn 
ess money than men and rarely reach the top. This has been the situation 
or so long that society takes it for granted. In fact, its very familiarity 
robably does as much to maintain the status quo as any of the arguments 
ffered in its defence. Seeing women in lower-paying jobs and men in senior 
mes leads management to think in these terms when jobs are open, and so 
he system perpetuates itself. 


173. Until the eighteenth century in New France, some women in towns, 
vhere most of the population was at first centred, worked as servants or 
hop clerks or ran businesses of their own successfully. In time, as this society 
recame predominantly rural, women were employed as domestics or earned 
aoney through home industries such as spinning and weaving. 


174. As Canada moved from a rural to an urban, industrialized society, 
ome women continued to earn money by working at home. Farm women 
ald dairy or poultry products while city housewives made money by 
ressmaking, taking in laundry or keeping boarders. At the same time, with 
le growing production in factories of much of the consumer goods formerly 
roduced in the home, opportunities to earn an income outside the home 
icreased. Women who needed to earn money to support themselves or to 
upplement the family income provided industry with a source of cheap, 
nskilled labour. 


175. Although information on the early employment of women in Canada 
fragmentary, there is no doubt that the increasing impact of industrialization 
as being felt in the second half of the nineteenth century. Between 1860 
od 1868 alone, the number of occupations in which women could earn a 
ving doubled. By 1891, one in eight paid workers was a woman. The 10 
ading occupations were: servant, dressmaker, teacher, farmer, seamstress, 
ulloress, saleswoman, housekeeper, laundress and milliner.*® 
176. One account’, written about 1890, reports that married women did 
ot generally work outside the home if their husbands were able to support 
jem. But some married women worked in canning factories in summer, and 
thers in laundries and factories during the entire year. In one factory 
*ported upon, most of the women workers were married. 


177. During the second half of the nineteenth century women established 
temselves firmly in elementary school teaching. In the 1860’s, a woman 
aysician first practised medicine in Canada. Universities began to admit 
‘omen for studies leading to other professions. 


‘Canada Department of Labour. Women at Work in Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1964, p. 1. 
Scott, J. T. The Conditions of Female Labour in Ontario. Toronto, University of Toronto, 1892, 
pe 25. 
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178. This century has seen a tremendous increase in the proportion ¢ 
women in the labour force.** In 1901, the participation rate*® of women wa 
just over 16 per cent, and every subsequent census has shown an increase 
Today, the participation rate is estimated at more than 34 per cent. The pre 
portion of the labour force that is female has also doubled, from one in si 
in 1901, to about one in three today. 


179. In recent years at least, the increase in the women’s _Participatio 
rate has been mainly caused by the growing number of married women in th 
labour force. In the early part of the century, information on the labour forc 
activities of married women continued to be fragmentary. The 1921 censu: 
however, revealed that the major factor contributing to the increased partici 
pation of women was the relatively greater participation of women 35 year 
of age or older. It is probably safe to assume that many of these wome 
were married. Since the 1941 census much more has been learned abou 
married women in the labour force. Their participation rate has increased fron 
slightly less than four per cent in 1941 to more than 22 per cent in 1961 
and to about 30 per cent today. 


180. There is a lack of statistical information on the effect of the Grea’ 
Depression of the Thirties and the two World Wars on women’s participatior 
rate. However, it is known that during the Depression there were some 
restrictions placed on the employment of married women who were no 
self-supporting and the two wars opened more jobs to women. During 
World War II many organizations recruited married women with families 


by offering flexibility in hours, part-time work and day-care facilities fo 
children. | 


181. A turning point for working women, married and single, Worl¢ 
War II gave them a chance to show more than ever before that they could 
perform a wide variety of tasks and carry much more responsibility. Married 
women also found that it was possible to work and, at the same time, 
manage a home and family, often without a husband’s help. | 


182. Although many married women had started working to meet the 
national emergency, no mass exodus from the labour force followed the enc 
of the war. Men released from the armed forces were legally entitled tc 
return to their former positions temporarily filled by women, and some 
organizations, including the federal Public Service, restricted the employment 
of married women to help re-establish servicemen in civilian life. But women’s 
Participation rate did not drop much after the war and by 1956 it had agai 


381 es both WwW. i : 
rakes Z people ho are workin nd 
39 The participation rate of ga people looking for work. 
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eached the 1947 level. As for married women, their participation rate had 
ncreased in 1951 to over 11 per cent—more than double the rate in the 
arly years of the war. 


183. The female labour force includes working women and women looking 
or work. Have women generally been successful in finding work? 


184. One fact stands out clearly from an examination of the unemploy- 
nent rates in Canada during roughly the last two decades: the unemployment 
‘ate for women has been continuously lower than for men. In 1947, the 
sstimated unemployment rate for women was 1.7 per cent and for men 
2.9 per cent. In 1967, these rates were 3.0 per cent and 4.6 per cent 
‘espectively, and for each intervening year the unemployment rate was 
ower for women. The greatest difference occurred in 1961 when the rates 
were 3.6 per cent for women and 8.1 per cent for men. The smallest 
lifference was .7 per cent in 1951.49 Apparently, women have had less 
lifficulty than men in finding jobs. 


185. The picture was not the same in the United States. During the same 
yeriod, the unemployment rate for American women tended to be slightly 
iigher than the unemployment rate for American men. From 1947 to 1966, 
he women’s rate was lower than men’s only in 1947 and was the same only 
n 1958. For the same period the total unemployment rate for Canada was 
ometimes higher and sometimes lower than that for the United States, but 
he unemployment rate for Canadian women was always lower than the 
‘orresponding rate for American women.*! 


_ 186. The consistently lower unemployment rates for women compared to 
men in Canada are partly explained by the occupational distribution of 
vomen. Economists distinguish between two major families of industries: 
he goods industries and the service industries. Classified in the goods- 
sroducing industries are agriculture; forestry and fishing; mining, quarrying 
and oil wells; manufacturing; construction; and electric power, gas and 
vater utilities. The service-producing industries include transportation, stor- 
ge and communication; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; community, 
ecreation, business and personal services; public administration; and defence. 


187. Two economic factors*? have had, and still have, important implica- 
ions for the employment of women. One is the faster growth rate of employ- 
aent in most of the service industries compared with the slower growth rate 


/ Ostry, Sylvia. Unemployment in Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
| 1968, Table 2, p.6; and Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Special Labour Force Studies, No. 2, 
' Cat. no. 71-506, 1967. 

| Ibid. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, as in footnote 40. 

' Economic Council of Canada. Fifth Annual Review. The Challenge of Growth and Change. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1968, pp. 66-72. 
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or decline of employment in most goods industries. The other is the greate 
opportunity for employment of women in most service industries than i 
goods industries. In 1946, 59.3 per cent of the labour force was employe 
in goods industries and 40.7 per cent in service industries. By 1966 thes 
percentages had changed to 44.0 per cent and 56.0 per cent respectively 
In 1969 the services industries employed almost 60 per cent of all workers 
and roughly 80 per cent of the women workers. 


188. Another factor may contribute to the lower unemployment rate fo 
women. To be counted among the unemployed, a person must be seekin 
work. Married women often enter the labour force because they are offere 
a job without actively seeking work, and many of them may leave the labou 
force when they finish a job. 


189. It is not clear why women’s unemployment rates have been lowe! 
than men’s in Canada and not in the United States. Canada seems to be 
unlike a number of other countries in this respect. It may be that married 
women in Canada have been less committed to working than women in 
some other countries. If this has been the reason, the gap between men’s 
and women’s rates may well narrow in the future since there is some indica- 


tion that married women are becoming increasingly attached to the labour 
force. | 


> Employment Patterns 


190. The participation of women in paid employment is now well estab: 
lished.** The working life pattern of most single women is similar to that 0: 
men. Married women, on the other hand, usually move in and out of the 
labour force. The number who never return to paid employment once they 
have left to raise a family is becoming proportionately smaller. More anc 
more married women enter the labour force either intermittently between the 
births of their children, or permanently when their youngest child has enterec 
school. In 1968, of all married women (somewhat more than 4.5 million) | 


29.6 per cent were in the labour force. Of all women in the labour force 
54.6 per cent were married.‘4 a 


i} 
\ 


E91: The work cycle of many married women influences the over-al 
female participation rate. Statistical data show that the female participatior 
rate is highest for the 20-24 age group. It declines sharply as many womer 
leave the labour force to start families but before the age of 35 rises agair 

. . . . . 
43 Tage ere ee Special Labour Force Studies, Nos. 1, 2 and 5. Cat. nos. 71-505, 


44 Canada Department of La 
Based on Dominion Bure 
annual averages, 1968. 


bour, Women’s Bureau. Women in the Labour Force. 1969, p. Il. 
au of Statistics Special Surveys Division, Special Tables, 12-montl! 
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to a second but lower peak for the 45-49 age group. After 50, the female 
participation rate declines gradually, then more rapidly. High female partici- 
pation rates and the re-entry process starting approximately in the mid- 
thirties are primarily urban phenomena, as shown in Chart 1. 


192. The participation of married women in the labour force depends not 
only on their age, residence and job opportunities, but also on their level of 
education, the number and ages of their children and the income of their 
husbands. Women with very young children are less likely to join the labour 
force. The lower the income of the husband, the more likely it is that the wife 
will work, whatever the ages of the children, to help provide necessities. The 
more education a wife has, the more likely she is to stay in the labour force 
or return to it early. This tendency lessens as the income of the husband 
increases. 


193. Women are chiefly employed in the service sector of the economy 
and in white-collar occupations. Table 4 gives the estimated distribution of 
paid female workers by industry. Table 5 gives their estimated distribution 
in selected occupations. 


194. As Table 5 indicates, more women were employed in the clerical — 
occupations than in any others. Service and recreation ranked second 
followed by professional and technical occupations. More than two-thirds 
of all women workers were employed in these three groups. 


Table 4. Estimated Distribution of Female Paid Workers 
by Industry, Canada, 1969 


Industry* Number Percentage 

| (000’s) 

RA ATO RU 30. el vren vsrisst bh mte, ad neIM ra eset buaweash cian gee 2,297 100.0 
DSP RAVCCATTR VOTE, 2a Sa ae PO ne Sao I nr A 405 17.6 
Cransportation, Communication, and other Utilities..........0..0....... 107 4.7 
EE Gl Rm ON SP ert RO Ie FI SI ccs casseateccusiss Re 393 7/3 
Finance, Insurance m@Realwestatemssewsceee were csc ercesccte este resets 168 sd 
Community, Business and Personal Service..........cccsscssssesseessessesseeseee 1,062 46.2 
WRN LIS 1Y iS tA C LOA chins asanschaclisissascasnovctQBiany else ian Bh 121 5.3 
OT EES TES pai a OPS 28 Saale ne ee ee rere eee 45 220 


' 


*1960 Standard Industrial Classification. 

' **Industries with fewer than 10,000 women workers not included. 

_ Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Special Surveys Division, Labour Force Special 
Cables, 12-month averages, 1969, Table 3c. 
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Table 5. Estimated Distribution of Total and Female Paid Workers in Selected 
Occupations and Percentage of Each Occupation that was Female, 
Canada, 1969 


Percentage 
Total Female Paid Workers of 
Number = ————————— Occupation 
of Paid Percentage that was 
Occupations* Workers Number Distribution Female 
(000’s) (000’s) 
PEMPROCCUPDALIONS. .......5s0000s05scisegsseraseseasseee 6,720 2,297 100.0 34.2 
BEETIACCEI AN tee etr er cot st anise 466 3} ZnS 11.4 
Professional and Technical............0....... 970 423 18.4 43.6 
META TS Sica bh aero hast sca tink base tester onati 1,129 782 34.0 69.2 
PERC Cc in ee a At, LS dg ol 496 183 8.0 36.9 
Service and Recreation.............-.....0.--0. 866 510 WI) 58.9 
PEAT TI CATON Secccctasceectec tes ceractessse cess 62 33 iF Soe 
Craft, Production Process and Related 
BVOGKETS Mts a tee aay te Lae 1,887 275 12.0 14.6 
Labourers and Unskilled Workers........ 315 20 8 6.4 


*1961 Census Occupational Classification. Not included are: 
—occupations with fewer than 10,000 females 
—farmers and farm workers 
—labourers and unskilled workers in agriculture, fishing, logging and mining. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Special Surveys Division, Labour Force Special Tables, 
12-month averages, 1969, Table 3c. 


195. Women predominated in the clerical, service and recreation occu- 
pations but were less than half of those employed in professional and 
technical occupations. Although only 1.7 per cent of all women workers 
were in communications they made up slightly more than half of all the 
workers in communications. In management, women fared badly. Only 2.3 
per cent of all women workers were in managerial positions and they occupied 
only about one-ninth of the positions. 


196. This is the general occupational picture. But within these occupa- 
tional groupings there are occupational variations. Some occupations are 
almost entirely filled by women while others, many more of them, are almost 
‘emtirely filled by men. 


_ 197. This occupational segregation by sex, generally long-standing, has 
‘ed to these occupations and professions commonly being referred to as 
“traditionally female” or “traditionally male”. In Canada, traditionally female 
Occupations include: secretary, stenographer, typist, telephone operator, 


ousekeeper, domestic, waitress, and hairdresser. Traditionally female 


orofessions include elementary school teacher, nurse, dietitian and home 


} 
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economist. The professions of librarian and social worker are. often referred 
to in these terms but today are being entered by a growing number of men. 


198. Traditionally male occupations, on the other hand, are legion. They 
include such well-known occupations as letter carrier, motor mechanic, rail- 
way engineer and bus driver. Professions such as physician, dentist, lawyer, 


| 
engineer and architect are generally considered traditionally male. | 


199. There are differences in the educational level of women and men 
in the labour force. Slightly more girls than boys have been finishing high 
school and so, on the whole, women in the labour force are better educated. 
at this level than are men. However, not as many women as men hav 
university degrees and women’s educational level is not necessarily higher for | 
each occupational group. Table 6 gives the estimated educational level of / 
the labour force by sex and occupational classification for 1967. | 

200. Since 1967, the latest available statistical information on educational. 
level by occupations, there is evidence that the difference between the. 
proportion of girls and boys graduating from high school is rapidly diminish-| 
ing and may eventually disappear. 


Table 6. Estimated Percentage Distribution of the Male and Female“Labour 
Force by Level of Schooling and by Occupational Classification, 
Canada, 1967 


Males Females . 
Occupational Elemen- Second- Univer- Elemen- Second- Univer- | 
Classifications tary ary sity tary) ary sity | 
Alloceupations.54.... ST, 50.8 ES) 23.9 64.8 TIS | 
Managerial aes eee open 20.3 59.8 19.9 23.9 68.0 bs | 
Professional and Technical... 3.1 B55) 61.4 - 52.0 45.8 | 
Cleticaligns. hot ei rors Wee: Wael TA 9.5 6.9 37/51) 6.0 | 
Sales Un eee aR oa 16.9 71.9 E22 2563 le “2 
SenViCC Manan) A phe |e 42.2 54.2 3.6 45.0 S256 2.4 
Transportation and Com- 
mumicationy Ae A Ie. 49.6 48.6 * * 87.5 - 
Crafts, Production Process 
and Related Workers and 
Labourers oe aT ee 48.1 49.3 2.6 5522 44.3 + 
Primary Industries............... 62.7 34.7 BS) 54.4 44.1 > 


TGinchdes "Ad chosing” «a on 


| 

} 

| 

1)Includes ‘‘no schooling’’. | 

(2)Those labourers not included elsewhere. | 
*Estimates based on fewer than 10,000 persons not included. | 

Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Labour Force Survey. Special Surveys Division | 


unpublished, March 1969, 
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_ 201. Women’s higher level of education is not reflected in their earnings. 


Chart 2 illustrates the average earnings of full-year workers by sex for 
selected occupational groups for 1965, the most recent year for which 
statistics were available, and Table 7 gives the estimated percentage distri- 
bution of men and women by income groups and major occupations for 
1965. In every occupational group, the average earnings of male workers 
} were considerably higher than those of females. In some they were more 
than double. Some of the differences can be accounted for by the larger 
proportion of women working only part-time. Even among the full-year 
workers, there were probably more women than men who work fewer than 
‘the normal daily hours of work and so receive less than full pay. 


202. Today, unions negotiate employees’ pay and other conditions. of 
‘employment. But in 1967, only 400,258 women, or about 17 per cent of all 
| women workers, belonged to unions.*5 Of these women, 39.6 per cent were 
‘in the 25 labour organizations in which women members formed the majority. 
| Of the 19.6 per cent of all union members which women represented, 6.5 per 
cent were in Ontario, 8.0 per cent in Quebec, 2.1 per cent in British Colum- 
bia, and 3.0 per cent in other provinces. The geographical distribution 
‘reflects the pattern of regional industrialization in Canada—Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia being the most industrialized. 


_ 203. Labour organizations reporting 10,000 or more women members 
sl'were: 46 


| | Muchecwleacheors s Corporation nwo. nei a scdnehesdmwads tests 41,553 
Canadian Union of Public Employees ........cccscee 33,962 
National Lhederationl OF sSCLVICES: pert sii tes bacOaccngeosdelon. 27,586 
IBibluc servicerAlliancés Ol Ganada bie.) 2d. wien 27,382 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union ................ 18,125 
Building Service Employees’ International Union. .......... 14.790 
Registered Nurses’ Association of British Columbia ...... 10,944 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America ................ 10,368 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. Annual Report of the Minister of Trade and Commerce under 
the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (1967). Part II, Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 1969, pp. 62-69. 

46 Ibid. page 63. 


Confederation of National Trade Unions ...................... 10,53 
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204. Female union members were found in major industry groups as 
shown in the following table: ) 


Table 8. Distribution of Paid Female Workers and Female Union Members in| 
Selected Industries, and Percentage of Female Workers in Those Industries 
Who Were Union Members, Canada, 1967. 


Female Union Members 


——— eee eee 
Paid Per Cent 7] 

Female of Total 
Industry Workers Number Female Workers | 
(000’s) (000’s) | 
Manuiachiring 1 Aue sdcher sy, ft. carotene 394 125 31.7 / 
AV a (i a cn onocteac Sere Re Ose aT Re ee ae aS 407 33 8.1 
RCE VICCS Meee ae hort Pacis vse ain sn uaa ene mere eee 1,048 138 13-2 | 
Transportation and Public Utilities....0.000.000.0.... 88 36 40.7 

PubliccAGmimistration..Sayons sess csc eu eee 106 65 61.3 


/ 
SourcE: Compiled from the Annual Report of the Minister of Trade and Commerce under the’ 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act (1967). Part Il, Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1969, Table 283A; DBS. 12-month Annual Averages. 1967, Special Table 3C. 


205. Although a few women have been union leaders or high officials in 
unions, the proportion of women elected to office does not begin to represent. 
the proportion of women in total union membership. Nor is the proportion of 
women named to collective bargaining committees near the proportion of 
men. 


) 


206. Two studies undertaken for the Commission suggest that male 
unionists have an ambivalent attitude towards women in the work world. On 
the one hand they tend to retain the traditional view that women must be 
protected and that fundamentally their place is in the home. On the other, 
they recognize that women as union members have the same rights as men. 
Fortunately, there is some evidence of the growing realization that women 
who choose to work should have equality of opportunity in all respects. Of a 
sample of male unionists surveyed as part of one of our studies, 46.7 per 
cent felt that the labour movement had not shown enough concern for the. 
future of working women. Twenty-nine per cent felt that the movement had, i 
and 16.3 per cent were undecided. | 


| 


207. Information on equal pay provisions in collective agreements was 
received on September 24, 1969, from the Canada Department of Labour 
through the Women’s Bureau. The Collective Bargaining Division of that' 
Department has estimated that between three and five percent of roughly 500) ) 
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, collective agreements in force in September 1969 for organizations with more 
than 500 employees (excluding construction) have a clause stipulating equal 
pay for female and male workers. 


208. What we have just reported is the statistical picture of women’s 
| position in the work force today. But it does not tell us a great deal about 
women’s rights and freedoms, their equality of opportunity with men or the 
extent to which their employment capabilities are being used. To learn this, 
_ we have drawn on a number of sources. Briefs, hearings, research, and the 
views of individual women have all helped. We have taken a brief look at 

some 36 organizations, public and private. We have examined the federal 
Public Service, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Canadian Forces, 
some federal Crown Corporations and agencies and the staffs of the Senate 
-and the House of Commons. Studies of women in banks and department 
stores have been undertaken on our behalf. And finally we have dealt with 
certain other selected segments of the work force. 


| 209. We have turned to these sources to learn whether or not women’s 
' tights as individuals are being observed in the areas of pay, benefits and terms 
_ of employment. We have weighed the opportunities of women to enter and 
-, advance in jobs and looked for ways to increase the use of their skills and 
' abilities. 
_ 210. Basic to our examination has been the belief that women can be 
found with the same employment interests, aptitudes and capacities as can 
_ be found in men. There is no reason to believe that the ranges of intelligence 
| of women and men are in any way different. And, while some interests and 
| aptitudes are more common in one sex than in the other, virtually none are 
| restricted to only one of the sexes. 


| 211. Also basic to our examination has been the conviction that married 
‘women should be free to decide whether to remain in the home or to enter 
| the labour force. We make proposals to make it easier for women to enter 
| the labour force because we wish to ensure that women really have a choice. 


' 212. One more point should be made clear. A number of our recom- 
| mendations deal with minimum wage laws and equal pay legislation and we 
realize that some of these recommendations might adversely affect the em- 
| ieee of women, at least on a short-term basis. It is also possible, although 
“highly unlikely, that in certain marginal areas an increase in the minimum 
"wage rate for women to bring it into line with men’s could shut down some 
work shops and thus put workers out of jobs. We recognize that, with effective 
air pay laws, some employers might sometimes give preference in employ- 
Meet to men. Nevertheless our primary concern has been to bring to light 
fey differential treatment on the basis of sex. 
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| 

213. Through the years any discussion of differential treatment of women 
and men in employment has inevitably turned to pay. Before the last war 
the issue was usually whether or not there should be different rates of pay for 
women and men. Now the question is whether or not there are.*? Interna- 
tional, federal and provincial acceptance of the principle of equal pay has 
largely settled the former issue. What these jurisdictions have failed to do! 
is ensure that the principle is universally observed. 


| 


214. In the legal sense, the post-war era has been tremendously important 
for working women. Since the first exodus of women from the home, their 
position in the work force had generally been subordinate to that of men.| 
This was reflected in their absence at policy-making levels and in the fairly 
common practice of paying women less than men. The protests of women 
individually and in groups had failed to correct these injustices. | 


215. The birth of the United Nations in 1945 and its concern for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms acted as a spur to government action. With 
the adoption in 1948 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the rights 
of women to employment and equal pay became a Canadian policy. Article 
23 of the Declaration proclaimed that: “(1) Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favourable conditions of work and 
to protection against unemployment. (2) Everyone, without discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal work.” | 


216. There are now other provisions specifically dealing with women’s 
employment rights. In 1967 the United Nations’ General Assembly unani- 
mously adopted the Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination 
Against Women. Article 10-1 of this Declaration states that women have: 
“(a) The right, without discrimination on grounds of marital status or any 
other grounds, to receive vocational training, to work, to free choice of. 
profession and employment, and to professional and vocational advancement;| 
(b) The right to equal remuneration with men and to equality of treatment 
in respect of work of equal value.” | 


217. Canada, too, ratified the Convention Concerning Discrimination in 
Respect of Employment and Occupation, Convention 111, of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. In doing so, Canada agreed to “undertake to. 


47 Actually there are still some people who apparently think there should be different rates of pay 
for women and men. In rendering a decision regarding the claim of a policewoman for equal pay | 
with policemen in 1968, a judge of the Ontario High Court stated “she is not being discriminated _ 
against by the fact that she receives a different wage, different from male constables, for the. 
fact of difference is in accord with every rule of economics, civilization, family life and common ( 


sense.” Beckett v. City of Sault Ste-Marie Police C issi ini 
2nd ed., 1968, p. 294. ommissioners et al. 67 Dominion Law Reports. 
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declare and pursue a national policy designed to promote, by methods 
appropriate to national conditions and practice, equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of employment and occupation, with a view to elimina- 
ting any discrimination in respect thereof.” 


218. Canada has not, however, ratified the International Labour Organiza- 
tion Convention Concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value (Convention 100). We believe that Canada 
should do this. Therefore, we recommend that a federal-provincial conference 
on labour legislation affecting women in Canada be called to prepare for 
Canada’s ratification of the International Labour Organization Convention 
Concerning Equal Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of 
Equal Value (Convention 100). 


(a) Equal pay J 


219. Within Canada, legislation dealing with equal pay for equal work 
began to appear on the federal and provincial statute books. Ontario took 
the lead with the passage in 1951 of the Female Employees Fair Remunera- 
tion Act, subsequently replaced by other legislation. Other provinces adopted 
similar legislation, some as recently as 1969. In 1956, the federal govern- 
ment passed the Female Employees Equal Pay Act, applicable to employers 
and employees engaged in works, undertakings and businesses under federal 
jurisdiction and to federal Crown Corporations. 


220. All provinces, as well as the Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
now have anti-discrimination legislation.4*® In some cases specific terms 
prohibiting different pay rates on the basis of sex are included in legislation 
which also deals with other matters. In others equal pay is the subject of 
a special Act. Quebec legislation makes no particular reference to the subject 
of equal pay but does prohibit sex discrimination in employment. As Table 
9 illustrates, equal pay provisions in Canada are far from uniform. 


221. The Yukon Territory is the only jurisdiction that has neither legis- 
lation specifically prohibiting different rates of pay on the basis of sex nor, / 
legislation prohibiting sex as grounds for discrimination in employment. 
Therefore, we recommend that the Yukon Territorial Council adopt legisla- 
tion prohibiting different pay rates based on sex. 


222. The federal government is not entirely above reproach. The federal 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act applies to federal Crown Corporations 


| but not to all federal agencies. It does not apply to the federal Public Service 
| 48 As of April 1970, Newfoundland’s Human Rights Code had been passed but not proclaimed as 


law. 
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or to the staffs of the Senate and the House of Commons. Many women 
employees in the federal government are therefore not protected by law 
against sex discrimination in the matter of pay. 


223. Perhaps this is not as serious as it sounds. Equal pay for equal 
work has long been an avowed principle in the federal government. With 
the exception of one or two questionable practices with pay implications 
which we discuss in the section on the Public Service, we did not find 
different rates in any segment of the Service. And we did find that the equal 
pay principle is enunciated in a number of collective agreements. However, 
we do not believe that enforcement of the principle of equal pay for equal 
work should be left to policy or the bargaining table. 


224. There might be a certain incongruity in legislation that could oblige 
one Minister of the Crown to issue an Order to another Minister of the 
Crown. If the existing terms of the Female Employees Equal Pay Act were 
applied to the Public Service, this would happen if the Minister of Labour 
found that the provisions of the Act were not being observed in a govern- 
ment department. Perhaps this is why the Canada Labour (Standards) Code 
and the Canada Labour (Safety) Code were not made applicable to the 
Public Service. But the government has stated in Parliament that both 
Codes would apply as a matter of policy and has set up administrative 
machinery to ensure that the terms of the Canada Labour (Safety) Code are 
met. 


225. For the Public Service Staff Relations Act, the problem has been 
handled differently. This act provides for collective bargaining in the Public 
Service and for establishment of a Public Service Staff Relations Board to 
administer the Act. The Board has no power to compel a Minister to comply 
with an Order issued by the Board for remedial action. But, if the Order is 
not observed, a report must be laid before Parliament by the Minister through 
whom the Board reports. 


226. In spite of the difficulties of applying this kind of legislation to the 
Public Service, we consider that the Government of Canada as an employer, 
no less than other employers, should be held responsible by law for obser- 


vance of the equal pay principle. We therefore believe that the Female Em- \~ 


ployees Equal Pay Act, with whatever special provisions may be necessary 
to make it workable for the Public Service, should be amended to apply to 
all employees of the Government of Canada. Therefore, we recommend that 
the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act be amended to apply to all 
employees of the Government of Canada. 


TD The Royal Commission on the Status of Women 


227. In spite of the fact that most employees in Canada are covered by 
legislation prohibiting different rates of pay on the basis of sex, briefs we 


received cited cases of different pay scales for women and men. Time after | 


time it was made abundantly clear that some employers and unions are 
evading, if not the letter of the law, at least its intent. We were told of 
different pay rates for women and men in certain electrical and automotive 
industrial organizations and in printing shops.*® Briefs described different 
pay rates in other industries too. The reasons for the differences were hard 
to find. We were at a loss to understand, for example, why an experienced 


female fish-worker would receive $2.15 an hour while an experienced male | 


fish-worker received $2.83 an hour. We were even more mystified when we 
were told that an inexperienced male fish-worker was receiving $2.37 an 
hour.®° 


228. Perhaps the case of female Nursing Assistants and male Nursing 
Orderlies provides the most widely known example of controversy over 


whether or not two occupations are sufficiently similar to warrant equal pay | 


under the law. Nursing Assistants care for female patients in hospitals and 
Nursing Orderlies care for male patients. In most provinces Nursing Assistants 


must have at least grade 10 or equivalent education and be provincially | 


licensed or certified after completion of a training course usually 10 months 
long. Nursing Orderlies, on the other hand, generally have no such qualifica- 
tion requirements to meet and they are given in-service training. Yet the 


Commission was told of situations in which Nursing Orderlies got higher pay | 


than Nursing Assistants. 


229. We found strong support for the claim that some employers go out 
of their way to find, or make, a difference in the duties of women and men 
so that different rates can be paid within the letter of the law. The necessity 


to lift heavy weights occasionally is used sometimes to establish differential | 


rates. We heard, too, that protective legislation is sometimes used as a pre- 
text for paying different rates. The following quotation from a union brief 
vividly illustrates this kind of practice.*t “We know of another instance 
where female and male employees do exactly the same job—winding coils. 


In this instance the female employees are paid eleven per cent less than the — 
males. The job content is the same, but the females can only work on two | 


shifts. Legislation Protects women from having to work the midnight to 
morning shift. The fact that the men are required to do the job on the third 


shift is considered enough of a change in job content to deny equal pay under 
the law as it now stands.” 


49 Brief No. 99, 
50 Brief No. 184, 
51 Brief No. 99. 
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230. For published instances of different pay rates for women and men, 
we turned to the report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour published 
annually by the Canada Department of Labour. Table 10 is extracted from a 
page in the 1967 issue. Many more pages could have been used to illustrate 
what is all too common in that report. 


231. In this era of employee participation in wage-setting, unions must 
share with employers the responsibility for ensuring that sex is not a factor 
in establishing rates of pay. A number of the equal pay laws have recognized 
this by prescribing penalties for unions and employee organizations violating 
the law. Yet some collective agreements have included separate rates of pay 
for women and men. In its brief®? one union bluntly stated: “We believe we 
are in a position to state however that unionized women enjoy, with but one 
exception, the same working conditions as men: working hours, paid holi- 
days, job security, private social security, private social security schemes, 
and so on, .. . It has unfortunately been impossible, we must admit, to 
secure real implementation of the principle of equal pay for equal work in 
certain sectors.” 


232. We are aware of the danger of assuming that separate pay rates for 
women and men necessarily violate the equal pay principle. The different 
wage rates reported in the publication Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of 
Labour could result from the employment of women and men in separate 
establishments which set their pay rates independently of each other. It could 
be argued that the separate pay rates appearing in collective agreements may 
be established because the work carried out by women and men is different. 
But we believe there is an even greater danger in assuming that separate pay 
rates must mean the work done by women and men is not the same. We 
cannot stress too strongly our conviction that separate pay rates for any job 
must be treated as highly suspect. 


233. Two studies have looked at the comparable earnings of women and 
men in another way. Sylvia Ostry examined the 1961 census data to deter- 
mine the pay differences between women and men for comparable work 
performed.°? She found that “after ‘accounting for’ differences in the work 
year, occupational deployment and ‘quality’ of labour between the sexes, 
there remained fairly sizeable pay gaps between male and female workers in 
Canada.”®4 In percentage terms, the earnings of women, when adjusted for 
the above factors, were 78 to 85 per cent of the earnings of men. Dr. Ostry 


52 Brief No. 393. 


» 53 Ostry, Sylvia. The Female Worker in Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Queen’s 


Printer, 1968, Chapter 4. 
54 Ibid. p. 45. 
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concluded that “it seems clear that some portion of the residual differential 
stemmed from ‘discrimination’, i.e., from the fact that women were paid less 
than men for comparable work.”®® 


234. To find out whether women are being discriminated against in 
Canadian universities, a study was undertaken by the Canadian Association 
of University Teachers on behalf of the Commission. Based on data for the 
academic year 1965-66, the study reported the average salary of men in the 
academic profession as $10,690. The women received an average of $8,428 
or $2,262 less than the men. It was found that slightly more than half this 


difference could not be explained by any or all of the factors of age, degree __ 


held, field of specialization, university, region or academic rank. On the basis 
of this study, sex appears to be a factor in the lower earnings of the female 
academic. 


235. When the salaries of women and men university teachers were 
matched on each of these factors, certain interesting findings emerged. The 
salaries of women with a Ph.D. or M.A. tended to be closer to the salaries 
of men with the same qualifications than was the case with women and men 
with a B.A. or no degree at all. In all fields except home economics, the 
typical male salary was always higher than the typical female salary. The 
difference was greatest in the fields related to medicine and least in those 
fields in which men tend to earn less than they do in other fields. At every 
career level, women’s salaries were generally lower than men’s, differences 
ranging from $433 for associate professors to $2,790 for Deans. 


236. It is apparent that equal pay for equal work will not be a fact in 
Canada until all employers and unions accept the principle. Nor will it be 
a fact, human nature being what it is, until there is effective legislation to 
enforce the principle. By and large, Canadian legislation has failed to do 
this. Different pay scales do exist and women resent them. Yet no complaints 
have been made under the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act. In the 
provinces with equal pay laws, only a handful of complaints has been 
received. Obviously the legislation is not effective. 


237. A number of factors are combining to render the laws virtually 
inoperable. Unquestionably, the greatest obstacle is proving the law has been 


_ broken. As Table 9 indicates, proof must be given that work is “identical 


or substantially identical” or in some cases “the same work in the same 
establishment”. Yet it is obvious that jobs rarely ever are the “same”, 
“identical”, or “substantially identical”. No doubt it was never intended that 
proof in the narrowest sense would be required. Nonetheless, the burden 


55 Ibid. p. 42. 
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placed on the employee of proving that, under the law, she is entitled to” 
equal pay is almost overwhelming. The following extract from a brief®* illus- | 
trates this. “A large manufacturing firm whose workers are represented by our | 
Union, employs people in the classification of ‘Janitor’ and ‘Janitress’. The | 
duties of these people are essentially the same, that is—to clean the respec- | 
tive male and female washroom facilities. Despite the fact that the jobs are | 
virtually identical, the male Janitors’ wage rates are five per cent higher | 
than those of the female Janitresses. One small difference in the job content | 
is that the Janitor must wheel the garbage from his work area to the disposal | 
area, whereas the Janitress places the garbage from her work area outside | 
the washroom, from where it is taken to the disposal area by a male | 
employee. This is not much of a difference, but it is enough to disqualify | 
a claim for equal pay under present legislation.” 


} 


238. The Acts are also unsatisfactory in a number of other ways. Except | 


in Ontario and Nova Scotia, a complaint must be lodged by the person | 
aggrieved. There is little doubt that many employees prefer to tolerate what | 
they consider to be an injustice rather than risk the ill-will or the retaliation | 


of their employers. Further, none of the Acts provide specifically for equal | 


pay, on a pro rata basis, for part-time workers and not all of them provide | 
for job retention and recompense for loss of wages and benefits when an | 


employee’s complaint is upheld. Finally, most of the penalties for breaking | 
the law are so low that the employer is often financially further ahead if 
he pays an occasional fine and goes on breaking the law. 


239. To ensure universal observance of equal pay for equal work in) 


Canada, legislation is obviously needed that will be realistic enough not — 
to demand unreasonable proof. We urge legislators to find a more appropriate _ 


way of defining the situation in which pay rates for women and men must be 
the same. In the meantime, we believe the United States Fair Labour 
Standards Act contains the most practical definition developed so far. It 
speaks of “equal work on jobs the performance of which requires equal skill, 
effort and responsibility and which are performed under similar working 
conditions.” The present use in legislation in Canada of such terms as “same” 
and “identical” is much too restrictive. The term “equal” is more within 
the intent of the International Labour Organization Convention 100 which 
speaks of “work of equal value”, We also strongly urge that legislation should 

Tecognize the responsibilities of unions as well as those of employers. There- 

fore, we recommend that the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act, the 

federal Fair Wages and Hours of Work Regulations’ and equal pay legisla- . 


56 Brief No. 99, 
57 Regulations applicable to companies under contract to the federal government. 
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tion of provinces and territories require that (a) the concept of skill, effort 
and responsibility be used as objective factors in determining what is equal 
work, with the understanding that pay rates thus established will be subject 
to such factors as seniority provisions; (b) an employee who feels aggrieved 
as a result of an alleged violation of the relevant legislation, or a party 
acting on her behalf, be able to refer the grievance to the agency designated 
for that purpose by the government administering the legislation; (c) the 
onus of investigating violations of the legislation be placed in the hands 
of the agency administering the equal pay legislation which will be free to 
investigate, whether or not complaints have been laid; (d) to the extent 
possible, the anonymity of the complainant be maintained; (e) provision be 
made for authority to render a decision on whether or not the terms of the 
legislation have been violated, to specify action to be taken and to prosecute 
if the orders are not followed; (f) where someone has presented the aggrieved 
employee’s case on her behalf and the aggrieved employee is unsatisfied 
with the decision, she have the opportunity to present her case herself to the 
person or persons rendering the decision who may change the decision; (g) 
the employee’s employment status be in no way adversely affected by applica- 
tion of the law to her case; (h) where the law has been violated, the employee 
be compensated for any losses in pay, vacation and other fringe benefits; 
(i) unions and employee organizations, as well as employers and employer 
organizations, be subject to this law; (j) penalties be sufficiently heavy to be 
an effective deterrent; and (k) the legislation specify that it is applicable to 
part-time as well as to full-time workers. 


(b) Minimum Wage Rates 


240. The terms of the Minimum Wage Acts of Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland permit the establishment of lower minimum 
wages for women than men. Quite aside from possible conflict between the 
Minimum Wage Acts and the equal pay laws, we cannot accept the tacit 
assumption that a living wage is necessarily lower for women than for men. 
Nor do we subscribe to the alternative assumption that the jobs of lowest 
value should always be filled by women. Therefore, we recommend that the 
minimum wage legislation of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New- 
foundland be amended to require the same minimum wages for women and 
men. 


241. British Columbia has separate Minimum Wage Acts for women and 
men. This does not necessarily mean that minimum wages for women and 
men will be different—minimum wages are set by order for occupations and 
regions—but because there are two Acts these wages can be different. Differ- 
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ences in occupational coverage can also occur; one already has. The Male 
Minimum Wage Act excludes farm labourers and domestic servants; the 
Female Minimum Wage Act excludes farm labourers, domestic servants 
and fruit pickers. Therefore, we recommend that British Columbia adopt a 
Minimum Wage Act applicable to both sexes that will require the same 


minimum wages for women and men and will contain no sex differences in 


the occupations covered. 


242. The payment of different rates to women and men is only one reason 
why women earn less than men. Another is that women seldom reach higher 
pay levels, except in occupations almost entirely filled by women. Later in 
this Chapter we have proposed ways of improving this situation. 


(c) Occupational Segregation By Sex 


243. Another reason for women’s lower earnings is that occupations and 
professions predominantly female tend to be lower paid than those pre- 
dominantly male. Just why this is so is not clear, but supply and demand are 
probably chiefly responsible. In a market economy, the supply of persons 
for a particular occupation and the demand for employees for that occupation 
usually play the biggest part in establishing pay levels. Certainly the supply 


of women for many traditionally female occupations and professions has 


kept pace with the demand. It is likely, then, that a major reason for lower 
pay rates in these occupations and professions is that a sufficient number of 
women have been available for lower pay than the pay necessary to obtain 
a sufficient number of workers in the occupations and professions that are 
predominantly male. It is equally likely that the rates will remain low until 
there is a shortage of workers available at these lower rates. 


244. In a few traditionally female occupations and professions, such as 
that of librarian, demand exceeds supply and, as a result, in the last 10 years 
the average starting salary for librarians has increased almost 100 per cent.8 
The number of male librarians is increasing too; there is no way of knowing 
whether this is the result or the cause of higher pay. 


245. Today, there is a shortage of available nurses. A brief from the 
Canadian Nurses Association® suggests that the cause of the shortage is not 


so much an inadequate number of trained nurses as the fact that nurses are 


entering other occupations with better pay and working conditions. The 
Shortage has improved nurses’ pay but not yet to a point that will bring 


58 Brief No. 300. 
59 Brief No. 309. 
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them back into the profession. The trend will probably not be reversed until 
nurses are offered not only higher pay but also working conditions com- 
mensurate with their professional skills and responsibilities. 


246. Why have women remained in these lower-paid occupations and 
professions? Although some women feel their interest in a particular occupa- 
tion or profession is more important than the money it yields, money is 
certainly the most common reason for women working. It seems evident that 
women simply do not have as many occupational alternatives as men. Until 
they do, the supply of workers in most of these female occupations and pro- 
fessions may go on meeting the demand. 


247. Plans to marry undoubtedly limit the number of women’s occupa- 
tional alternatives. Many girls still look on employment as a stop-gap before 
marriage and take easily accessible work instead of qualifying themselves for 
a wider choice of jobs. More than anything else, traditional attitudes about 
the kind of work that women can or should do restrict women’s occupational 
alternatives. These attitudes affect not only girls’ expectations and hence their 
training, but also the kind of employment open to women. If employers 
think of engineers as men, for example, a woman engineer will have less 
opportunity than a man in the profession. 


248. The sex composition of occupations and professions in other parts 
of the world shows that many of these attitudes have no basis in fact. In 
the early 1960’s the percentage of physicians who were women was ap- 
proximately seven per cent in Canada, 10 per cent in France and 75 per 
cent in the U.S.S.R. For lawyers, the percentages were three per cent in 


‘Canada, 26 per cent in France and 30 per cent in the U.S.S.R. And for 


dentists, the percentages were four per cent in Canada, 26 per cent in France 
and about 80 per cent in the U.S.S.R. In Canada, women represented less 
than one per cent of the engineers and in the U.S.S.R. about 30 per cent. 
In France, the proportion of women engineers was only slightly higher than 
in Canada. 


249. A shortage of occupational alternatives for women, then, seems to 


be at the root of the relatively lower pay of women’s occupations and ‘ | 


professions. If women are to have more occupational alternatives, people 
must stop thinking of particular jobs as the domain of one sex or the other. 


250. It is easy to say that sex-typing of occupations and professions can 
be eliminated by attacking it in the schools, and certainly a start must be 
'made there. But school programmes designed to open up all occupations to 
' both sexes will scarcely persuade girls to prepare themselves for male occu- 
| pations if they know that women have few opportunities in actual jobs. 
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| 
These programmes will not work unless the students can see that occupational | 
segregation of the sexes is no longer a fact in employment. This means that 
attitudes in the work world must change. Employers can show that they | 
are willing to change by hiring women in male occupations—and men in . 
female occupations. Unless female occupations offer enough pay to attract 
men, the break with occupational segregation will begin only when women | 
move into male occupations. | 


251. Unfortunately this will take time. We believe that the federal | 
government can show leadership now by counteracting some of the ill- 
effects of occupational segregation on women’s earnings. Under federal | 
government policy, Federal Service pay rates are established by taking into | 


account rates paid by the good employer outside the Service. As long as | 


women’s occupations and professions are relatively low paid outside the 
Service, under this policy they will be relatively low paid within the Service. 
We believe that, for a reasonable period of time at least, there should be a | 
departure in the Government of Canada from this pay-setting policy for the | 
professions of nurse, dietitian, home economist, librarian and social worker. 


252. Although we recognize that it is difficult not to respect market forces, 


we also recognize that the mechanisms of the market are not always rapid — 


enough to adjust to a need for higher pay in an occupation or profession. 
Our proposal is, in effect, that the federal government accelerate this — 


adjustment in these traditionally female professions now short of workers. | 


We suggest that this be done by setting their pay rates in relation to the 


pay rates of other professions on the basis of a comparison of the value 


of the work and the skill and training involved. This would be an equitable — 
approach. Dietitians and social workers, for example, often have qualifica- 


tions and responsibilities as high or sometimes higher than other professionals . 
who are paid more. Therefore, we recommend that the pay rates for nurses, ! 
dietitians, home economists, librarians and social workers employed by the | 
federal government be set by comparing these professions with other pro- | 


fessions in terms of the value of the work and the skill and training involved. | 


Conditions of Employment 


253. Employee benefits and other conditions of employment are closely 
related to pay. For the day-to-day benefits, provisions are generally the same 
for women and men. Although a survey of employment in 36 organizations | 
prepared for the Commission revealed one case of difference in vacation 
leave for women and men and two cases of differences in sick leave, the 


sexes are usually entitled to the same time off and the same compensation | 
for overtime. 
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254. In other vitally important areas their benefits are different. These 
differences, usually entrenched in legislation or social security programmes, 
are survivals of an earlier era. They provide women with less financial 
coverage than men, yet many single women and sole-support mothers have 
dependants and many families count on two incomes to provide an adequate 
standard of living. 


(a) Pensions 


255. Pension provisions often show sex differences. Many people in the 
labour force contribute to the Canada Pension Plan or the Quebec Pension 
Plan; many also contribute to company or union group plans. The Canada 
Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan have several differences in the 
provisions for women and men. We found similar differences in many of the 
pension plans of the organizations we examined. 


256. The most significant sex difference in the Canada Pension Plan lies 
in the benefits provided for the spouse and children of a contributor. The 
husband of a female contributor is not entitled to any pension unless he is 
disabled at the time of her death and was being maintained wholly or sub- 
stantially by her before her death.®° Nor are children of a female contribu- 
tor entitled to any benefits unless “the child was, in prescribed circumstances, 
being maintained wholly or substantially” by her.*t Under section 527 (1) 

of the Canada Pension Plan Regulations, being maintained “wholly or 
substantially” means that “the support in cash, kind or services, other than _ 
services provided by way of normal household or family duties as a mother — 

or wife, that a deceased female contributor had provided for the necessaries 
of life, health, welfare, care, education or advancement of her dependent 
child or her disabled husband was, in the opinion of the Director, equal in 
amount or value to more than 50% of any such support provided for those 
purposes by (a) all persons in respect of her dependent child; or (b) all 
persons except his or her dependent child, in respect of her disabled 

_ husband.” 


257. Moreover, when a female contributor dies a declaration that the 
claimant has been wholly or substantially maintained by the contributor 
must be filed with the Director and signed by a responsible person who has 
_ personal knowledge of the facts but no direct interest in the matter.® 


| 60 Canada Pension Plan, 1964—65. Statutes of Canada. C. 51, s. 44 (1) (c). 
61 Ibid. s. 43 (1) (d) (ii). 
| 62 Canada Pension Plan Regulations. P.C, 1965-1993 as amended, s. 528. 
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258. The situation is quite different if the husband dies or becomes dis- 
abled. No declaration of maintenance has to be filed with the Director before 
children are entitled to a benefit. The widow receives either an immediate or 
a deferred pension. 


259. We cannot agree with this differential treatment. Even if the financial 
consequences are not the same, we see no reason why the husband of a con- 
tributor should not have the same protection as the wife of a contributor. 
Nor do we see any reason why the children should be wholly deprived of the 
financial support they have received from their mother. Admittedly, the 
assumption that the wife and children are financially dependent upon the 
husband’s earnings had some relevance to economic reality in the past and 
some, though less, today. Nonetheless, the provisions are discriminatory and 
should be eliminated on those grounds. The Quebec Pension Plan has similar 
discriminatory features that should also be eliminated.. Therefore, we recom: | 
mend that legislation on the Canada Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension 
Plan be amended so that the provisions applicable to the wife and children 
of a male contributor will also be applicable to the husband and children’ 
of a female contributor. | 


260. We found that private pension plans in organizations we examined | 
also generally failed to provide the same benefits to the spouse and children | 
of a female contributor as those provided in the case of a male contributor. 
We believe this differential treatment should be eliminated. oy 


(b) Workmen’s Compensation 


261. Workmen’s Compensation is another form of income protection. It| 
is under provincial jurisdiction and it provides by law for compensation to | 
employees injured while on the job or for compensation to their families if 
the injury is fatal. There is a difference in the provisions dealing with the 
spouses of persons killed. The wife is covered whether or not she is presumed | 
to be incapable of self-support but the husband is not covered unless he is an | 
invalid and dependent on his wife. Yet a wife, by working, has usually as- | 
sumed at least part of the family’s financial responsibilities. Therefore, we 
recommend that the provinces and the territories amend their workmen’s 
compensation legislation so that the provisions applicable to the wife of the 
person deceased will also be applicable to the husband of the person deceased. | 


(c) Insurance 


262. Employee benefits sometimes take the form of insurance protection | 
to which both the employer and the employee usually contribute. The most | 
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common types of insurance protection are group health insurance, disability 
insurance, life insurance and unemployment insurance. Except for Medicare, 
the first three types are ordinarily schemes set up for particular organizations 
and, as one would expect, there is wide variety in the plans. Unemployment 
insurance, on the other hand, is provided for under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


263. On the whole, the organizations we studied reported no differences 
‘for women and men in group health insurance. In group life insurance, dis- 
criminatory provisions appear to be more common. 


264. The study conducted on the academic profession illustrates the kind 
of differential treatment that sometimes exists in life insurance plans. In 
plans where the insurance was based on a percentage of salary, some spec- 
_tacular differences were found. In one, a man’s insurance was based on 250 
per cent of his annual salary and a woman’s insurance on only 100 per cent. 
In another, although the percentages of salary were the same for men and 
women, the maximum insurance available for married men was $15,000, for 
‘unmarried men $7,500 and for all women $5,000. 


265. We cannot stress too strongly our conviction that these sex differ- 
ences in life insurance plans should not exist. There is no reason why the 
estate of an unmarried man should receive more than the estate of an un- 
married woman. We also believe that life insurance plans should recognize 
‘that many unmarried contributors, both women and men, have dependants. 


| 266. The federal Unemployment Insurance Plan is not above reproach. 
This plan, set out in the Unemployment Insurance Act, is intended to pro- 
vide financial help to workers who have lost their jobs for reasons beyond 
their control and who are willing and able to take any suitable employment 
‘available. On the whole the provisions are the same for women and men, but 
‘there are a few differences in the terms and in the effect they may have on 
) men and women, especially married working women. 

_ 267. Contributions made by women and men are the same but there is 
a difference in benefits when the contributor has dependants. Under the 
‘terms of section 47(3) of the Act, for example, a wife is a dependant if 
‘she is “being maintained wholly or mainly” by her husband. A husband, on 
the other hand, is a dependant if he is “dependent on” his wife. 


268. Section 168 of the Unemployment Insurance Regulations defines 
this difference. Under its terms, a man may claim his wife as a dependant if 
her earnings, including unemployment insurance benefits, do not exceed $25 
a week. A woman may claim her husband as a dependant only if his income 


' 


| 


~ 
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from any source, including investment income and unemployment insurance 
benefits, does not exceed $25 a week. This distinction, based on the concept 
of the husband as the wage-earner, is in our view discriminatory. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Unemployment Insurance Act and Regulations be 
amended to provide a common definition for “dependants” of women and 
men contributors. 


269. Still another aspect of the unemployment insurance legislation ad- 
versely affects women. Certain kinds of employment are excluded from the 
plan, and in a number of these women predominate. Private duty nurses and 
household workers are cases in point. We believe that unemployment insur- 
ance should be available to everyone if they are working in an established 
employee-employer relationship. Therefore, we recommend that the federal 
Unemployment Insurance Act be amended to apply to all employees working 


| 
in an established employee-employer relationship. | 


270. The payment of unemployment insurance benefits to working women 
during pregnancy and immediately after confinement has been a problem 
ever since the Unemployment Insurance Act became law. Because the plan 
is not intended to cover persons unable to work, it cannot be applied with- 
out a definition of the period during which pregnancy and confinement pre- 
vent a woman from taking a job. After several beginnings, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission seems to have settled on a policy. In its Digest 
of Benefit Entitlement Principles, it states that a woman whose employment, 
has been terminated because of her pregnancy is considered unavailable for 
work and therefore not eligible for payment of benefits for six weeks before! 
and six weeks following her confinement. | 


271. We are concerned that this policy can discriminate against women | 
who want and are able to work for some of this 12-week period. In the. 
next few pages we make certain proposals for maternity protection which 
Should settle this problem. In the meantime, we urge the Unemployment) 
Insurance Commission to adopt a more flexible approach based on a physi-| 


cian’s opinion of his patient’s capacity to work during the six-week periods 
before and after confinement. | 


(d) Maternity Leave 


272. The need for employment protection during and immediately after 
pregnancy was emphasized in many briefs and during the discussion periods | 
at the public hearings. No data are available on the proportion of organiza- 
tions in Canada with maternity provisions; a recent publication of the federal 
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Department of Labour®’ dealt only with organizations that had such provi- 
sions. Briefs made it clear that some employers give no protection whatever; 
they simply require women to terminate their services when they are no 
longer able to work. Some studies undertaken for us confirmed this. 


273. Terms of maternity protection vary widely. Some arrangements are 
informal and may differ between individuals. In other organizations, pro- 
visions are set out formally in a collective agreement or by regulation. 


274. Studies conducted for us and the study reported in the publication of 
the federal Department of Labour found that women rarely receive their 
salaries or wages for all or even part of their time of maternity absence. In 
the few cases reported where this was the case, the leave with full pay ranged 
‘rom one to six weeks. Sometimes, however, employees receive pay through 
the use of sick leave which they have earned or pay through wage-loss 
nsurance. 


275. When maternity leave is provided it generally ranges between 12 and 
26 weeks. The Department of Labour study found that the leave tends to be 
onger if it is written into a collective agreement. Pre-natal leave and post- 
iatal leave are often prescribed separately. The duration of leave is some- 
imes based on the advice of a physician. 


276. When an employee is given maternity leave she generally retains 
ter seniority and often counts her leave in establishing further seniority. 
she can usually count on getting her job back. 


| 


277. Canada has accepted certain principles of maternity protection. 
Article 10, 2 of the United Nations Declaration on the Elimination of Dis- 
‘rimination Against Women, 1967 provides: “In order to prevent discrimi- 
jation against women on account of marriage or maternity, and to ensure 
heir effective right to work, measures shall be taken to prevent their dismis- 
al in the event of marriage or maternity, and to provide paid maternity leave 
‘vith the guarantee of returning to former employment, and to provide the 
_ social services, including child-care facilities.” 


_ 278. Canada has not ratified the Maternity Protection Convention (Re- 
ised), 1952 (Convention 103) of the International Labour Organization. 
“his Convention provides for a minimum of 12 weeks of leave, six weeks of 
yhich shall be compulsory after confinement. It also provides for cash bene- 
ts, the benefits to be paid through compulsory social insurance or public 
ands. Cash benefits under compulsory social insurance must be no less than 


Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau and Economics and Research Branch. Mater- 
jimity Leave Policies. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 
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two-thirds of the woman’s previous earnings. Rather than recommending tha 
Canada ratify this Convention, in the next few pages we make proposals tha 
fit into Canada’s present social security system. 


279. If Canada’s commitment to maternity protection for women is to be 
met, women who have chosen to work should not be in danger of losing job 
income, seniority or chances for promotion if they become pregnant. If thet 
jobs are jeopardized because they are pregnant, their right to work and con 
sequently their freedom of choice are infringed. 


280. Economically—though not always ideologically—Canadian society 
accepts wives and mothers as members of the labour force. The fact tha 
one worker in six is a married woman is an index of the nation-wide depend 
ence on their services. 
| 


281. Society has a responsibility to ensure that the dual role of a working 


woman who becomes pregnant does not affect her health or her child’s health 
Employers have a responsibility to ensure that working conditions and term: 


of employment are fair to all employees, including those who are pregnant 

282. Today, maternity leave has been made mandatory by only the 
provinces of British Columbia and New Brunswick and, in certain areas| 
the federal government. The maternity legislation in British Columbia and¢ 
New Brunswick requires the employer to allow the employee to be absen 
for the six-week period immediately before the expected date of her confine 
ment and requires that she be absent, following her confinement, for sii 
weeks, or longer if a qualified medical practitioner says this is necessary) 
The legislation prohibits her employer from dismissing her for reasons arisin; 
out of her absence unless she has been absent for at least 16 weeks. 


283. British Columbia and New Brunswick have taken the lead in makin 
maternity leave mandatory in areas under their jurisdiction. We feel, how 
ever, that employers should be prohibited from dismissing an employee o1 
any grounds during authorized maternity leave. Such a provision would pre 
vent an employer from citing a spurious reason for releasing a woman he wa) 
actually releasing because she was pregnant. It would also protect the expec 
tant or recently confined mother who might be physically or psychological 
unprepared to protest her dismissal. We recognize that an employer shoul: 
not have to keep an absent employee on strength indefinitely and so conside 


it reasonable to limit the period during which the woman on maternity leav 
cannot be dismissed. 


284. Later in this Chapter we recommend that the federal Fair Employ 
ment Practices Act be amended to apply to all employees of the Governmer, 


| 
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_of Canada. We believe that maternity protection for these employees can best 
be achieved by including maternity provisions in that Act. Therefore, we 
recommend the amendment of the federal Fair Employment Practices Act 
and the adoption of provincial and territorial maternity legislation to provide 
‘for (a) an employed woman’s entitlement to 18 weeks maternity leave, 
| (b) mandatory maternity leave for the six-week period following her confine- 
‘ment unless she produces a medical certificate that working will not injure 
her health, and (c) prohibition of dismissal of an employee on any grounds 
during the maternity leave to which she is entitled. 


285. Being entitled to maternity leave may relieve a woman’s anxiety 
but it will not help her financially unless some pay is provided. We are 
gravely concerned that loss of earnings imposes hardship on many women 
during pregnancy. At a time when a woman incurs extra expenses, her pay 
cheque is usually cut off. Often her income is needed to provide a decent 
living for her family. 


286. We therefore believe that women should get some compensation for 
loss of earnings during maternity leave. Through the United Nations Declara- 
tion on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women, Canada is com- 
mitted to the principle, not just of leave, but of paid leave. More generally, 
insurance against loss of earnings is today widely accepted because the 
financial stability it provides is important not only to the individual or family 
but also to the economy. Workmen’s Compensation and Unemployment 
Insurance are examples. A woman in the labour force who is temporarily 
-out of work during the weeks immediately before and after confinement 
|should be entitled to similar protection. 


287. After giving due consideration to various ways and means of 
providing this protection we have agreed that it can best be done through 
the federal Unemployment Insurance Plan. We realize that the principles 
on which the plan is based would have to be modified. At present, to be 
entitled to unemployment benefits contributors must be willing and able to 
/work. This would not be possible for a woman during the entire period of 
pregnancy or immediately after confinement. Contributors now normally 
‘/must also have severed their connections with an employer. It is essential 
that a pregnant woman be given time off with security of tenure, that is, 
be given leave and not be released. 


288. Although changes in these provisions would have to be made, it 
‘seems rational to adapt the existing machinery set up under the Unemploy- 
‘ment Insurance Act. Both unemployment insurance and paid maternity leave 
-are intended to provide compensation for temporary loss of earnings, and the 
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’ 
: 


unemployment insurance plan already has a system for drawing contributions 
from the same sources that would be contributing to paid maternity leave 
Therefore, we recommend that the Unemployment Insurance Act be amende¢ 
so that women contributors will be entitled to unemployment benefits for ¢ 
period of 18 weeks or for the period to which their contributions entitle them, 
whichever is the lesser, (a) when they stop paid work temporarily for mater: 
nity reasons or (b) when during a period in which they are receiving unem: 
ployment benefits, they become unable to work for maternity reasons. / 


289. We do not believe that paid maternity leave will be a heavy 
financial burden on the economy. Most working wives in Canada have 
fewer than three children and more than one-quarter of the women in the 
labour force are probably beyond the years of child-bearing. 


290. We are aware that some non-working women may also badly neec 
more money during pregnancy to pay for household help and the care o 
other children. It may be argued that, in removing one form of discrimina: 
tion, we have introduced another. Unfortunately we have no solution tc 
propose for non-working women. There is the compensatory factor, however 
that working women will be directly contributing money to the plan. 


(e) Other Conditions of Employment 


291. In spite of Canada’s commitment to equal treatment of the sexes 
we found that men and women are sometimes employed on different terms, 
Some differences, intended to protect women from the physical hazards o! 
employment, are well-meaning. Others are based on the premise that < 
woman’s useful working years end at an earlier age than a man’s. All fai 
to recognize that individual workers’ capacities cannot be judged on the 


basis of their sex. | 
| 


292. Long before society saw anything wrong in using women in unskilled 
work for low pay, it began to develop a conscience about their welfare. At . 
the turn of the century, the appalling exploitation of women provoked laws 
designed to protect their health and morals while at work. Women, as well 
as children, were recognized as a group requiring special attention. | 
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294. The legislation often covers hours worked by women. The maximum 
number of working hours is sometimes set lower for women than for men. 
Sometimes the law prohibits women from working overtime for as long a 
period as men. Often the employer has to give a woman private transporta- 
tion for her personal safety when her working hours require going to or 
from home between midnight and six in the morning, or he may be required 
to provide food facilities so that women on night shifts will not have to leave 
the premises. 


295. We are opposed to discrimination in protective measures. If there 
are hazards in employment, these measures should protect all employees 
exposed to them. Protective legislation for women has the effect of restricting 
their job opportunities. If a woman cannot legally work the same maximum 
number of hours as a man, she may find it harder to get a job. She may 
also find that she cannot obtain work on night shifts because of the pre- 
cautions the law requires be taken for her safety. Therefore, we recommend 
to the provinces and territories that protective labour legislation be applicable 
to both sexes. 


296. Another serious discrepancy between the terms on which men and 
“women are employed is a difference in retirement ages. Some companies 
require women to retire earlier than men. This practice is less common than 
it was; it is intolerable that it should exist at all. In addition to the inequality 
of opportunity to work after a certain age that this practice creates, it places 
a financial hardship on women. Women live longer than men, and earlier 
retirement means a shorter number of years to earn an adequate pension and 
a longer period to live on it. Surely this inequity is a violation of existing 
‘human rights legislation, including the Canadian Bill of Rights. 


297. Everyone who uses the airlines knows that the stewardesses are 
usually young and attractive. A brief®* told us why: “Despite the lip service 
given to the ideals of equality the echoes of the past still survive today. Dis- 
crimination against women has become much more sophisticated with youth 
and glamour having premium over experience and maturity. This is exploita- 
- tion of sex in its worst form and is without regard to intellectual honesty or 
logical process. Probably no occupational group in modern Canadian society 
has been more subject to this type of prejudice than have the stewardesses 
employed by Canadian air lines as the Companies without exception adhere 
/to the ‘Bunny Club’ philosophy. Up until 1965 marriage was cause for 
instant dismissal. In some air lines today, pregnancy is still reason for 
\ discharge. Stewardesses in some air lines upon initial employment are 
required as a condition of employment to sign agreements permitting the 


| 
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We 
employer to discharge them at age 30 or 32 while the Crown Corporation 
hires stewardesses on a ten-year contract basis. Stewards and Pursers are of 
course not subject to these provisions.” 


298. We are concerned about the inequitable terms of employment that 
this brief describes. Although different air lines have different terms of 
employment, women’s tenure is generally restricted to about 10 years. No 
similar restrictions are placed on air line stewards. Therefore, we recommend 


the elimination of any discrimination on the basis of sex in the terms and | 


conditions of employment for air crew on air lines. 


Equality of Opportunity 


299. Discrimination that takes some conspicuous form, such as unequal 


pay or penalization for pregnancy, can be singled out and corrected—some- | 


times through legislation, more often through changes in the policy and prac- 


tice of enlightened employers. Establishing equal rights for women and mea | 
in these basic and clear-cut issues is an important step toward equality in 


employment, but it is still only a beginning. 


300. Laws can give women equal rights on the job. Only a radical change | 


in the attitudes of society can give them equal opportunities in employment 
and promotion. In practice their range of occupational choice is much nar- 


rower than that of men. By long custom, most occupations are sex-typed and 
relatively few are considered suitable for women. Girls are still conditioned | 


and counselled to prepare themselves for these traditionally female jobs. They 


are also encouraged to think that the prospect of marriage makes it unneces-_ 


sary for them to educate themselves fully for a working career. 


(a) Entering Employment 


301. Even a well-qualified woman will probably find it difficult to enter 


a field not traditionally regarded as female. Most employers prefer to hire 
men for jobs that lead to decision-making. Many advertisements are obvi- 


ously directed toward men and the practice of running male and female — 


help-wanted columns is still common in Canadian newspapers. Therefore, we 


recommend that the provinces and territories adopt legislation prohibiting — 


the advertisement of a job opening in a manner that expressly limits it to 
applicants of a particular sex or marital status. 


302. The recruitment literature and recruitment programmes of many 
organizations also tend to encourage occupational segregation. Even federal 


government publications, which meticulously avoid any statement that might F 


be interpreted as sex-typing, are often illustrated with pictures that show 
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nen and women in traditionally male and female occupations. Therefore, we 
ecommend that sex-typing of occupations be avoided in the text and in the 
llustrations of all federal government publications. 


303. The on-campus recruitment programmes annually conducted by firms 
seeking new university graduates are a useful index of women’s opportunities 
n professional fields. Participating firms give students and University Place- 
nent Offices, some of which are operated by Canada Manpower Centres, 
nformation about the jobs they have to offer and the qualifications they 
‘equire. Interviews with students are usually arranged through the University 
Placement Offices. 


304. Information about vacancies is circulated in several ways, including 
the publication Canada Careers Directory for University Graduates. In an 
analysis of the 1969-1970 edition the federal Women’s Bureau found that, 
of the 3,268 vacancies listed by banks, insurance companies, pharmaceutical 
and chemical firms and manufacturers of soap and detergents, 2,024 posi- 
ions were open only to men. This left only 1,244 jobs in these companies 
for which the University Placement Offices would be able to arrange inter- 
views for women. 


305. We consider that University Placement Offices have a responsibility 
for preventing discriminatory practices from being exercised on campus. 
Therefore, we recommend to the Canada Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration and to the universities that University Placement Offices refuse to 
make arrangements for firms to interview students in connection with posi- 
lions for which the firms have specified sex preferences or sex requirements. 


306. Married women encounter additional obstacles to entering employ- 
nent. Some employers are unwilling to hire them because they think that 
they will not work for long. Others still disapprove of women combining jobs 
and family responsibilities. In fact, these responsibilities also prevent many 
vomen from joining the work force. Without child-care facilities or staggered 
work hours, mothers of small children cannot meet a conventional working 
schedule. 
| 
(b) Advancing in Employment 
307. Inequality of opportunity does not disappear when women enter 
the labour force. Women’s advancement is usually limited to intermediate — 
evels. In 16 of 36 organizations surveyed for us, no women earned more J 
than $12,000. In the federal Public Service in 1968, the chances of a man 
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/ 
earning $14,000 and over were 18 times as great as a woman’s.® In the | 


; 


federal Crown Corporations surveyed, a man’s chances seem to be even ) 
better. | 
308. Again, opportunity is limited by occupational segregation. The | 
traditionally female occupations seldom lead to the upper echelons of 
management. Nor do they often provide the kind of challenge that can 
earmark an employee as a prospective occupant of the executive suite. This 
is of course part of the broader problem of dead-end jobs, and we believe | 
that tailoring jobs to match employees’ potential would help both men and 
women. But we also urge employers to develop programmes to move 
promising women out of these occupations and into the main stream. 


309. Even when women are in work that can lead to senior levels, their 
opportunities are fewer than those of men. Teaching is an example. Briefs 
dealing with women teachers cited studies made at different times in several 
provinces. The following excerpts speak for themselves. 

* In British Columbia in 1967, of the 245 principals in one area only five | 
were women.®% 
* In Alberta in 1966, a man was 7.5 times more likely to become a prin- | 
cipal than a woman, although he was only 2.5 times as likely to have higher | 
qualifications than a woman.® 

1 


* In Manitoba in 1968, although there were only seven men teachers to | 
every 12 women teachers, there were almost three and one-half times as} 
many men administrators as women administrators.%8 | 


} 
* In Ontario in 1967, of the total 3,459 elementary school principals | 
only 925 were women although there were more women teachers than men | 
teachers; in Ontario Teacher’s Colleges there were 270 men masters and | 
102 women masters but no women in administrative posts; in Colleges of | 
Applied Arts and Technology there were 1,365 men instructors and only | 
176 women; in the Department of Education 88 senior positions were held | 
by men and one by a woman and there were 380 men inspectors and super- | 


visors and only 27 women.®® 
| 


* In Quebec, under the Catholic School Commission of Montreal, in 1968, 
89 per cent of the elementary teachers were women but only 51.8 per cent of 
the principals were women; only 16.3 per cent of the staff of the Commission | 
were women, none of whom held senior positions. | 


65 Archibald, K. Sex and the Public Service. Study commissioned by the Public Service Commission | 
of Canada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970, Table II-3, p. 28. 
66 Brief No. 237. ’ 
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69 Brief No. 342. 
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* In Nova Scotia in 1961, there were 307 men principals and professors 
and only 70 women.” 


310. The situation in universities is not much better. A study made for 
the Commission by the Canadian Association of University Teachers com- 
‘pared women university teachers with men university teachers who had the 
same amount of training and were of the same age, and found a higher pro- 
portion of men in the ranks of dean, department head, professor and asso- 
ciate professor. A brief’? presented by a group of women university teachers 
‘reported that a survey which they had conducted found that one out of every 
four full-time men faculty members was a professor but that only one out of 
21 women was at that level. It also found that while the number of men in 
‘the survey was roughly six times greater than the number of women, there 
‘were more than 30 times as many men deans as women deans (excluding 
‘deans of Nursing Education and Home Economics). 


_ 311. One study of women in the mass media in a large Canadian city 
graphically documented their failure to reach senior levels. Reported by a 
national organization,“* the study covered 28 employers with a total of 1,147 
employees, 23 per cent of whom were women. Women represented 73 per 
cent of the people in the survey earning annual salaries under $4,000; 35 
per cent of those earning between $4,000 and $8,000; 2.75 per cent of those 
earning between $8,000 and $12,000; and 2.5 per cent of those earning 
‘over $12,000. Although 85 per cent of the women surveyed said they were 
willing to assume more responsibility, no women were editors, news editors, 
city editors or night editors on any city daily newspaper. Regardless of their 
‘competence, women appear to be promoted only in “women’s interest” areas. 


312. The most serious obstacle to women’s advancement is probably the 
fact that many employers think senior positions are for men. Consciously 
or unconsciously, these employers attribute to women as a group character- 
‘istics that result in their elimination from consideration. It is a fairly common 
practice to ascribe certain characteristics to a particular group. But the 
practice becomes highly suspect when those characteristics are automatically 
ascribed to each member of the group until it has been proven to be 
otherwise. 


313. Time after time briefs told us that this is happening to women. An 
interesting experiment in the federal Public Service supports this claim.’* 


1 Brief No. 433. 
"2 Brief No. 443. 
'3 Brief No. 94. 
4 Op. cit. Archibald. Appendix C, p. 201. 
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} 
To find out whether or not employers considering job applicants are in- : 
fluenced by their sex, officers were asked to rate the paper qualifications of| 
a number of candidates. Given a male name, one candidate was rated first 
86 per cent of the time. With a female name, the same candidate was rated 
first only 58 per cent of the time. Since the qualifications remained the same, | 
the rating clearly differed on the basis of sex. When they thought the candi- 
date was female, the raters scored against her characteristics that they appagl 
rently ascribed to women. 


314. We are convinced that women will not have equality of opportiliie 
so long as characteristics traditionally attributed to them as a group are! 
attributed to them individually. They risk being automatically eliminated) 
from consideration or being put to tests not required of male candidates. | 
Hither situation is intolerable from a viewpoint of equity and sound personnel 
practices. We urge employers to judge each woman’s potential for advance-| 
ment solely on her qualities as an individual. She should not be asked to) 
prove her suitability in any way not required of other candidates. | 


315. Inadequate education and experience are often mentioned as deter-| 
rents to women’s advancement. The number of women who attend university 
is much smaller than that of men; women who want professional or mana- 
gerial jobs should recognize the value of a degree. The claim that women lack 
experience for senior positions has some foundation too. This is partly because’ 
many women drop out of the labour force for a period. But another reason’ 
why women lack experience for senior levels is that few can reach middle} 
levels where the experience is gained. When women have the chance to! 
move up according to their individual potential this claim will be less valid.| 


316. Employers also cite women’s higher turnover’® and absentee rates) 
as reasons against their promotion. The validity of these reasons seems to us. 
highly questionable. 


| 
| 


317. Findings of studies on turnover rates of women and men are far! 
from conclusive. The effect of sex is hard to isolate from other factors such 
as age, education, marital status, industry and place of employment. Level 
of employment is sometimes relevant because employees at routine levels 
and in dead-end jobs have less stake in a career. A study of the federal) 
Public Service found that women’s turnover rates were generally higher than 
men’s, although this was not true in some age groups. It also found that 
women who left the service were more likely to return than were men. Their! 
training and experience were thus less likely to be lost to the service. 


75 The turnover rate of a group of employees is the number of terminations of employment shown! 
as a percentage of the total number of employees in that group for a specified period. | 
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318. Most studies indicate that women are absent from work more often 
than men, but this may be related to their job level rather than their sex. — 
Some studies indicate that employees in lower income brackets have higher 
absentee rates than those in upper brackets. The question is whether absentee 
rates in the low income brackets are higher because women are predominant 
there or whether women’s absentee rates are higher because they are in 

_ routine low-level jobs. 


319. In any event, differences in absentee rates of women and men are 
so small that they seem relatively insignificant. Women are reported absent 
about two days more than men in a year. This difference seems too slight 
to have any bearing on the future success or failure of an employee. We 
wonder whether an employer would choose between two men employees 
on this basis. 


320. Some employers also claim that neither women nor men will work 
_for women. Although it would appear that both women and men generally 
' prefer to work for men, we saw no evidence that women are unsatisfactory 

supervisors. We consider it significant that people who have worked for 
_awoman are less likely to prefer a male supervisor.’° We are convinced that 
| people will continue to prefer working for men until they get used to seeing 
_ women in senior positions. Those responsible for making selections for senior 
_ positions must ensure that they are not influenced by this preference. But 
_more than this, if the preference is ever to disappear, we believe employers 

must make a special effort to see that qualified women are given every 
_ Opportunity to advance. 


321. Women themselves are often blamed for not reaching senior levels. 
‘Many employers think women are “until” workers. They see them as 
| short-term employees who are working “until” they marry, “until” they have 

a family, or “until” they reach a short-term economic goal. Some employers 

are convinced that women are unwilling to assume responsibilities; they say 
| this is why so few women apply for senior positions. As one employer said, 
“Tt is the girl who discriminates against herself—by being unwilling to as- 
sume responsibility.” 


322. Some of this is no doubt true and women must realize that dedication 
, and self-development are important for success. But there is no evidence 
that unwillingness to assume responsibility is widespread among women or 
_that this is characteristic only of women. There is also some indication that 
the number of “until” workers is declining. 


} 7 Judek, S. Women in the Public Service. A study commissioned by the Canada Department of 
| Manpower, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, pp. 41-43. 


| 
| 
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| 
/ 
323. Some women unfortunately have no time or surplus energy for! 
self-development. Few women who have to care for children or aged or' 
disabled parents can afford help. Many others are in occupations that give; 
them no chance to demonstrate their potential for senior posts. The aware- 
ness that women have less opportunity to advance is itself a powerful dis- 
incentive. | 


324. But some women do reach senior positions. Having gone through) 
the mill, what do they think about the comparative opportunities of women) 
and men? We asked this question of a group of women who had “made the! 
grade”. They generally agreed that women have fewer opportunities for! 
advancement than men but that not all the blame lies with employers. They) 
felt that the smaller proportion of women with university degrees severely, 
handicaps women as a group, and that the breaks in most women’s em- 
ployment often deprive them of valuable experience and put them out of| 
touch with current developments. They considered women less likely than! 
men to increase their educational status after leaving school or to take. 


advantage of training courses. 


325. They also agreed that many women are strongly motivated and| 
well-qualified and that even these women find it hard to reach senior) 
levels. As one woman put it: “The natural inclination is to pick the man 
so that he (the employer) has no reason for picking the woman unless she 
has better qualifications.” 


326. They were convinced that successful women have to be better 
qualified and to work harder than men. Some felt the biggest hurdle is be- 
tween the lower levels and middle management. At this stage the impact. 
of adverse attitudes to women in management is most keenly felt. 


327. The women talked freely of the problems they encountered in their) 
careers. They pointed out that unless women press for advancement, they are. 
assumed to lack ambition. If they do press for it, they are forever tagged as. 
“aggressive”, a trait that our culture still considers desirable in men but not 
in women. So women find themselves in the familiar dilemma of being . 
criticized either way. 


328. They found that even women at the top are handicapped by their) 
sex. They often begin to manage in an environment charged with prejudices _ 
against them, and they have to learn to cope with this environment before 
they attempt to change it. In time, prejudices usually disappear within the. 
organization but they are still sometimes encountered in business relation-| 


ships with outsiders. It is sometimes difficult to persuade a businessman’ 


<— 
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that he is dealing with top management when management is a woman. All 
the women agreed it would be impossible for them to transfer from their 
senior positions to senior positions in other organizations. 


329. Most of these women, when asked what had contributed most to 
their success, credited it to hard work and long hours. More than one woman 
expressed her good fortune in finding work to which she could be totally 
committed. Others felt that their parents had given them confidence to set 


high goals. The moral support of their husbands and unprejudiced em- 


ployers was important, but less important than drives and standards learned 
from childhood. 


330. We received overwhelming evidence that inequality of opportunity 


| for women to enter the labour force, to choose their employment and to 


advance is widespread. We have also seen some evidence of employment 
discrimination against women on the basis of marital status.” 


; (c) Fair Employment Practices Legislation 


331. All jurisdictions in Canada have legislation dealing with equality of 


opportunity in employment, but only Quebec and British Columbia prohibit 
_ discrimination on the basis of sex.787® No province prohibits discrimination 


on the basis of marital status. It is clear that equality of opportunity for 


- women is not assured under present legislation. Therefore, we recommend 


that all provincial and territorial legislation dealing with equality of op- 
portunity in employment specify that discrimination on the basis of sex and 
marital status be prohibited. 


332. At the federal level there are three pieces of legislation dealing 
with discrimination in employment. The Fair Employment Practices Act 
applies to employment in works, undertakings or businesses within the 
legislative authority of Parliament but, while it covers employment in federal 
Crown Corporations, it does not cover employment in the Public Service. The 
Act does not prohibit sex or marital status as grounds for discrimination. 
Sex discrimination in employment in the Public Service is prohibited by the 


Public Service Employment Act but no reference is made to marital status. 


Finally, the Fair Wages and Hours of Work Regulations, applicable to 


_ companies under contract to the federal government, fail to prohibit dis- 
crimination in employment on the basis either of sex or marital status. 


| 77 Nova Scotia and Newfoundland have some restrictions on civil service appointments of women 


not required to be self-supporting. 


\ 78 The Newfoundland Human Rights Code, passed by the House of Assembly, has not been pro- 


claimed as of April 1970. 


79 Ontario Bill 83, The Women’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act, 1970, prohibits discrimina- 


tion on the basis of sex and marital status. The Act has not been passed as of May 1970. 
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333. There can be no question that discrimination on the basis of sex 
is prohibited by the terms of the Canadian Bill of Rights. As a result of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Drybones case*® it seems that prohibi- | 
tions specified in the Canadian Bill of Rights will be implemented in all 
areas under federal jurisdiction. We nevertheless think that all legislation | 
dealing with discrimination in employment should specify that sex is a 
prohibited ground for discrimination. We therefore believe that federal | 
legislation should include prohibition against discrimination on the basis 
of sex as well as on the basis of marital status. 


334. The staffs of the Senate and the House of Commons are not covered 
by any legislation dealing with discrimination in employment. We think 
all employees of the Government of Canada should be given the same 
protection and that this should be provided by the Fair Employment Practices 
Act. Therefore, we recommend that (a) The Fair Employment Practices | 
Act be amended to 


(i) include “sex” and “marital status” as prohibited grounds for dis-| 
crimination, and 
(ii) apply to all employees of the Government of Canada; and 


(b) The Fair Wages and Hours of Work Regulations be amended to include 
“sex” and “marital status” as prohibited grounds for discrimination. 


335. When the national employment services were transferred from the 
jurisdiction of the Unemployment Insurance Commission to the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration, that department assumed responsibility in| 
its Canada Manpower Centres for the administration of Part II of the Un- | 
employment Insurance Act. Section 22 (2)(b) specifies that it is the duty 
of the (Unemployment Insurance) Commission in organizing and maintain- | 
ing the employment service to ensure that in referring a worker seeking | 
employment there is no discrimination because of race, national origin, | 
colour, religion, or political affiliation but nothing in that section shall be 
construed to prohibit the national employment service from giving effect | 


to any limitation, specification or preference based upon a bona fide occupa- | 
tional qualification. 


336. We believe that sex and marital status should be included as prohib- 
ited grounds for discrimination. Therefore, we recommend that the provisions | 


now included in section 22 (2) (b) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, | 


amended to include sex and marital status as prohibited grounds for dis- 


crimination, be included in legislation applicable to Canada Manpower 
Centres. 


80 The Queen y. Joseph Drybones, S.C.R. 1970. 
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Use of Women’s Skills and Abilities 


337. In the Canadian economy women represent the greatest untapped 
source of needed manpower. Subject to our conviction that married women 
should be free to decide whether or not to enter the labour force, we believe 
that the opportunity of fully using their skills and abilities in the labour force 
is vitally important to women themselves. The Economic Council of Canada 
' has pointed out that the economy suffers when workers are not fully used: 
“The object of labour market policy, as we conceive it, is to bring about the 
matching of the supply and the demand for labour in specific localities and 
occupations in a way that manpower resources can be most productively 
utilized. It has as its purpose both the achievement of high employment and 
the utilization of the labour force at its maximum productive potential. 
- Workers who are employed at less than their productive potential, whether it 
is because of problems associated with lack of occupational, industrial or 
geographical mobility, earn less than they are potentially capable of earning. 
_ They contribute less to national productivity than they are potentially capable 
of contributing. There is thus an important loss of goods and services to 
the country as a whole. The national economic loss from inefficient use of 
manpower resources can be just as great as the economic loss arising from 
unemployment.”®? 


338. There are three main reasons why women’s skills and abilities are 
not being fully used. Some women, and this is especially true of married wo- 
men, have by choice remained outside the labour force. Other women 
who would like to enter the labour force are prevented from doing so by 
family responsibilities. Still others are working at jobs for which they have 
"more education, experience or potential than they need for the duties or 
responsibilities of the positions they hold. 


339. We believe that women’s abilities will not be fully used, particularly 
at intermediate and senior levels, until there are more women in top manage- 
ment. It is unrealistic to think that firmly entrenched attitudes about women’s 
capacities will be changed by a plea for justice or a more enlightened analysis 
of what women can do. We think these attitudes will change slowly or not 
at all until women have had a chance to show that they have capacities 
comparable to men. 


(a) Federal Boards and Commissions 


340. The federal government has so far shown little leadership. Brief 
after brief to the Commission deplored the virtual absence of women on 


81 Economic Council of Canada. First Annual Review. Economic Goals for Canada to 1970. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1964, p. 170-171. 
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federal Boards, Commissions, Corporations, Councils and Advisory Com- 
mittees. And year after year, briefs from women’s organizations to the Prime 
Minister of the day have urged the greater use of women in this capacity. 
A review made in 1969 by this Commission revealed that on the boards of 
directors of 97 federal agencies, Crown Corporations and Task Forces there 
were 639 men and only 42 women. Women comprised only 6.3 per cent of 
those appointed and 74 of these organizations had no women members, | 
There are also some 73 departmental advisory councils and committees with | 
a total membership in 1969 of 1,017 men and 102 women. Women’s Tep- 
resentation was nine per cent on these bodies, 47 of which have no women 
members. | 
341. Members are appointed by Order in Council or by other methods. 
outside the competitive system prescribed by law for federal service posi- | 
tions. The federal government is therefore in an excellent position to take 
special measures, for a time at least, to appoint more women. We are con- 
vinced that qualified women are available and we believe that these bodies 
may profit from management that reflects the views and experience of women | 
as well as those of men. Therefore, we recommend that the federal govern- 
ment increase significantly the number of women on federal Boards, Com- 
missions, Corporations, Councils, Advisory Committees and Task Forces. | 
Further, we recommend that provincial, territorial and municipal govern- 
ments increase significantly the number of women on their Boards, Com-— 
missions, Corporations, Councils, Advisory Committees and Task Forces, _ 


342. Women themselves must take responsibility for greater use of their 
skills and abilities in the labour force. They should actively seek advancement 
even though they may know their chances are small compared to those of 


men. They should also try to reach the highest educational level suited to | 
their capacities. 


343. Society does not make it easy for a housewife to improve her em- 
ployment qualifications. Technical schools and universities rarely adapt them- — 
selves to her hours and she in turn can seldom fit the hours of these institu- 
tions because she cannot find or afford baby-sitters. Women who need new 
skills or refresher courses in old skills are often unable to take advantage of 
the federal-provincial Programme of Occupational Training for Adults. 


In the Chapter dealing with education, we make proposals to correct this 
situation. 


344. We urge employers to make greater use of the skills and abilities — 
of their women employees. Equality of treatment of staff is generally a 
sound management principle. Any other course can lead to poor morale, | 
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distrust of management by both those discriminated against and those 
favoured, and a reduction in productivity. To make full use of staff, em- 
ployers should conduct comprehensive assessment programmes to identify ~ 
employees’ potential and needs, aim at tailoring jobs to coincide with em- 
ployees’ capacities and provide training programmes at all levels. 


(b) Training 


345. We were particularly interested in training for management posi- 
tions, because women generally seem to stop short of this career level. We 
found that the training of women for advancement to the middle and upper 
levels of management is being badly neglected. Some organizations surveyed 

give no management training whatsoever to women. Only two women among 

/ some one hundred persons have participated in the recently introduced “ 
Career Assignment Program, a programme designed to provide future execu- 
tives for the federal Public Service. 


346. This failure to train women is hard to reconcile with employers’ 
claims of a shortage of competent managers. There is no evidence that 
women are less likely to have management potential than men. Yet, if there 
is a shortage, employers are apparently “making do” with less than competent 
_ managers instead of developing the potential of women employees. We urge 
employers to establish special programmes to find and train suitable women 
_ for management. 


(c) Flexibility in Working Hours 


! 347. Employers can also make greater use of women who are not free 
during normal working hours. In occupations and professions where the sup- 
) ply of workers does not meet the demand, or situations where the work 
does not need a worker regularly or full-time, women who are unable 
to work normal hours could be usefully employed. Employers may find that 
_ they can increase productivity by using well-qualified women part-time 
rather than less-qualified persons who are available for the regular working 
hours. 

; 348. So that women could use their skills without jeopardizing their family 
: responsibilities, briefs urged more flexible hours of work such as later start- 
‘ ing hours, extended lunch periods, earlier closing or shifts. 


349. Some firms have demonstrated that flexible hours are feasible. A 
textile manufacturing organization has established a “twilight” shift from 
5 p.m. to 11 p.m. for about 40 married women.® They are covered by the 


82 Brief No. 347. 
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company’s collective agreements and are entitled on a pro rata basis to the 
same social and other benefits as full-time employees. A wire products manu- 
facturer has developed a “Housewife Shift” through the co-operation of 
management and unions.** It has solved a labour shortage and provided 


extra income to families. This shift allows women to prepare the family 


dinner before reporting for work. 


350. Briefs indicated, however, that the greatest use of the abilities of 
women with family responsibilities could be made not through shift work 


but through more part-time work for women. 


(d) Part-Time Work 


351. Of some 3,500 women surveyed in 1964 by the Women’s Bureau — 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, only 26 per cent were interested in | 
full-time employment while 74 per cent were interested in part-time em- | 


ployment. A 1966 sample survey of women university graduates conducted 


by the Canadian Federation of University Women revealed that more than | 
half the women who planned to work in the future would like part-time em- | 


ployment. 


352. Part-time work is not always available even in professions where 


workers are in short supply. A brief from the Federation of Medical Women 
of Canada and other Canadian Women Physicians** proved an excellent 
source of information on women physicians’ participation in the labour 


force, their interests and problems. Almost 80 per cent of Canadian 
women physicians continue to make use of their training. It is estimated 


that from 48.5 to 58 per cent of all married women physicians are working | 


full-time. A substantial number of women are practising part-time which, in 
the medical profession, could extend to a 40-hour week. 


353. Though women’s participation rate is high in the medical profession, 
the profession suffers from the loss of the skills and training of some women 
physicians. Since rapid advances in medicine make it difficult for married 
women to re-enter the work force after a period of absence, briefs stressed 
the great need for more re-training facilities. They also strongly urged that 
women physicians should be given more part-time work. They suggested 
that medical programmes in government, industry and schools could be 
adapted to employ married women with family responsibilities, and de- 


plored the inflexibility of some hospital staffing schedules that do not pro- 
vide for part-time work. 


83 Brief No. 311, 
84 Brief No. 302. 
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354. For home economists and dietitians, the picture is much worse. 
There is still a chronic shortage of workers in both professions, yet there 
are relatively few openings for part-time workers. As a result, many of 
these women withdraw from the labour force when they have families. 


355. Because society provides few opportunities for women to work 


_ part-time in the professions, it loses some services now in short supply and 
also gets little or no return for the investment made in the education of 


these women. We urge organizations employing workers in professions in 


short supply to make full use of women who are available for part-time 


work. 


356. In Canada the number of part-time workers has risen steadily. 


According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics,°> 22 per cent of the 2.3 
million women employed in 1967 usually worked less than full-time, com- 
pared to 17.3 per cent of the 1.6 million employed women in 1961. 


357. The latest occupational data available are based on 1961 census 
figures. At that time, the highest proportion of women wage-earners working 
less than 35 hours weekly were in sales, service and professional and 
technical occupations.*¢ 


358. The publication Part-Time Employment in Retail Trade® has a 


_ chapter on part-time employment in two department store chains. It provides 


interesting information not only on employees who work regularly but less 


than the normal weekly hours but also on those whose employment is more 


sporadic or, as the publication calls it, “non-regular”. In one company, the 
“non-regular” employees made up 49 per cent of the total staff. In the 


other company, they made up 27 per cent. 


359. The two department store chains reported that women applicants 


for part-time work are usually over 35 years of age and that recently many 


women over 50 have been looking for work. Supervisors preferred the older 
workers who, they felt, had “greater consistency of performance, a more 
highly developed sense of responsibility, a more settled attitude toward their 
jobs and, most important, a greater ability to inspire confidence in the 


i, customer.’’85 


360. Both companies reported that part-time employees were hired at _ 
the same rates as full-time employees. There was evidence, however, that 


' 85 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of Canada 1961. Vol. 3, Part 3, Table 24. DBS. Special 


Tables, 12-month Averages. Labour Force 1967, Cat. no. 71-001. Table 3a. 


86 Loc. cit. Census of Canada. 


87 Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau. Part-Time Employment in Retail Trade. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1969, pp. 27-37. 


88 Ibid. p. 31. 
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they were unlikely to advance. Regular part-time employees in both com- 
panies received the same vacations as full-time employees. Vacation pay 
was given to “non-regular” employees where provincial legislation required 
it. “Non-regular” employees did not usually receive paid holidays nor did 
they participate in company welfare plans. In one company they had no 
employee discount privileges. 


361. The expanded use of part-time workers has advantages and dis- 
advantages. People who encourage the use of part-time workers stress their 
importance as a source of supplementary manpower when labour or specific 
skills are scarce. They also emphasize that part-time employment can help 
to increase productivity by reducing fatigue and making better use of space 
and capital equipment. 


362. Some employers argue that increased use of part-time workers would 
raise their administrative costs although this should be partly offset by the 
increasing computerization of records. They also claim that the allocation 
of work and privileges to a staff including both full-time and part-time 
employees increases administrative problems. 


363. Full-time employees and unions also have reservations about the 
use of part-time workers. They fear that part-time labour, often lower paid, 
will offset the pressure of wage claims or that employers may replace full- 
time staff with this cheaper labour. 


364. Some advocates of women’s rights present arguments against the 
increased use of part-time workers. Much part-time work today requires no 
skills and some people fear this may affect women’s wages on the whole. 
The identification of women with unskilled, irregular work may also blur the 
image of women’s capacities in the work world. 


365. Although we recognize the problems inherent in the increased use 
of part-time workers, we believe that organizations should look seriously 
for areas in which this type of worker can be employed to advantage. This 
will certainly make much needed skills available to them. Part-time work 
will also give women more to offer when they return to the labour force 


full-time, because they will be less handicapped by loss of skills and out- 
dated experience. 


366. We also believe that part-time work will help women to achieve 
equality of opportunity in employment. Women who need or want to sup- 
plement their income should have a chance to do so, a chance many can 
get only by working part-time. Part-time work may also alleviate the feeling 
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of alienation from society from which some housewives suffer. Therefore, 
we recommend that the federal government undertake a study of the 


feasibility of making greater use of part-time work in the Canadian economy. 


‘ 


367. We recognize one major problem in the use of part-time workers: 
the provision of fringe benefits for those not employed on a regular basis. 
We nevertheless believe that ways must be found to provide these employees 
with pay and working conditions no less equitable than those provided for 
the full-time worker. 


The Government of Canada 


368. The Government of Canada is the country’s largest employer and also 


its largest employer of women. Some 475,000 people, including more than 
81,000 women, are in all government services including the Armed Forces. In 


this Report we have used the term “federal employees” to mean employees 
of the Government of Canada exclusive of those in the Armed Forces, and 


‘the term “Federal Service” to mean the Government Service exclusive of the 


Armed Forces. In this sense there are some 380,000 federal employees, of 
whom about 80,000 are women. Although about 25 per cent of all federal 
employees are in the National Capital area, the Federal Service employs 


_ people in almost all parts of Canada. 


369. The position of women employees in the Government of Canada 


deserves close examination, not only because the government employs a 


large number of women in a great variety of occupations, but because the 


_ government’s employment practices should demonstrate its principles. Since 
| Canada has officially subscribed to principles recognizing women’s’ right 
to equality of opportunity, the Canadian government must ensure that its 
_ employment laws, policies and _practices_reflect and_implement these prin- 


ciples. The government should also make its own adherence to principles 
conspicuous to other employers. 


370. Government organization is complex and by no means all employees 
are appointed under the same authority, subject to the same terms and condi- 


_ tions of employment or paid under the same wage scales. We have therefore 
_ examined the position of women employed in five separate areas of the Gov- 


ernment of Canada: the Public Service®® which is made up of government 


89 There are different definitions of the ‘Public Service” in different pieces of legislation. In the 
context of the two background studies we used, and consequently in the context of our Report, the 
“Public Service” has a particular meaning. In general terms, it means those portions of the Federal 
Service to which the Public Service Employment Act applies. But it does not include all the em- 
ployees under that Act. Much of the relevant data were available only on those portions of the 
Service that are now under the Public Service Employment Act and that had also formerly been 
under the old Civil Service Act, rescinded in 1967. In the context of this Report, then, the ‘‘Public 
Service’? means the former ‘‘Civil Service.” 
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departments and certain Boards and Commissions; some of the larger federal 
Crown Corporations and agencies; the Senate and the House of Commons; the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police; and the Armed Forces. 


The Public Service 


371. Women have been employed in the federal Public Service from its 
earliest days.°° In 1870, a matron and deputy matron of the Kingston Peni- 
tentiary were appointed and a woman was employed as “lock-labourer” at the 
Williamsburg Canal in 1871. By 1885, 23 of the 4,280 public servants were 


women, more than one-third of whom were junior clerks in the Post Office - 


Department. Today, there are some 41,000 women in the Public Service.® 


372. ‘These women represent 27.3 per cent of the Public Service. Approxi- 


mately 42 per cent of the women are single, 43 per cent are married and 15 
per cent are widowed, separated or divorced. It has been estimated that 55 
per cent of the women have one or more children, with about 20 per cent 
having children under the age of six years. 


373. Chart 3 shows the distribution of full-time Public Service employees ) 
by salary and sex for the year 1967. Women tended to be concentrated at the | 


lower pay levels, with 41 per cent of the women receiving less than $4,000 
per year as compared to seven per cent of the men. Slightly more than half 
the men received less than $6,000 while nine out of 10 women received less 
than that amount. 


374. In a number of ways the female work force in the Public Service 
is similar to the female labour force in Canada. Women represent approxi- 
mately 27 per cent of the Public Service and 31 per cent of the labour 
force. In both work forces, roughly half the women workers are married. 


In both the Public Service and the Canadian labour force, women earn less _ 


a 


than men. - —~ 


(a) Pay 


375. There is no equal pay legislation applicable to the Public Service. 
We believe the government should be held responsible by law for giving 
“equal pay for equal work” and earlier in this Chapter we have proposed 


91 This figure does not include several thousand women who are casual employees, prevailing rate 
employees, or employees excluded from the Public Service Employment Act. 
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that the Female Employees Equal Pay Act be amended to apply to all 
employees of the Government of Canada. 


376. The Government has, however, always supported the principle of 
equal pay, and we found no different pay scales for women and men in the 
Public Service. But we did find one situation that seems to us to have dis- 
criminatory features. The predominantly female occupation Nursing Assist- 
ant and the predominantly male occupation Nursing Orderly have similar 
duties and responsibilities. The starting salaries for the two classes®? in the 
Public Service are the same. Yet Nursing Assistants are required to have 
completed a course of training, usually 10 months long, and to be provin- 
cially licensed or certified. Nursing Orderlies, on the other hand, are trained 
on the job. More than this, Orderlies are automatically promoted to Spe- 
cialist Orderlies, with higher pay, after their training and a period of satis- 


! 


factory service; Nursing Assistants are not. | 


377. The fact that Nursing Assistants are frequently paid less than’ 
Nursing Orderlies outside the federal Public Service does not, in our view, 
justify this differential treatment. Therefore, we recommend that the dif-. 
ferential treatment of Nursing Assistants and Nursing Orderlies in the federal 
Public Service be eliminated. 


| 
378. As elsewhere in the work world, one reason for women’s lower 
earnings in the Public Service is that they are generally employed in the. 
lower-paying occupations. Table 11 shows the distribution of women in six’ 
occupational categories and points up their concentration in support occu-| 
pations which include clerks, secretaries, stenographers and typists. 
Table 11. Percentage Distribution of Women in the Federal Public Service | 

by Occupational Category, July 1967 


Office Support and Administrative SUDO ale 83.0 

Administrative...) ).0tn le ke), a 55 

‘Technical and Inspection...) eee 220 

Postal, Customs and Immigration: .<. e e eee 2.0 

Professional and Scientific.........cscccersecc 1S 

service and. Maintenance...) ee 0.5 

Hospital Classes... 0a.) o 2. eee Oe Sige) 
100.0 | 


Source: Archibald, K. Sex and the Public Service. Study commissioned by the Public Service 
Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970, p. 20. 


92 Nursing Assistants and Nursing Orderlies are employed in federal government hospitals for treat- 
ment of war veterans, armed forces personnel, Indians and Eskimos. 

93 In the Public Service, Positions are identified in terms of a “class” rather than an “‘occupation”. 
Related classes are grouped together to form an “occupational category”. For example the | 


Information Services class and the Personnel Administration class both belong to the Admini- ' 
strative Category. 
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379. There are many classes in the Public Service in which there are 
few or no women. Some of these classes are made up of only senior posi- 
tions and others have senior positions at the top of their pay scales. The 
virtual absence of women in these classes also pulls down the average of 
women’s earnings. The Senior Officer Class,°* the most senior level in the 
Public Service, includes Assistant Deputy Ministers. In 1967, of the 349 
Senior Officers, only three were women. For the same year, in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs six per cent of the Foreign Service Officers were 
women. In Trade and Commerce no women were Foreign Service Officers. 
Until two female trainees were appointed to this class in Trade and Com- 
merce in 1969, it was evidently considered that Canada’s diplomacy but 
not her trade could be entrusted to women. 


380. Since administrative positions are usually among the more senior 
positions in the Public Service, the small proportion of women in this 
category also helps to widen the gap between men’s and women’s earnings. 
In 1967, women made up less than 10 per cent of the employees in five 
of the 10 administrative classes. 


381. As elsewhere, women’s lower earnings can also be attributed to the 
comparatively lower pay scales for traditionally female professions. We have 
recommended earlier in this Chapter that the pay rates in the federal 
government for nurses, dietitians, home economists, librarians and social 
workers be set by comparing these professions with other professions in 
terms of the value of the work and the skill and training required. 


382. We would also like to draw attention to a practice that we consider 
an unfair way of establishing the pay for a traditionally female occupation. 
The level that a secretary can reach is based on the level of the person 
she works for rather than the duties she performs. In our view, this practice 
of “rug-ranking” seriously infringes on the rights of individuals to equitable 
treatment and places secretaries in a position in which their pay is de- 
pendent on the pay received by others. Therefore, we recommend that the 
positions of secretaries in the federal Public Service be classified by one 
of the methods used for other classes in the federal Public Service. 


(b) Conditions of Employment 


383. Except for certain provisions in the Public Service Superannuation 
Act and one regulation that covers the payment of an employee’s moving 
expenses, the Public Service does not differentiate between men and women 
in its terms and conditions of employment. Maternity leave is the one piece 
of protective legislation applicable only to women. 


+ 94 Since the Archibald and Judek studies were completed, the Senior Officer Class has been elimi- 


nated and the executive category substituted in its place. 
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384. Under the Public Service Superannuation Act, pensions for women 
and men contributors are computed on the same basis. But in its application 
the pension plan makes one serious distinction between men and women 
employees: it is designed to protect the widow of the male contributor but 
not the widower of the female contributor. The widow is paid an annuity 
equal to one-half the annuity her husband had earned. To cover the addi- 
tional cost of a widow’s annuity, male employees contribute to the Super- 
annuation Plan at the rate of 6.5 per cent. Women contribute at the rate 
of only five per cent, and their widowers receive no annuity. 


385. Briefs to the Commission urged that the Superannuation Plan be 
altered to provide protection for the husband of the woman worker. We 
believe this should be done. In our view the difference in provisions for 
female and male contributors cannot be justified if women and men are to 
be treated equally. Recognizing that removal of this differential treatment 
will increase the rate of women’s contributions, we suggest that women must 
assume the burdens of equality of treatment as well as enjoy its benefits. 


386. There is still another difference in the Public Service Superannuation 
Act. Under the terms of section 44 (1), supplementary death benefits are 
paid to the widow of a married male contributor. On the death of a married 
female contributor, they are paid to her estate. A woman can therefore will 
the supplementary death benefits to someone other than her husband. Since 


we see marriage as a partnership in which responsibilities and benefits are 


shared, we believe that the responsibilities of women and men to their 
spouses should be the same. Therefore, we recommend that the federal 


Public Service Superannuation Act be amended so that (a) there will be no | 
differences in the provisions on the basis of sex, and (b) the surviving spouse _ 


of a contributor will be paid the supplementary death benefits. 


387. The only other situation in which men and women in the Public | 


Service receive different benefits occurs in the Removal Expense Regulations. 
These Regulations apply to expenses incurred when an employee is trans- 
ferred from one place of duty to another or a person joins the Public 
Service to work in a place other than the place where he lives. Generally, 


the only expenses that may be paid are reasonable expenses incurred by the | 
employee and his dependants. The sex difference in the provisions of these — 


Regulations occurs in the definition of dependants. Dependants are defined 


as: (i) the wife of an employee; (ii) an employee’s dependent child who | 


has not passed his twenty-first birthday, or in respect of whom the employee 
is entitled to exemption under the Income Tax Act; (iii) any other relative 
of an employee who is a member of the employee’s household and who is 


dependent upon him for support by reason of incapacity or ill-health, | 


j 


7 


| 
: 
| 
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provided the employee certifies that he is entitled to an exemption for this 
relative under the Income Tax Act. Therefore, we recommend that the 
federal Removal Expenses Regulations be amended so that the expenses 
paid for the wife of an employee will also be paid for the husband of an 
employee. 


388. Maternity leave for the Public Service, the only protective legislation 
applicable specifically to women, was first introduced in 1958 in the form 
of leave given at the discretion of the employer. In 1962, at a time when 
maternity protection was not common elsewhere, the government showed 
leadership by making leave an entitlement. Nonetheless, the leave provided 
was, and continues to be, without pay. 


389. When maternity leave was introduced, collective bargaining was not 
common in the Public Service and provisions for maternity leave were 
prescribed by regulation. While maternity leave is now a subject for collec- 
tive bargaining, the Public Service Terms and Conditions of Employment 
Regulations still contain maternity provisions since some employees are not 
in bargaining units. 


390. Collective agreements seem to be continuing the provisions set out 
by regulation. Like the Public Service Terms and Conditions of Employ- 
ment Regulations, collective agreements provide for leave without pay. 
Some, however, give a day’s paid leave to a father when his child is born. 
A mother receives no pay at all, even on the day of the birth of her child. 


391. Earlier in this Chapter we pointed out the need for income protection 
for women absent from work for maternity reasons. To ensure this, we 
proposed that the Unemployment Insurance Act be amended to provide for 
payment of unemployment benefits to these women. We also proposed that 
employees of the Government of Canada be included in the programme. 
If these two proposals were carried out, women in the Public Service 
eligible for unemployment insurance benefits could collect some income 
during maternity leave. 


392. The Public Service Terms and Conditions of Employment Regulations 
provide for two months’ leave before the expected date of birth and six 
month’s leave after the birth. Shorter or longer periods may be authorized 
under certain conditions. In terms of the length of leave, the federal gov- 
ernment continues to show leadership. But we are concerned with the pos- 
sible discriminatory effects of section 50 (2). This subsection permits the 
deputy head to “direct a female employee who is pregnant to proceed on 
maternity leave at anytime, where, in his opinion, the interest of the depart- 
ment so requires.” We believe that a woman should not be compelled to go 
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on maternity leave any earlier than six weeks before the expected date 
of confinement and that she should be entitled to continue working during 
these last six weeks if a qualified medical practitioner certifies she is able to do 
her work. Therefore, we recommend that the federal Public Service Terms 
and Conditions of Employment Regulations be amended by (a) deleting sec- 
tion 50 (2), and (b) substituting the provision that, durmg the six-weeks 
period preceding the expected date of an employee’s confinement, a deputy 
head may direct the employee to proceed on maternity leave unless she 
produces a medical certificate that she is able to work. 


393. Collective agreements have so far included the provisions set out 
in the Public Service Terms and Conditions of Employment Regulations but 
there is no assurance that they always will. Adoption of our proposals that 
maternity leave provisions be included in the Fair Employment Practices 
Act and that it be applicable to all employees of the Government of Canada, 
would ensure that collective agreements could not include maternity leave 
provisions any less favourable than those prescribed in that Act. 


394. During maternity leave the employee is required to pay the employer’s 
contribution to the Superannuation Plan as well as her own. She must also pay 
her own and her employer’s contribution to the Group Surgical-Medical 
Plan, which provides for certain expenses not covered by Medicare. We 


believe that the woman should not have to bear this financial burden at a time. 


when she is suffering an income loss. Therefore, we recommend that the fed- 
eral government continue to pay the employer’s contribution to the superan- 
nuation and Group Surgical-Medical Plans when an employee is on ma- 
ternity leave. 


(c) Equality of Opportunity 


395. As in most other organizations, women’s opportunities of entering 
the Public Service and advancing in it appear to be fewer than those of men. 
The only protection against sex descrimination in the Public Service is in 
section 12(2) of the Public Service Employment Act which states that “The 
(Public Service) Commission, in prescribing selection standards under subsec- 
tion (1), shall not discriminate against any person by reason of sex, race, 
national origin, colour or religion.” 


_| 396. We have proposed that the Fair Employment Practices Act, amended 
to prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex and marital status, be made 
applicable to the Government of Canada. We recognize this may constitute 
a problem since two pieces of legislation dealing with sex discrimination in 
the Public Service would be administered by two different parts of the Service. 


§ 
{ 
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‘The Department of Labour administers the Fair Employment Practices Act. 
As guardian of the merit principle, the Public Service Commission administers 
‘the Public Service Employment Act. 


397. We have concluded that the advantages of having the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act applicable to the Public Service override any advantages 
‘to leaving this matter to the Public Service Employment Act. The former 
‘Act contains machinery for investigation and penalties for violations; the 
‘latter Act does not. Moreover in its role as the appointing agency, the Public 
\Service Commission is an employer like any private organization. We believe 
‘that another agency should be the guardian of fair employment practices. 


398. Inequality of opportunity to enter the Public Service does not arise 
from limitations on women’s rights to apply for positions. Openings in the 
|Public Service are rarely, if ever, restricted to one of the sexes. 


_ 399. We did, however, find one situation in which this is not the case in 
practice. In bindery operations in the printing trades, only women are ap- 
‘pointed to bindery positions level 1 and they are called “journeywomen”. 
Only men are ere onnitan! to PAS positions level 2 (the next higher level) 

and they are called “journeymen”. Therefore, we recommend that federal 

‘Public Service bindery positions at levels 1 and 2 be open to women and men 

‘on the same basis and that the job title “journeywoman” be eliminated. 


_ 400. In spite of the fact that virtually all positions in the Public Service 
are open to both sexes, we found evidence of subtle discriminations. Although 
Public Service advertisements, recruitment literature and recruitment pro- 
grammes scrupulously avoid any statement that might be construed as a sex 
‘preference, we received examples of male-directed advertisements and re- 
cruitment literature that seemed to be perpetuating sex-typing of occupations 
and the subordinate role of women. 


401. Briefs told us that women students believe that recruiting teams 
‘making campus visits for the Public Service are primarily interested in male 
“students. They also protested because these teams rarely include a woman. 


402. All these attitudes and practices contribute to occupational segre- 
gation by sex and, in our view, to further inequality of opportunity for women. 
_ That occupational segregation is a fact in the Public Service is demonstrated by 
‘the concentration of women in a few classes. If women are to have equality 
‘of opportunity in the Public Service, we believe that the Public Service must 
‘actively resist the traditional practice of sex-typing occupations. Because a 
‘woman’s choice of career is often influenced by tradition, we also believe that 
‘the Public Service should emphatically proclaim that women are just as much 


| 
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wanted in all occupations as men. Therefore, we recommend that, until the. 
sex-typing of occupations is eradicated, the federal Public Service Commis- 
sion and federal government departments (a) take special steps to increase 
the number of women appointed to occupations and professions not tradi- | 
tionally female, (b) review and, where necessary, alter their recruitment 
literature and recruiting programmes to ensure that it is abundantly clear 
that women are wanted in all occupations and professions, and (c) take 
special steps to obtain applications from qualified women when appointments ; 


for senior levels are being made from outside the service. 


403. Women encounter obstacles not only in entering the Public Service 
but in reaching its higher levels. Although women in the professions have 
fared better than less well-educated women, the door to managerial positions 
has opened noticeably only in the last two decades. ) 


| 

404. That women do not reach the upper levels in the same proportion as _ 
men was recently demonstrated by an examination of women’s and men’s” 
pay in 1968. In that year, the chances of a man receiving $10,000 and over 
were 12 times as great as those of a woman. The chances of a man receiving - 


$14,000 and over were 18 times as great. 


405. Employees usually advance by rising within their own classes. Most 
classes in the Public Service have a number of levels, each higher level repre- 
senting increased responsibility and pay. An employee advances by moving 
from one level to a higher one in the same class, usually one level at a time. 


406. A small proportion of women at the higher levels does not neces- 
sarily indicate that they are not advancing at the same rate as men. If there 
are fewer women than men at the lower levels, we can reasonably expect to 
find fewer women than men in senior positions. One way of comparing 
women’s rate of advancement with men’s is to compare the proportion of | 
women at one level with the proportion of women at the next lower level. 


407. The distribution by levels of women in selected classes in 1968 
was examined. In the professional classes, the percentage of women dropped 
as the level increased, except for research scientists and statisticians where 
women more than held their own. In the Administrative and Foreign 
Service category, the percentage of women almost invariably dropped as the 
level increased. Of the total number of employees in the top levels for all 
classes in the category, only 1.7 per cent were women. In the category as” 
a whole, 10.5 per cent were women. 


408. In other categories the proportion of women also tended to decrease 
as the levels increased. This was particularly striking in the clerical and | 
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_regulatory group of the Administrative Support category where slightly more 
‘than half of the employees were women. In the first three levels women 
‘heavily predominated. In the highest level, they represented only 13.1 per 
cent of the employees. 


409. This study indicated that women were generally not advancing to 
‘senior levels in the same proportion as men, even in those classes in which 
-women predominate. The two studies of the Public Service examined the 
“reasons commonly given for women’s failure to advance: their higher turn- 
_over and absentee rates, lower level of education, and lack of experience. 


_ 410. It was found that over the most recent six-year period the turnover 
rates for women in the Public Service had been almost twice as great as those 
|for men. When selected occupations were examined, the female rate was 
‘almost always higher. For a three-year average, the male rate in the selected 
| occupations was 7.5 per cent and the female rate 14.9 per cent. 


411. As Charts 4 and 5 indicate, age and pay levels were found to in- 
fluence turnover rates. Chart 4 shows that women’s turnover rates exceeded 
those of men for every age group but one. The one exception was in the 
under-20 age group where the male rate was almost twice the female rate. 
| When the average rates for those under 25 years of age were computed, 
however, the male and female rates became 21 per cent and 24 per cent 
respectively. One study says, “A middle-aged woman is at least as likely 
to stay on the job as a young man. The probability of losing a man or a 
woman under 25 in a particular year is about equal: among those under 20, 
i the man is twice as likely to leave as the woman’.%® 


_ 412. As Chart 5 indicates, turnover rates for women were higher than 
those for men in all pay brackets except under $4,000. For both sexes, the 
‘turnover rates tended to decrease up to $8,000 and then generally to level 
_ off. 


| 


_ 413. On the whole, then, the turnover rate of women is higher than that 
‘of men. But there is one compensating feature. There are a substantial 
‘number of employees who at one time left the service and have returned. 
One study has estimated that about three times as many women as men 
‘return to the Public Service.°* Some of the costs incurred in losing an 
~ employee are therefore more likely to be recovered if the employee is a 
(woman. 


95 Op. cit. Archibald. p. 78. 
‘96 Ibid. Archibald. p. 83. 
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Data for this chart will be found in the Appendix, Table A-3. 
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414. Absenteeism in the Public Service is usually related to sick leaw 
and to special leave for family or other emergencies. Sick leave is generalh 
called “casual” when the period is short and no medical certificate is re 
quired. Where a medical certificate has been necessary, the sick leave i 


called ‘‘certified’’. ; 


415. Absenteeism has been decreasing in the Public Service. In thi 
calendar year 1962, men used an average of 6.91 days of certified sick leavi 
and women used 9.36 days. In the fiscal year 1966-1967, certified leave hac 
dropped to 4.09 days for men and 4.41 days for women. The differenci 
between men’s and women’s total average sick and special leave usage wai 
only 1.24 days for that year. 


416. Married women used the most sick leave, followed by the womer 
and men “formerly married”. Rates for married and single men were onl 
slightly lower than those for single women. Married women used the larges 
number of days of special leave, but the number of days used by a marriec 
woman did not seem to be related to the size of her family. ) 


417. The claim that women lacked the necessary education for advance 
ment was examined. Like the Canadian labour force in general, at the higl 
school level the education of women in the Public Service was found to be 
somewhat higher than that of men. Again like the labour force, the propor. 
tion of women with university degrees was lower. In so far as senior posi 
tions requiring a degree are concerned, then, the lack of the required leve 
of education may contribute to women’s not advancing to the relatively 
small group of positions requiring a degree. ) 


418. The kind of university education women have seems to be relatec 
to their advancement. It has been estimated that only 40 per cent of the 
women making more than $10,000 annually and only 25 per cent of those 
making more than $12,000 are in traditionally female professions. This 
suggests that the traditionally female professions provide less opportunity 
than other professions for advancement to senior pay levels. 


419. Men in the Public Service average slightly more years of working 
experience than women. As Charts 6 and 7 illustrate, in 1967 the difference 
between the sexes was not great either in terms of total years of employ- 
ment or years in the Federal Service. The fact that women usually enter the 
Service at an earlier age than men explains why women with breaks in 
service are able to almost catch up with men. 


420. But when the pay levels reached by women and men with the same 
education and experience are compared, some curious findings emerge. As 
one study put it, women “tend to do less well in the Public Service, relative 
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to men, the more work experience and the more education they have, up to 

and including a bachelor’s degree”.°7 A woman with a bachelor’s degree and 
26 years of experience is probably the worst off; her salary is only 56 per 
| cent of the salary of a man with the same education and experience. Women 
| begin to do better with a master’s degree and, with a Ph.D., do almost as well 
‘as men. There is evidence, then, that the failure of women to advance cannot 
| be wholly attributed to the inadequacy of their education or experience. 


"421. What do employees themselves say about the opportunities of 


| women in employment in the Public Service? One of the studies questioned 
/42 women in senior positions and a matched sample of 20 men.** Both 
_sexes felt that there was less discrimination on the basis of sex in the Public 
‘Service than in industry, business and the professions. Nonetheless, 75 per 
cent of the women and 50 per cent of the men believed discrimination 
‘against women did exist. Several women felt that women had less chance 
‘to achieve management positions. Six women said they had been told 
explicitly that they could not be appointed to certain positions because they 
)were women. 
_ 422. Imaginative programmes can help to eradicate inequality of oppor- 
tunity and to foster women’s advancement in the Public Service. But we are 
‘convinced that adverse attitudes to women’s advancement are so ingrained 
‘that only deliberate policies can correct the long-standing imbalance of 
men and women at senior levels. We believe that this can be done within 
the merit principle. Therefore, we recommend that the federal Public Service 
‘Commission and federal government departments have as an objective the 
‘elimination of the imbalance in the proportion of women and men in senior 
‘positions and (a) as much as is feasible, emphasize potential rather than 
‘experience as a basis for appointment or promotion; (b) ensure that vacancies 
‘are open to employees at a classification level low enough to permit con- 
‘sideration of qualified women; and (c) when a job opens, make sure that 
‘women candidates get full consideration including the evaluation of their 
experience in volunteer work and running a household if it is relevant. 


| (d) Use of Women’s Skills and Abilities 


423. Although the Public Service is gradually making greater use of 
women, it is not yet taking full advantage of their skills and abilities. In 1965, 
the Royal Commission on Government Organization noted this:°° “The gov- 
ernment as an employer has, on the whole, discriminated against women less 


97 Ibid. Archibald. p. 87. 

(98 Ibid. Archibald. Appendix B., p. 179. 

‘99 The Royal Commission on Government Organization. Report. Vol. 1, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
} 1965, p. 379. 
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than have most employers in commerce and industry. On the other hand, 
it would be to its advantage were it to make more effective use of the talents | 
and qualifications of women because of the wide range of employment oppor- 
tunities which are suited for women....” We believe that means must be 
found to move women with potential out of the traditionally female occupa-_ 
tions and professions and into the stream that leads to senior levels. There- 
fore, we recommend that the federal Public Service Commission and federal 
government departments (a) introduce programmes that will ensure the con- 
sideration of secretaries for administrative positions, and (b) open up inter- 
mediate and senior administrative positions to women in traditionally female 
professions. | 


424. If women are to be fully used, they will have to be fully trained. 
As a route to senior positions, the administrative trainee class is one of the 
key entrance classes in the Public Service. The class is open to university 
graduates and to students in their graduating year and recruitment is carried 
out annually on university campuses. The purpose of the programme is to 
find people who can learn to take over senior managerial and executive 
responsibility as quickly as possible. Successful applicants are given positions 
in departments and enrolled in a two-year development programme. 


425. We were told that some departments are unwilling to accept women 
administrative trainees and so we examined the opportunities that women 
have had in the last three years to be appointed to this class. If departments 
have reservations about accepting women, the statistical information on the. 
recruitment and appointment of women and men does not reveal it. We found 
no evidence of discriminatory treatment in selection or placement. 


426. Nonetheless, if the feeling persists that departments look to the 
administrative trainee programme to produce senior personnel who are male 
and not female, it can discourage women applicants. And, if indeed depart- 
ments do view only the men as potential senior employees, this view will 
doubtless be reflected in the kind of training assignments given to women. 


427. Since the administrative trainee programme is an excellent way of 
bringing into the Public Service women with the potential to move up to 
senior positions, we believe the Service should go out of its way to attract 
more women applicants. This could be done by special recruitment literature 
to inform women that the government welcomes women applicants, by 
recruitment teams actively seeking interviews with women students, and by 
informing University Placement Offices of the government’s objective to 
attract more women to the Service. We also think that departments should 
make it clear to those involved in the training of women administrative 
trainees that they are to receive the same kind of training assignments and | 
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opportunities as the men. Therefore, we recommend that (a) a special effort 
be made to attract more women applicants for administrative trainee positions 
in the federal Public Service, and (b) federal government departments ensure 
that women administrative trainees are given the kind of training assignments 
that will prepare them for advancement to the senior levels. 


428. We are concerned that only a small proportion of women employees 
are being trained for management. Some courses are open only to employees 


' below a specified age and earning more than a specified salary. Since women 


have less opportunity to advance than men, we believe these requirements 
may be eliminating women with qualifications and potential comparable to 
those of some men who can take the courses. We understand that these 
requirements have been occasionally waived to admit a few women; we think 
the situation of women warrants greater use of this special measure. There- 


| fore, we recommend that action be taken to increase greatly the enrolment 
- of promising women in federal Public Service management courses, including 
_ the step of waiving salary floors and age ceilings where necessary in their case. 
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429. To ensure that the Public Service makes the best use of available 
talent, the Public Service Commission recently introduced the Career Assign- 
ment Program (CAP). The programme is primarily for Public Service em- 
ployees but some people from outside the Public Service are admitted. 


430. Officers chosen for their proficiency first attend an “in-residence” 


_ management course and are then given a variety of job assignments designed 


to broaden their experience and test their capability for senior executive posi- 
tions. The programme will be expanded to provide more experience in private 
business, international agencies and other levels of government in Canada. 


431. Although CAP is designed primarily for officers in the 30 to 40 age 
group, priority was first given to more senior personnel. In the first year most 


| participants were over 40 years of age with the range from 31 to 56 years. 


i 
| 
| 

{| 
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In each subsequent course the average age dropped until by the fourth course 
it was 39 years. 


432. The relationship between age and level of responsibility remains part 
of the selection criteria for 1970. Although the maximum age remains 50, 
the average age of participants is expected to fall as preference is given to 
those in the 30 to 40 age group. The present age and salary criteria for 


- admission are as follows: 


Age Salary 
AGSUAVearss TOM. $19,000 minimum 
ALEASU years Min eis. 17,000 minimum 
SG-ADE ears mee 14,250 minimum 


S5fyearstonmmeder) 42.8 13,000 minimum 
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433. It is expected that slightly more than 100 officers will take the full 
programme each year. The responsibility for finding and choosing candidates | 
rests with the departments. The Career Assignment Office of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission is responsible only for ensuring that the mix of those 
selected reflects a fair distribution between departments and a balance of oc- 
cupations and ages. It has not been found necessary to impose any depart- 
mental or occupational quotas. ; 


434. Only two women had participated in CAP by the end of March 31, 
1970 and only one had been chosen for the full programme starting in April 
1970. We believe it essential that a substantial number of women enter this 
programme. As we understand it, the programme is a source of future 
executives. Women are finding it difficult to reach senior levels now; if they 
are not well represented in the programme their opportunities will be further 
reduced. We believe that women’s position will not improve until they get a 
chance to show that they can handle senior responsibilities. The Career 
Assignment Program can give them this chance. 


435. If many women are to participate, the age and salary criteria for 
admission to the programme may have to be relaxed. We do not think this 
will necessarily lower the calibre of participants. Women have not progressed | 
at the same rate as men. It is therefore likely that some older women at lower 
salaries may have the same potential as men who meet the present criteria of 
age and salary level. 


436. In time, with adoption of the recommendations we have made in this’ 
Chapter, no special measures for women should be needed to ensure their 
participation in the Career Assignment Program. If all departments 
genuinely try to make full use of their women employees, special measures ; 
will not be needed now. We regret the necessity to promote women’s oppor- 
tunities by means of special safeguards. At present, however, it seems to 
us essential that these opportunities should be protected by setting a minimum 
female enrolment in each CAP course. Therefore, we recommend that, for 
the next 10 years, the number of women enrolled in each course in the 
Career Assignment Program of the federal Public Service be no less than 
10 per cent of the total number of people enrolled in the course. 


437. We examined the use made by the Public Service of the skill and 
training of housewives who want part-time or evening and night work. 
Although many part-time workers were used during World War II, we found 
that few women today are regularly working part-time. In office and admin- 
istrative support classes, women may be appointed for short periods to re- | 
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| place absent employees or to handle an overload of work, but these women 
‘usually work full days. A few officers are occasionally called in for short 
|periods of work. 


438. Recently the Public Service Commission showed leadership by re- 
cruiting housewives for part-time work in professions short of workers. Jobs 
were first offered to librarians, economists and statisticians, then to professions 
in the Administrative and Foreign Service category and in the Scientific and 
'Technical category. Although not many people were hired, the programme 
provided a chance to see whether the idea of giving more part-time work to 
housewives was practical. Hours of work and vacation leave were geared to 
home responsibilities. Normal fringe benefits were given on a pro rata basis. 


439. Ottawa gives housewives an unusual opportunity to work for a few 
months every year. The Taxation Data Centre annually employs large numbers | 
of workers for periods of at least four months, usually beginning about March. » 
In 1969, 600 clerks were hired to work full days and 225 clerks to work 
three and one-half hours every evening. About 400 full-day typists and 500 
evening typists were trained and then employed as keypunch operators. A 
large number of experienced operators and some supervisors were also ap- 
pointed. Pay ranged from $246 a month to $440 a month and employees 
received vacation pay when the work was finished. 


440. Most members of this seasonal staff are housewives who look forward 
to the chance to earn extra money and to join the work force for a short 
time. The work comes at a good time of the year for women with children 
at school and it is long enough to give housewives a change from their 
home activities. While the turnover rate is high, many return year after year. 
Others take advantage of the training and take full-time jobs in the Public 
Service or elsewhere. 


| 
} 


| 


441. We believe that the federal Public Service should explore the greater 
juse of part-time employees. Apart from its advantages for the women who 
vare hired, the government may well find it solves the problem of obtaining 
‘satisfactory employees in shortage areas. Part-time work can also help to 
‘keep married womens’ skills and experience from being outdated when the 
women are free to work full-time. 


442. Where part-time workers are employed, we believe that their 
‘employment conditions should be comparable to those of the full-time 
worker. We have noted that, under the Public Service Terms and Conditions 
of Employment Regulations, part-time employees are not granted the pay 
jincreases provided for in most positions. Therefore, we recommend that (a) 
ithe federal Public Service Terms and Conditions of Employment Regulations 
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be amended so that part-time employees will receive pay increases on the 
same basis as full-time employees, and (b) collective agreements for the 
federal Public Service contain this provision. 


443. Before leaving our assessment of the position of women in the 
Public Service, we have a final point to make. Over a hundred-year span, 
the federal government has yet to appoint a female Deputy Minister of a 
department. This must mean one of two things: either there have been no 
women as well qualified as the men appointed to this office or women have 
not been considered. We cannot say which reason is true. We leave this to 
the government of the day to answer. 


444, We would also like to point out that there are no women who are 
Assistant Deputy Ministers of departments. Although these positions are 
filled under the Public Service Employment Act, they are sometimes a 
stepping stone to Deputy Minister appointments. We think it regrettable 
that women are not gaining experience as Assistant Deputy Ministers. 


Crown Corporations and Agencies 


445. Many employees of the Government of Canada are not in the Public 
Service. Of some 380,000 employees in the Federal Service, approximately 
138,000 are in Crown Corporations and agencies. These organizations 
employ more than one-third of the male employees in the Federal Service 
but less than one-fourth of the female employees. Women, about 15,000 in: 
number, represent only 11 per cent of the total strength of Crown Corpora- 
tions and agencies. 


446. Federal Crown Corporations and agencies carry out a wide variety 
of functions and usually operate independently of a government depart- 
ment. They range in size from such giants as the Canadian National Rail- 
ways with thousands of employees to very small organizations such as the 
Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation with only three employees. 


447. Although they differ in many ways, these organizations have one 
thing in common: they are not subject to the legislation dealing with 
appointment and terms and conditions of employment for the Public Service. 
Thus, their personnel laws, policies and practices can differ from the Public 
Service and vary from one corporation or agency to another. For this 
reason the position of women in the Federal Service cannot be assessed on 
the basis of the Public Service alone. However, because there are well over 
50 federal Crown Corporations and agencies which vary in their policies 
and practices, we have had to restrict our examination to only a few. 
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448. Because of their size and comparability with private enterprise, Air 
'Canada, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the Canadian National 
| Railways, three of the largest Crown Corporations, were included in the study 

on the status of women in 36 organizations. In another study conducted for 
us, the position of women was examined in four other reasonably large and 
representative Corporations and agencies—the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
| ing Corporation, the Defence Research Board, the National Film Board 
‘and the National Research Council. It also included an examination of 
-women in the Bank of Canada, a Crown Corporation with status somewhat 
different from that of the other Corporations. In all, it covered approximately 
7,600 male employees and 3,000 female employees. In this section we deal 
only with the study of these five Crown Corporations and agencies. 


449. The collection of data for this study posed certain problems. Cor- 
‘porations and agencies, operating as they do under different legislative 
‘authorities, do not necessarily compile the same personnel data or keep 
records in the same way. Nonetheless, by gathering extra information from 
‘discussions with personnel managers and interviews with women and men 
‘in senior and intermediate positions, we were able to get a fairly clear 
‘picture of the position of women. 


450. The government’s policy to grant “equal pay for equal work” 
extends to Crown Corporations and agencies but not all of them are subject 
‘to the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act. Our study found no sep- 
arate wage scales for women and men. Some of the women and men inter- 
viewed, however, expressed the view that the higher pay authorized for 
exceptional performance is sometimes being used to discriminate between 


\ the sexes. 


other places, earn less than men. In the study, 80 per cent of the women 
sand 22 per cent of the men earned less than $6,000 yearly. Only 2.6 per 
‘cent of the women earned $10,000 or more, compared to 29.4 per cent of 
the men. And only one-half of one per cent of the women earned $14,000 
or more, compared to 15.9 per cent of the men. 


451. Women employed in Crown Corporations and agencies, as in most 
4 
| 


- 452. As usual, occupational segregation seems to be a major factor in 
this difference in salaries. In the organizations surveyed, more than four- 
fifths of the women were in administrative support occupations. They com- 
prised 76 per cent of all employees in these lower-paying occupations. They 
theld only 15 per cent of the administrative positions and six per cent of the 
professional positions. In the creative field they occupied 18 per cent of the 
positions, but this figure represented only one per cent of the total number 
f women. 
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453. This difference in pay can partly be accounted for by the fact that 
proportionately fewer women than men reach the higher levels. Although 
all the organizations in the study disclaimed any official policy restricting the 
level women can reach, it was clear that the attitudes of some people in these 
organizations were effectively excluding women from managerial, profes- 
sional and creative positions. Of the senior and intermediate employees 
interviewed, 71 per cent of the women and 41 per cent of the men said that 
they were aware of prejudice or discrimination against women. Only one 
woman was in a position to influence policy. In general, the women inter- 
viewed in all five organizations felt there was a tacit understanding by the 
management that there should be no women on management teams. 


454. The usual reasons were given for not promoting women: lack of 
educational qualifications, lack of mobility, high absentee rates and high 
turnover rates. Although we strongly object to the use of purported group 
characteristics in assessing the potential of individuals, we did examine 
women’s records in these four areas. 


455. In the Corporations and agencies surveyed, we found that the edu- 
cational levels of women and men were very similar to those found in the 
labour force in general: 58 per cent of the women, and only 29 per cent of 
the men, were high school graduates. At the post-secondary school and 
bachelor degree levels there were proportionately about half as many women 
as men. Only two per cent of the women had a higher degree than a bachelor 
degree compared to 15 per cent of the men. This is particularly significant 
in a work force that includes two scientific research organizations. We sug- 
gest that these organizations could make significantly better use of women’s 
ability by actively seeking out women employees in scientific fields and sub- 
Sidizing them in courses leading to a postgraduate degree. Therefore, we 
recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) ensure that 
women scientists and technologists receive equal consideration with men for 
appointment, and (b) make a special effort to give graduate women employees 
a chance to take post-graduate degrees. 


456. We found no reliable data on the relative willingness of women and 
men to be transferred to other localities. Of the senior and intermediate men 
and women interviewed in the study, 58 per cent of the men and 76 per cent 
of the women had never been transferred. This indicates that mobility is not 
always a factor in selection for advancement. 


457. Not all organizations were able to supply absentee and turnover 
rates. For those supplying data, women on the average were absent two 
and one-half days a year more than men. Information on turnover rates | 
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was available only from some organizations and covering only short periods. 
Women’s rates were reported as higher than men’s but, except in one organ- 
ization, the differences were small. 


458. It is apparent, then, that the position of women in Crown Corpora- 
tions and agencies is no better than elsewhere in the Federal Service. It can 
be improved by definite and realistic efforts to combat occupational segrega- 
tion by sex. In the earlier part of this Chapter, we have elaborated on the 
adverse effects of occupational segregation and have proposed ways to elimi- 
nate it. And we have also pointed out the need for short-term compensatory 
measures. Therefore, we recommend that federal Crown Corporations and 
agencies (a) develop transfer and promotion measures that will encourage 
women to move out of the traditionally female occupations into other oc- 
cupations, and (b) emphasize in recruitment programmes that all occupa- 
tions are open equally to women and men. 


459. Occupational segregation is only part of the problem. Because 
women are not reaching senior levels, organizations are losing the skills 
and abilities some women could contribute. Therefore, we recommend that 
each federal Crown Corporation and agency devise a long-term plan for 
the better use of womanpower within its organization. 


460. Training is an important way of ensuring that the potential of em- 
ployees is realized. We found that women were given much less training than 
men. In two organizations with men and women employees roughly in the 
ratio of two to one, training was given approximately eight times as often to 


men as to women. We are convinced that women have greater potential than _— 


these figures seem to indicate. Therefore, we recommend that, where the size 
of staff warrants it, federal Crown Corporations and agencies appoint one 
or more qualified people whose primary duty for the next five to eight years 
will be to provide for the training and development of women in their 
organizations. 


461. In some of the organizations studied, fairly extensive rotational pro- 
grammes between field and head offices are part of management training. 
Some administrators apparently hesitate to include women in these pro- 
grammes. Therefore, we recommend that federal Crown Corporations and 
agencies with rotational programmes between field and head offices ensure ~ 
that women are considered for rotation on the same basis as men and are 
not judged in advance on their freedom to rotate. 


462. We found evidence that women are not generally involved in decisions 
on promotions to senior positions. Selection committees for intermediate and 
senior positions are usually composed entirely of men; recruiting teams sent 
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to university campuses rarely, if ever, include a woman. Therefore, we 
recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) review their 
selection procedures to ensure that women are used in recruitment and 
selection programmes, and (b) have senior women officers on their personnel 
administration stafts. 


463. Most of the organizations studied have maternity leave provisions 
identical or similar to those of the Public Service. At least one collective 
agreement provides for maximum leave of four months instead of the eight 
months provided for in the Public Service. One organization gives maternity 
leave on an ad hoc basis. In no case is leave with pay provided. Earlier in 


this Chapter we have recommended that the Fair Employment Practices Act — 


be amended to include entitlement to maternity leave and that the Act be 
applicable to all employees of the government Service. We also have rec- 
ommended the application of the Unemployment Insurance Act to women 
during maternity leave and to employees of the Government of Canada. 
Adoption of these recommendations will entitle women in Crown Corpora- 
tions and agencies to maternity leave and, during the leave, to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits that they may have earned. 


464. Some of the organizations studied are under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act while others have separate plans. We found that 
separate plans contain the same kind of differential treatment of women 
and men that exists in the Public Service Superannuation Act. 


465. Substantial differences were found in insurance plans of some 
Corporations and agencies. In one, a married or single man is covered for 
a base rate of $3,000 plus an additional $3,000 for every $1,000 of his 
yearly salary. If he earns $10,000 a year, for example, he is covered for 
$33,000. A woman, on the other hand, is covered for a base rate of $3,000 
plus an additional $2,000 for each $1,000 of her yearly salary. With a yearly 
salary of $10,000, she is covered for only $23,000. 


466. In another Crown Corporation with a group life insurance plan, for 
single men and women and for married women with no dependants the 
coverage is the equivalent of one year’s salary up to a maximum of $20,000. 
For a married man or a once-married woman with dependants, the coverage 
is the equivalent of two year’s salary up to a maximum of $40,000. A 
number of single women have requested coverage for their dependants. So 
far this has not been granted. Therefore, we recommend that different 
provisions on the basis of sex be eliminated from superannuation and in- 
surance plans for federal Crown Corporations and agencies, 
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467. Adoption of our proposals will be a step toward improving the 
position of women in Crown Corporations and agencies. But we believe that 
‘the Government and these organizations themselves must let it be publicly 
known that they are committed to giving women equal opportunity to get 
jobs, to be fairly paid and to use their skills and abilities fully. Therefore, 
we recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) make 


clear to educational institutions, and to the public, that career opportunities 


within their organizations are open to women and that they are encouraging 


'women to prepare themselves for such careers; and (b) require each private 
organization with which they do business to include in each contract, a 


Staff of the Senate and the House of Commons 


| 


, 468. The Parliament buildings at Ottawa are the centre of activity for 
-another class of federal employee. A study conducted on our behalf re- 
ported that in 1969, 1,291 workers provided services for Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons. 


clause that prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. 


_ 469. These included 223 Senate employees under the supervision of the 
Clerk of the Senate, and 1,068 House of Commons employees under the 
‘supervision of the Clerk of the House of Commons. The Senate and the 


] 


/ House of Commons determine personnel policies for their respective staffs; 


they tend to follow policies established for the federal Public Service. Certain 


services common to both the Senate and the House of Commons, such as 
the health units, the restaurants, and the distribution of documents, come 


under the administrative control of the House of Commons. The Speaker 


| 


of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons are jointly 
“responsible for the Library of Parliament. The Library was not included 


in our study. 


_ 470. Of the 1,291 employees on the two staffs, 657 were women and 634 
were men. These figures are misleading; only 249 of the women were full- 


time employees, but 517 of the men worked full-time. There were 170 
- women who worked part-time the year round and 233 women who worked 


only during parliamentary sessions. There were no male part-time workers 


1 


| 


and only 96 men were employed for sessions. The few remaining employees 
were employed casually or under contract. 


_ 471. The age distribution of women on the staffs of the Senate and the 
\House of Commons differs from the age distribution of women elsewhere 
‘in the Federal Service and women in the labour force in general. The per- 
centage of women in each age group, following more closely the pattern of 


' men, appears to increase up to age group 45-54. 
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472. Here, as everywhere else in the Federal Service, women earn lesa 
than men. On the whole, however, the gap is much smaller because pro-' 
portionately more women and fewer men are in the higher wage brackets| 
here than in the rest of the Federal Service. In 1969, 14.2 per cent of the. 
women earned $10,000 or more as compared to 23.5 per cent of the men. 
But the men were well ahead of the women in the top pay brackets. Slightly/ 
more than four per cent of the men and less than one-half of one per cent) 
of the women earned $14,000 or more. ) 


473. Men predominated in administration and women in administrative 
support. Almost one-third of the staffs were in operational occupations; | 
although men predominated here too, 25.2 per cent of the women employees. 
were in this kind of work. Except in the Library of Parliament, which was) 
not included in our study, there were virtually no professional workers. 


474, Women are never appointed as messengers or as protective staff. | 
The physical demands of the work are given as the reason for ruling out) 
women in these fields. A further differential practice appears to discriminate | 
against women in the cleaning service. Charwomen are appointed only part-) 
time and at an hourly rate. Men cleaners, on the other hand, work full-time | 
and are paid an annual rate. We believe these sex barriers to employment | 
should be eliminated. Therefore, we recommend that sex-typing of the) 
occupations of employees working in the Senate and House of Commons | 
be discontinued. 


475. Although we found no formal barriers to the promotion of women, 
it is apparent that women have not been appointed to senior positions. | 
Therefore, we recommend that the Clerks of the Senate and the House of 
Commons devise a long-term plan for better use of womanpower and for 
Opening senior positions to women as well as to men. 


476. Since benefits and terms of employment are generally the same as | 
those found in the Public Service, the few differences for men and women | 
in the Public Service also exist for the staffs of the Senate and the | 
House of Commons. They are covered by the Public Service Superannuation | 
Act and amendment of that Act, as we have recommended, will remove in- 
equitable treatment for women working in the Senate and the House of | 
Commons as well as for women in the Public Service. The same maternity | 
leave is provided as in the Public Service and our recommendations for the | 


Public Service should also benefit employees of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. | 

477. Finally, we must again emphasize our concern over the lack of any 
legal requirement for equal pay for equal work or any legal prohibition of , 
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discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. We reiterate our con- 
viction that the federal government should set for itself the same require- 
ments that it expects from others. The legislative changes we have recom- 
mended would provide such protection for women employees in the Senate 
and the House of Commons. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


478. The federal government also employs women in the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. Although uniformed women are now common in 
municipal police forces, the uniformed service of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police has remained strictly a male preserve. The Force does, 
however, employ hundreds of women in a variety of civilian occupations. 
Most of these women, and some men, are appointed under the Public 
Service Employment Act and they have been included in the portion of this 
report covering Public Service Employees. 


479, But there are other employees who, although not in uniform, are 
still part of the organization. Like the uniformed members, they are hired 
and promoted by the Force itself, are governed by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Act and contribute to the pension plan of the Force. Unlike 
the uniformed members, they are not “peace officers”. They do not carry 
out the same duties, are not subject to identical disciplinary measures and 
are not paid under the same scale. Of these 1,000 “civilian members”, 100 
were women in 1969. 


480. Seven of these women were employed as messing officers, super- 
vising food services at Headquarters and at Divisions across the country. 
No men worked in this capacity. Eleven women worked as translators in 
different parts of the country. The remaining 82 women were employed 
in the National Police Services Directorate where many worked as scientists 
or technicians in the Crime Detection Laboratories or as fingerprint techni- 
cians in the Identification Branch. 


481. The same pay scales apply to civilian women and men performing 
the same work and we found no evidence that the opportunities of women for 
advancement are more limited than those of men. Except for the pension 
plan, conditions of employment of women and men civilian members are 
the same. Like most other women in the Federal Service, women contribute 
at a lower rate to the pension plan. Their dependent children receive the 
same benefits as the children of men civilian members. But, while they receive 
a pension on the same basis as men, their husbands receive no pension when 
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they die. We believe that sex differences in pension plans should be elimina- 
ted. Therefore, we recommend that the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation Act be amended so that its provisions will be the same for 
both female and male contributors. 


482. There are no restrictions against the employment of married women. 
One condition operates in the married woman’s favour. If she chooses she is 


almost invariably allowed to leave before her term of employment is up with- | 


out payment of the sum usually required from others who do not complete 
their terms. 


483. Maternity leave is less favourable than that provided in the Public 
Service. Only three months’ leave is given. Adoption of our recommenda- 
tions for inclusion of minimum maternity leave provisions in the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act and for the application of this Act to the entire 
federal Government Service would ensure maternity leave protection for 
these women. However, since there are Public Service employees in the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police who are entitled to more generous maternity 
leave provisions, we believe the Force should offer its other women em- 
ployees the same leave as is provided for in the Public Service Terms and 
Conditions of Employment Regulations. 


484. Finally, we believe enlistment in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
should be open to women. Briefs we received protested because women who 
have been apprehended are sometimes searched by male police officers or 
constables. Although we understand that the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police has women on call for this purpose, we think the larger centres should 
use women police officers. More important, we are convinced that enlisted 
women could make a special contribution, particularly in the North, in other 
aspects of police work. Certainly many municipalities have found it advan- 
tageous to have women on their police forces. Therefore, we recommend 
that enlistment in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police be open to women. 


The Canadian Forces 


485. Canada today has some 1,600 women in its Armed Forces, approxi- 
mately 1.6 per cent of the total strength. At the end of January 1969, there 


were 1,082 women in other ranks and 529 women officers. About 400 of the 
officers were nurses. 


486. As Table 12 shows, women are employed in a relatively small num- 
ber of trades, most of them in the administrative, technical, and paramedical 
fields. Several reasons are given for the restriction of women to this somewhat 
narrow scope. It has been found uneconomical to train women for trades 
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requiring long and expensive training because they have a shorter average 
length of service than men. Many of the trades open only to men are in the 
combat arms or at sea, where women are not allowed to serve. Finally, women 
must be placed in trades which are common enough that groups of at least 35 
would be stationed at each base. This is the minimum number that justifies 
the expense of providing special quarters, facilities and supervision. Nursing 
Assistant, the female equivalent of the male Medical Assistant, is the only 
trade open only to women. 


487. The pay scale for women and men is now the same but, as Table 12 
indicates, most women are working in trades in the lower pay fields. Be- 
cause the more highly paid trades usually require long training periods, women 
are seldom enrolled. 


Table 12. Distribution of Women by Trade in the Canadian Forces, 1969 


Category of Trades Trade Pay Field* 
Trades which women can enter Dental@Assistantweaee erect renee: 3 
after basic training INarrsitig “ASSiStani (hg xtee res cerca oh cte eres tea? 4 
A dinministrativen@ lenkermrsmn sates se eke. cenreeas- ora 3 
Accounting and Finance ClerK.................:0+ 3 
Supply: Tech micha tig .c.iscss. sckcseinsscngesvivesevey seein tecnenees 4 
Radars Pl otteneeen eres ac een e cstsne cease Serer Lil Tf 
Teletype Operator... eer eteeeseeteneens 4 
Trades which women can enter Operating Room Assistant...........0.:c ee 5 
after satisfactory service in a Communications Operator............:cccsteeeesteeeeee 5 
basic trade KER Ay VCH MICIAD 5.5 ce foo sneecsedenneeoeeieennnnseonpanleon ane 5 
Physical Education and 
RecreatiOnminStCuclOlenn castes eretee rae 3 
Trades for which women are Radar Operator (39 )**¥.......cccceee cere ecesesasenees 4 
no longer recruited, but in which Meteorological Technician (7) wees eee 4 
some are still serving Safety Systems Technician (5)........::::::eseee 6 
Photomlecnniciana() see ee eee eee 5 
AVIONICS eehmictam (l))ee erecesteereeetentsereresseres 7 
Refinishing Technician (1).............--::esesee ees: 4 


*The trade determines the pay field. There are five pay fields, numbered 3 to 7, for non- 
officer ranks. Pay field 3 carries the lowest pay rate, and pay field 7 the highest. 


**The pay field is higher for sergeants and above. 


*«*The numbers in the brackets represent the numbers of women remaining in the various 
trades. 


Source: Information supplied by Canadian Forces Headquarters, Ottawa, March 1969. 
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488. It is apparent that restrictions on the number of trades open to 
women generally reflect the concept of women as a group rather than as 
individuals. Some women do remain in the Service longer than men and 
some women are already in the trades now closed to women. Enlistment 
in a trade generally means that training will be given in that trade and we 
consider that women should have the same opportunity as men to have the 
scientific and technological training that the Armed Forces provide. We also 


propose that all trades be open to women because we believe that women | 


who have volunteered should be ready to undertake all the duties and 
responsibilities that membership in the Armed Forces entails. Therefore, 
we recommend that all trades in the Canadian Forces be open to women. 


489. Women have less opportunity to enter the Armed Forces than men 
because they are generally required to have higher qualifications. A woman 
must be 18 years old and have Grade 10 standing. A man need be only 17, 
with Grade 8 standing. Because there are more women applicants than 
can be accepted, the higher standards serve as a screening device. Married 
women are not allowed to enter the Forces because they are considered less 
free to move to new postings. 


490. We believe that the exclusion of married women is unjustified dis- 
crimination. We recognize that mobility is important in the Service but con- 
sider that the married woman should be allowed to decide for herself 
whether or not she can accept enlistment under this condition. Therefore, 
we recommend that the prohibition on the enlistment of married women 
in the Canadian Forces be eliminated. 


491. Women’s opportunity to advance in the Forces is difficult to assess. 
Statistics on levels reached are influenced by the fact that the average length 
of service for women is only two and one-half years. Of the 1,600 women in 


uniform, it has been estimated that only about 450 have more than 10 
years’ service. 


492. Table 13 shows the distribution by rank of women and of the Forces 
as a whole. Whereas there are almost twice as many Corporals as Privates 
in the total Forces, among service women the reverse is true: there are 
twice as many Privates as Corporals. This is probably due to the short aver- 
age length of women’s service. A woman who left the Forces after two or 
three years would have just reached the top pay level for a Private. Among 
the officers, there is a disproportionate number of women Lieutenants. Since 
promotion to Captain is virtually automatic with the passage of time, this 
also is probably because many women officers leave the service before they 
have served the number of years normally required for promotion to Captain. 


q 
( 
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Table 13. Distribution by Rank of Women and of the Forces 
as a Whole, Canada, 1969 


eS Sa 


Total Number 


Rank Number of Women in the Forces 
ueds SOAs se YG eS eS ee 
MOONE! ANG. ADOVE Me canes tiicescessrencietsene cee seeese — 456 
MISIIeNATit-<COlONel eee eee cet eoeee ene 2 950 

NEE OOS, Mr eaten we ctl ps Medi tite funda Hatten 29 3,000 
fo ERROR SE ORR) SOSH Beene ter eee rere 238 6,969 
BPIGUICCTLATI CNet cere re cea loenerecetee com eneesars 247 2,800 
MECONGECICULELIA TI Ch foc cascode reeteet cone rartecs 13 231 

SUB-LOTA Is (Oflicers) mersrceseee ome eeee 529 14,406 

Matrant OLiCers | circ tesntitec oceans cto mases —_ 1,035 

BV ATEANT OMICet 2cecpice st cece eve cone ee seenenn eee 1 2,600 
RW arrAatt Oficer sheet ee enh tesenea errr 8 4,900 
CORON iscsi, levers AE heresy curio tnateo epee ended 32 11,000 
BPS EDOT AL crack naeshicarst ed lath suntangasinattv ier hicaienas a3 282 36,000 

PIE TAVALC. ssc esssesnnesccasserseertenenssssascnnessesaeennsent 7159 20,000 

SOTA Leet te ee eee eno chi baie w oa aos 1,611 89,941 


Source: Information supplied by Canadian Forces Headquarters, Ottawa, March 1969. 


493. Women and men have the same chance of being considered for 
promotion. Women write the same qualifying examinations, compete for 
many of the same positions, and go before the same promotion boards as men. 
In recent years, women have been admitted to the Staff School and, even more 
important, to the Staff College, the gateway to senior positions. 


494, The conditions of employment for men and women differ in a 
number of ways. Women are required to enlist for an initial engagement 
of only three years as compared to five years for men. We believe the length 
of the initial engagement should be the same for women and men. Therefore, 
we recommend that the length of the initial engagement for which personnel 
are required to enlist in the Canadian Forces be the same for women and men. 


495. If a woman marries she is generally allowed to remain in the Forces 
but she is not retained if she has a child. An unmarried mother is also re- 
leased but she may be permitted to re-enlist. We believe that women with 
children should not be required to leave the Armed Forces unless family 
responsibilities make them unable to work satisfactorily. Therefore, we 
recommend that release of a woman from the Canadian Forces because she 
has a child be prohibited. 
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496. Because of this policy to release women with children, there is no) 
provision for maternity leave. But, because there are women in the Armed 
Forces, we believe that the Armed Forces, like every other organization, | 
should provide maternity leave. Our proposals for inclusion of maternity leave | 
provisions in the Fair Employment Practices Act and its application to all 
segments of the Government of Canada would provide maternity leave for \ 
these women. 


497. Until recently, women members of the Armed Forces contributed the | 
same proportion of their pay to the pension plan as men. However, a recent 
amendment to the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act provides that 
women’s rate of payment to the Plan be reduced from 6.5 per cent to five 
per cent in line with the provisions for women in the Public Service. Like | 
most pension plans for the Government Service, this plan has some dis- | 
criminatory features. Therefore, we recommend that the Canadian Forces — 
Superannuation Act be amended so that its provisions will be the same for | 
male and female contributors. 


Summary (Government of Canada) | 


498. This, then, is the position of women in the Government of Canada. | 
On the whole, the treatment of women seems to be more equitable than | 
in many other organizations. Women and men have the same wage scales 
and, except for superannuation plans and some insurance plans in Crown | 
Corporations and agencies, the same benefits and terms of employment. The 
merit system within the Public Service prohibits the restriction of positions | 
to one sex without an irrefutable reason. In most areas of government 
maternity leave is an entitlement and allows a generous length of absence. 
In fields in which labour is scarce, some arrangements have been made to 
employ women part-time or to set more flexible hours for them. In its 
personnel laws and policies, then, the government can hardly be accused of | 
failing to observe its commitments to the rights of women, except perhaps 


in relation to paid maternity leave, superannuation protection and some in- 
surance plans. 


499. Nonetheless, we found evidence that women do not have equal 
opportunity to enter and advance in Government Service, and that their 
skills and abilities are not being fully used there. Attitudes and practices seem 
to be at fault. As elsewhere, occupational segregation by sex is being per- 
petuated. Proportionally fewer women than men are being trained to the | 
full extent of their potential, or being promoted to senior levels. Finally, 
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superannuation plans provide no protection for a widower of a female 
contributor and thus fail to recognize that the working wife usually shares 
her family’s financial responsibilities. 


500. Like other employers, the government can take action to eradicate 
these inequities. We have made a number of recommendations. But we 
believe that the government has a further responsibility, a responsibility of a 
very special kind. It should demonstrate that Canada’s commitments to 
‘working women can be put into practice, and show other employers how to 
do this. We think the government can take some important steps that will 
provide this example as well as improve the position of women in the 
Government Service. 


501. The government should make it known that it is fully committed 
| to equality of employment opportunity for women and to the greater use of 
-womanpower. It should also indicate that it is prepared to take special 
short-term measures giving women special treatment when it considers 
this essential to achieve its objectives. Therefore, we recommend that 
(a) the federal government issue a policy statement to the Ministers of all 
| federal government departments, the heads of Crown Corporations and 
agencies, and the Speakers of the Senate and the House of Commons, 
expressing its intention to 
(i) ensure equality of opperunity in employment for women and the 

greater use of womanpower, and 
(ii) undertake short-term special measures where these are necessary to 
] achieve its objectives; and 
'(b) an information programme be undertaken so that management and 
| ‘supervisors at all levels in the Government of Canada be made aware 
of the government’s policy regarding its employment of women. 


] 


502. But policy statements and dissemination of information will not be 
enough. We are convinced that the government as an employer must create 
a special programme to promote equality of opportunity for women with 
' men and the greater use of womanpower within the federal Government 
Service. The government has used this method to carry out its plan for 


1 bilingualism in the Public Service. 


_ 503. Since responsibility for recruitment and for personnel administration 
| in the Government of Canada is prescribed by law, a Women’s Programme 


women. But such a programme could, we believe, have a strong impact by 
providing advisory services and developing ways of accomplishing the 
government’s objectives. It would, for example, examine the training women 
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receive and propose ways to extend it; it would also find means to ensure | 


that competent women are not overlooked when staff are rotated and 
promoted. 


504. This Women’s Programme should be closely related to the organiza- 
tion concerned with over-all short and long-term planning. Advisory organi- 
zations are at a disadvantage because they have limited power for action. 
This can to some extent be counteracted by the level of support directly 
behind the organization and the importance given to its functions by the 
government. The Women’s Programme will need as much support as 


possible because its work will concern a substantial portion of the Govern- | 


ment Service and because it will undoubtedly encounter some hostility and 
indifference to its objectives. It will also have the difficult task of working 


in an area where many who believe in the objectives fail to realize they are | 


not putting them into practice. Recognizing these handicaps, we think the 
best way to make sure that the organization is effective is to establish it as 
a secretariat of the Privy Council Office. 


505. For the programme to have a full effect, each government organiza- 
tion will need at least one employee to maintain liaison with the secretariat 
and to promote its objectives within the organization. This employee should be 
senior enough to report to those directly responsible for establishing practices 
for the organization. 


506. The government, Parliament and the public must be kept informed | 
of progress toward attaining the government’s objectives for women in the — 


Government Service. Government organizations should be required to make 
periodic reports to the secretariat and an annual report for the Government 
Service should be tabled in Parliament. Therefore, we recommend that (a) a 


Women’s Programme Secretariat be established in the Privy Council Office | 
for promoting a programme for equality of opportunity for women in the | 


federal Government Service and the greater use of their skills and abilities; 
(b) a Women’s Programme Co-ordinator be appointed to each federal gov- 


ernment department, Crown Corporation and agency, to the Royal Canadian | 


Mounted Police, the Canadian Forces, and to the staff of the Senate and the 
House of Commons to promote within the organization the objectives of the 
Women’s Programme and to maintain liaison with the Secretariat; (c) the 
federal government organizations referred to above be required to give 


periodic progress reports to the Women’s Programme Secretariat of | 
objectives undertaken; and (d) an annual report be tabled in Parliament on | 
the progress being made in the federal Government Service toward the 


objectives of the Women’s Programme. 


Other Sectors of the Economy 


Women in Chartered Banks 


507. Since banks employ a large number of women, the Commission spon- 
sored a study of employment opportunities and practices in banks. Of the 
83,929 persons employed in the eight banks surveyed, 56,208 or two-thirds 
were women. They worked in head offices and in more than 5,900 branch | 


_ offices dispersed throughout the country. 


508. The study revealed that 89.7 per cent of all women earned less than 
$5,000 yearly in occupations such as teller, ledger-keeper, typist and other 
routine office jobs, while 72.3 per cent of all men earned more than $5,000. 
The over-all statistical picture suggests that the $5,000 mark represents a 
threshold into career officer jobs, including positions in bank management 
and specialist bank occupations. 


509. At the time of the study there were 29 women bank managers and 
709 women accountants, the title used for the position of office manager in 
most banks.1° Since there are nearly 6,000 branches, the number of women 
in these positions is not impressive. The position of accountant is an inter- 
mediate position in which women are generally considered to perform very 
well. In specialist occupations the best opportunities for women appear to be 
in the personal loan field, in economic research, investment analysis, computer 
systems and electronic data processing. 


510. The banks reported a variety of training programmes designed to 
improve the knowledge and skills of employees or to prepare young bank 
officers for management. Career development is primarily oriented to male 
employees. Although the demand for university graduates is increasing, the 
principal source of young recruits for banking is still the high school. Male 
high school graduates are trained for a career in bank management or spe- 
cialized occupations of equivalent rank. Female high school graduates are 
usually predestined for dead-end support functions. Female university or 
community college graduates (in Quebec CEGEP graduates) are slated for 
certain types of work in research, investment analysis, and computer pro- 
gramming. Women sometimes become management trainees but in most 
banks this takes the special effort and initiative of an interested woman and 
the support of her manager. At the time of the study the banks employed 
several thousand male trainees but only 128 female trainees in seven banks 
reporting on this phase of training. 


100 The first appointment of a woman bank manager was made in 1961. 
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511. The relative immobility of many married women apparently limits 
the advancement of women to higher positions. Wide experience, often best 
acquired through successive postings in different economic environments, 
certainly helps the development of a bank employee. For some executive 
positions in banks, however, the most useful training is in head or regional 
offices. Moreover, the largest concentration of bank branches is found in 
large urban areas. It is therefore difficult to understand why, in positions 
above the rank of branch manager or equivalent, the study found only one 
woman compared to 326 men. 


512. The findings of the study indicate that the position of women in 
banks is similar to their position elsewhere. Although management seems 
readier to accept women in more senior positions than in the past, women 
are still far from enjoying equal opportunity and full use of their capabilities. 


513. Since the scope of banking activities is expanding and widening, 
women should have better prospects than ever before. They should reason- 
ably expect that a career in banking will allow them to realize their potential. 
Before this will happen, we believe certain positive steps must be taken. The 
federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act and the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act are applicable to Chartered Banks and so our proposals for 
changes in these Acts will apply to women employees in banks. Mandatory 
maternity leave will be provided, for example, and equality of opportunity 
prescribed under the law. Beyond this we believe banks themselves should 
introduce certain reforms. Therefore, we recommend that Chartered Banks 
(a) make it known that they intend to give women equality of opportunity; 
(b) eliminate the practice, where it exists, of requiring a longer attachment 
period for women than for men before promotion to management; (c) ensure 
that they have a record of women qualified for promotion to be considered 
as vacancies occur; (d) provide more opportunities for women to participate 
in both in-service and outside training programmes with the objective of 
their constituting at least 25 per cent of those trained by 1975; and (e) 
encourage their women employees to improve their knowledge and capabili- 
ties through management training courses and educational courses, such as 
those of the Institute of Canadian Bankers, in reasonable expectation that 


successful completion of these courses will lead to opportunities for 
promotion. 


Women in Department Stores 


514. Long before women had established a place for themselves in offices, 
they were firmly ensconced in retail stores. Stores continue to be an important 
source of employment for women who have no special training and women 
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seeking careers in certain aspects of merchandizing. The hours that stores 
are open and their peak sales periods lend themselves to the employment of 
fairly large part-time staffs. Of the full-time and part-time employees in 
department stores, approximately two-thirds are women. Most of the part- 
time staff are married women. 


515. To provide insight into the position of these women, a study of 
women in department store chains was undertaken for the Commission. In 
all, 38 stores were covered. All regions of Canada were represented and all 
major downtown stores in the chains and a number of suburban stores were 
included. The study covered a total of 22,978 full-time employees and 
25,035 part-time employees. The number of women full-time employees 
exceeded the number of men by some 3,000. The number of women work- 
ing part-time was almost four times as great as the number of men. 


516. It was found that women working full-time or part-time were pre- 
dominantly employed in the lower-paid sales clerk positions (80 per cent) 
and as cashiers. On the other hand, 72.5 per cent of the higher paid sales 
positions were held by men. These were sales positions requiring detailed 
knowledge of products and considerable skill in salesmanship. Pay for such 
positions is often salary and commission or straight commission, and the 
products sold are usually higher priced goods such as furniture and power 
tools. Women were in the majority in supervisory positions but more than 
three-quarters of the most senior departmental positions, those of managers 
and buyers, were held by men. Women’s earnings were found to be con- 
sistently lower than those of men with the same or even fewer years of 
service. This was true in non-sales departments as well as sales departments. 


517. One interesting aspect of this study was the allocation of work to 
women and men in sales departments. A distinct pattern prevails from coast 
to coast. Some features of the pattern are readily understood. A woman ex- 
pects to be served by another woman when shopping for clothes for her- 


self and her children and a man prefers to buy some of his clothing and : 


footwear, but perhaps not necessarily his shirts, ties and socks, from a 
male sales person. 


518. Other reasons for the division of sales labour are not so clear. 
Women usually make decisions about home furnishings but furniture, most 
types of floor covering and major electrical appliances are more often sold 
by men. Women tend to sell toys, books and housewares. Men sell sporting 
goods, hardware and automobile accessories. The same division of work 
does not carry through to the functions of department manager and buyer. 
Women, for instance, sell piece goods and books but men usually do the 
managing and the buying of this merchandise. 
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519. The study explored preferences for a sales person of a particular 
sex and found that employers, employees and the shopping public all have 
preferences. Often the preferences reinforce each other and support the 
traditional aspect of the staffing pattern. There are minor regional varia- 
tions. Traditional attitudes are most emphasized in the Province of Quebec 
and least on the West Coast. The notion of “men’s jobs” in retailing has im- 
plications not only for women’s employment opportunities but also for their 


earning potential. The better-paid sales positions are usually found in de- | 


partments predominantly staffed by men. 


520. Most stores admit to their managerial training programmes some 
women, but in fewer numbers than men. Equal pay for male and female 
trainees recruited at the same educational level is by no means the rule, 
although the male and female differential decreases with increasing educa- 
tional qualifications. More women are admitted to training programmes in 
eastern Canada than in western Canada. 


521. Promotion opportunities for women appear to be best in large stores 
in eastern Canada. The study covered approximately the same number of 
female full-time department store employees in both parts of the country, but 
the ratio of women in department management positions in western and 
eastern Canada was found to be one to three. In the whole of Canada the 
number of men in management and executive positions in 1967 was four and 
one-half times the number of women in the same occupational categories. 


522. Women in department stores, then, do not appear to be faring as well 
as they should. Although the study revealed no separate rates of pay for 
women and men, except perhaps at the training level, it showed that senior 
positions are largely occupied by men. Yet most employees of department 
stores are women and it seems likely that women who can do senior jobs 
well can be found. Therefore, we recommend that department stores (a) 
ensure that women employees are considered for advancement on an equal 
basis with men; (b) investigate why, in areas where the staff is predominantly 
female, it is the practice to fill the senior positions with men; and (c) make 
a special effort to train more women employees for managerial positions. 


523. We have received the complaint—not in relation to the department 
store study—that a form of labour exploitation of women is taking place in 
some retail stores. It is claimed that many part-time workers are employed 
on a day-to-day basis and that care is taken that they do not work for periods 
of such a length as to require the employer to provide fringe benefits. In such 
circumstances, the part-time worker can do nothing to improve her situation. 
If she lodges a complaint, she may not be called in to work. We have also 
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been told that some stores prefer to hire part-time workers who are below 
the age that would make payment of the minimum wage necessary. There- 
fore, we recommend that retail stores review their practices to ensure that 
exploitation of part-time workers does not exist. 


Production of Goods at Home for Outside Consumption (Homeworkers) 


524. The transition from a rural agrarian society to an urban industrial 


' society has not meant that all women who want to earn money have had to 


work outside their homes. Today, there are several thousand women in 
Canada who work at home and on their own time for industry. A number of — 
women are also self-employed at home in the production of handicrafts for 


sale. 


525. People who work at home for industry are called homeworkers. 
The majority of homeworkers, usually women, are apparently to be found in 
Quebec and Ontario. Quebec has been, and continues to be, the centre of the 
garment and needle industry, and this industry is by far the largest user of 
homeworkers. Principal users include manufacturers of women’s dresses and 
sportswear, children’s wear, jewellery, leather goods and artificial flowers. 
Much of the homework in Ontario, on the other hand, consists of small 
assembly jobs, packaging, telephoning and direct mail advertising. Although 
the number of homeworkers appears to be decreasing, in 1969 there were 
more than 1,000 employed in the glove industry alone. Since Manpower 


Centres do not recruit or place these workers, information about work oppor- 
tunities is usually spread by word of mouth. 


526. Many homeworkers in Quebec are housewives in rural areas who 
work in the winter months to supplement family income. City women, includ- 
ing many new Canadians, also help to support their families in this way. The 
women are usually trained in embroidery and other needlework and are often 
used for finishing goods. 


527. Before the unionization of the garment trades, there was notorious 


| abuse of homeworkers and homework is still considered indefensible by 


| 


| 
i | 
h 


many in Quebec. When it is used as a source of cheap labour, homework 
can undermine occupational standards within an industry and exploit those 
homeworkers who have no collective means of demanding appropriate wages 
and adequate terms and conditions of employment. 


528. As protection against exploitation, legislation covering homework 


has been in effect in Quebec for a number of years. Today, the homeworker 


is protected by the application of the Collective Agreement Decrees Act of 
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1964.1! Under this Act, a collective agreement for any trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation may be ordered binding on all the employees and | 
employers in the province or a region in the province who are within the! 
scope determined in the decree. Section 9 of the Act provides, among other | 


| 


things, that wages and hours of labour set out in the agreement will be ! 


obligatory. The Act requires the formation of a parity committee, made up of | 


parties to the agreement, to supervise and enforce the terms of the decree. | 


529. Decrees that declare collective agreements binding throughout the 


province or a region can, but are not required to, contain specific provisions | 


dealing with the registration of homeworkers, their rates of pay and terms of | 


employment. It is by means of such provisions that the homeworker in Quebec ! 
is protected. Yet in spite of the protective legislation and the efforts of parity. 


committees it is claimed that some exploitation of homeworkers still con- | 


tinues. Since homeworkers are geographically scattered, it is almost im- | 
possible to enforce the legislation. 


530. Payment to homeworkers is generally on a piecework basis rather | 
than on an hourly rate. They are rarely given vacation pay and are not eligible 
for workmen’s compensation. Participation in the Unemployment Insurance 
Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan is apparently far from common. 


531. In Ontario, approximately 450 firms employ some 3,500 home- 
workers. The terms of the Employment Standards Act of 1968 apply to home- 


workers as well as to other employed persons. Minimum wage standards 


apply to homeworkers although almost all are paid on a piecework basis. 


They are entitled to vacation pay within the terms of the Employment Stand- | 
ards Act and are covered by the Industrial Safety Act. Although they are not 
eligible for workmen’s compensation, some are covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance and Canada Pension Plans. Provisions in Part VII of the Em- | 
ployment Standards Act forbid the employment of homeworkers without a 


permit and require the employer to keep a record of the names, addresses 
and wages of all homeworkers he employs. This provides some safeguard 


that the terms of the Employment Standards Act and Regulations will be | 


met. 


532. Although those who produce handicrafts for sale are not home- 


workers in the sense the term is used in industry, the conditions under which | 
they work are similar in some ways. For many Indians and Eskimos, the | 


production of handicrafts is a source of livelihood or a useful income sup- — 


plement. Some Indian handicrafts are marketed through the Arts and Crafts — 


101 Collective Agreement Decrees Act. Revised Statutes of Quebec. 1964, c. 143, section 2. 
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Centre of the federal Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Develop- 
ment, and the Canadian Guild of Crafts markets Eskimo work. However, 
some native people are paid salaries for their work as, for example, the 
printers of stone prints at Cape Dorset. Others market their handicrafts 
themselves, or take part in the co-operative management of their production 
and sale. 


533. As a source of income for women, homework has advantages and 
‘disadvantages. On the one hand, it is convenient for the woman tied to her 
jhome by family responsibilities. On the other hand, there are inherent 
‘dangers of her exploitation. Very little information on homework is available 
‘and we are therefore unable to propose action to ensure equitable treatment 
of homeworkers. We are concerned about the employment conditions of 
/homeworkers, however, and we believe that this area should be examined in 
‘depth. Therefore, we recommend that the Canada Department of Labour 
‘conduct a survey of the use of homeworkers, including handicraft workers, 
‘their wages and their other conditions of employment. 


The Paid Household Worker 


_ 534. The paid household worker has special problems that call for 
‘special consideration. The occupation is predominantly female, but while we 
will refer in this section to female workers, we intend our proposals to be ° 
equally beneficial to male household workers. All household workers are 
particularly vulnerable to exploitation because they have little protection 
under the law, no occupational standards and no employee organizations or 
unions to represent them. 


535. Through the years, the demand for household workers has varied 
with the economy. Before Canada became industrialized, housewives were 
helped by unmarried daughters or other women relatives living at home. As 
the country grew more urban and more industrialized, more families employed 
household workers who usually worked long hours for low pay. Today, with 
a large number of married women in the labour force, there are not enough 


household workers to meet the demand. 
| 536. At present, domestic work has so many disadvantages that few 


people will undertake it. The Commission received no formal briefs from 
household workers, but many others spoke on their behalf. Concern was 
expressed over the adverse effects of the occupation’s low status both on the 
employees themselves and on the quality and quantity of available workers. 


4 
| 
i 


537. Household work is low on the occupational scale for three main 
reasons. First, it is generally considered as labour that requires no formal 
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| 
training. Although some courses teach domestic skills, most women in | 
domestic work have learned these skills either on the job or within their own | 
families. Actually technology has removed many heavy or tedious household | 
tasks such as washing by hand, and a household worker has become a 
kind of technician who knows how to use modern appliances and make | 
nutritious, well-balanced meals. Moreover, in the absence of the housewife, | 
administration of the household as well as the care of children is often) 
left in her hands. : 


538. Second, outmoded attitudes toward the household worker also) 
contribute to the low position of household employment on the occupational | 
scale. Canadian society professes to set a high value on home and children, 
yet downgrades the person who in some ways serves as a mother substitute. 
Too often, employer-employee relationships are archaic. | 


539. Third, terms and conditions of employment for the household worker | 
generally fall far short of those accepted as a matter of course in other) 
occupations. Here society, as well as the individual employer, is at fault. 
Although household workers are included in equal pay legislation in all but. 
three of the provinces and the Northwest Territories, they are excluded from } 
the legislation that would give them minimum pay protection. Nowhere in| 
Canada are they covered by a minimum wage Act. They are not excluded 
from the Canada Pension Plan and the Quebec Pension Plan but the 
informality of most arrangements for household work often results in their | 
not being covered. Unemployment insurance is not available to them and | 
they are rarely covered by workmen’s compensation. No laws prescribe 
their maximum hours of work, time off or vacations. With so little pro- 
tection, household work has become a last resort. 


540. Some Canadian communities have visiting homemaker services | 
which supply temporary household helpers when a mother’s illness prevents | 
her from caring for her family and home. They also help ill or elderly | 
people who live alone. Visiting homemakers, many of whom have been | 
formally trained, are employed under contract by a private or public agency. 
This businesslike arrangement helps to ensure uniform pay and working 
conditions commensurate with their duties and responsibilities. The Cana- 


dian Welfare Council provides agencies with a guide to desirable standards 
of employment.1°2 


S41. A number of European countries, such as Denmark, Sweden and 
Switzerland, have moved well ahead of Canada in recognizing the social 
and legal rights of household workers. In some countries special legislation 


102 Canadian Welfare Council. Employment Standards and Job Description for Visiting Homemakers. 
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protects their pay and working conditions; in others they are covered by 
legislation that applies to other workers. In some, homemaking is recognized 
‘as a career and training in household skills and management is offered to 
high school graduates and experienced housewives and mothers. Frequently, 
emergency visiting homemaker services are subsidized by government and 
administered sometimes by local governments, sometimes by private welfare 
agencies. 


542. The United States has taken a different approach to improving the 
status and employment conditions of the household worker. A National 
Committee on Household Employment, formed in 1965, has used volunteers 
and public and private funds to make a nationwide survey of household 
employers and employees. It has also set up demonstration projects to 
provide guidelines for recruitment, training, placement and job develop- 
ment. The Committee has already developed a Code of Standards for the 
employment of household workers. The Code defines the duties and respon- 


sibilities of workers and covers such matters as wages, hours of work, 
vacation, sick leave, social security and liability insurance. 


_ 543. We believe that Canada must take action to improve the situation 
of the household worker. In a society in which workers in most areas are 
rotected by law and represented by unions, it is indefensible that any oc- 
upation should be subject to the exploitation common in household work. 
siven suitable working conditions and the respect household work deserves, 
t might attract women, and perhaps men, with domestic skills and interests. 
Because of the high proportion of working mothers and single parents, 
dur economy badly needs these skills but grants them little financial re- 
_vard or social status. 


544. In the Chapter on education we make recommendations about train- 
og household workers under the Occupational Training for Adults Pro- 
‘ramme; their adoption would help to raise the status of this occupation. 
Tousehold work would also benefit from the implementation of our recom- 
‘nendation for the extension of the Unemployment Insurance Plan to all 
yersons working in an established employee-employer relationship. House- 
1old workers should also be covered by minimum wage laws and entitled 
> workmen’s compensation. Any employment conditions prescribed by 
aw for other workers should also be applicable to them. 


_ 545. Therefore, we recommend to the provinces and territories that 
ousehold workers be covered by minimum wage laws, workmen’s com- 
ensation and other labour legislation applicable to other paid workers. 


if 
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546. Fairness demands some uniformity in policies and practices. Be- 
cause there is usually only one household worker in a home, neither house- 
hold workers nor families that employ them have a collective means of 
protecting their interests or knowing whether their expectations are reason- 
able. We believe governments should be responsible for providing the in- 
formation about household workers that both workers and employers need. 


547. Therefore, we recommend that each provincial and territorial 
government establish a Household Workers Bureau which, with its network 
of local offices, would be responsible for (a) establishing and promoting 
employment standards for different categories of household workers; (b) 
maintaining a list of available workers according to their competence, 
training, experience, health and other relevant qualifications; (c) directing 
available household workers to families which require them; (d) maintaining 
a record of families which use or require the services of the Bureau, with 
indications of the conditions of work of each of them; (e) supplying these 
families with information relating to desirable conditions of work and social 
security benefits; (f) promoting the training of household workers according 
to the needs of the market; (g) initiating, if necessary, training courses for 
household workers; (h) ensuring that household workers are not exploited; 
and (i) conducting studies and providing information on the current market 
situation of household workers. ) 


548. We recognize that neither legislation nor the machinery we have 
proposed will necessarily solve problems inherent in the employee-employei 
relationship. We therefore suggest that household workers should be at: 
tached to a central agency. The higher status and better working conditions 
of visiting homemakers show that this method works well. | 
549. To give all household workers a chance to be employed under these 
conditions, provinces and territories should promote the establishment of 
agencies with which household workers and people looking for household 
workers could register if they wished. When it placed a worker in a job the 
agency would become her employer, responsible for settling with the family 
for whom she worked terms and conditions of employment and the fee to 
be paid to the agency for her services. The agency would pay the em- 
ployer’s contribution to such plans as the Unemployment Insurance Plan 
and the Canada or Quebec Pension Plan, and would deduct the worker's 
contribution to such plans from the fee it paid her. The agency could also 
offer especially well-qualified household workers career opportunities by 
directing them to positions with scope and wages in keeping with thei 
ability and experience. 


: 
: 
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550. The agency might be a Crown Corporation or a household worker 


co-operative. A co-operative would give household workers a voice in 


establishing their working conditions and a share in any possible profits. Since 


household workers are not organized, provinces and territories might have 


‘to set up these co-operatives. 


551. Therefore, we recommend that provinces and territories promote the 


_ establishment of agencies or co-operatives to (a) act as the employer of house- 
“hold workers to be assigned to suitable employment, and (b) collect for, 


the services of the household workers, make income tax, social security, and 
other payroll deductions, and ensure that they have equitable pay, approved 
employment conditions and the protection provided by law. 


552. We realize that our recommendations would increase costs for fami- 
lies that employ household workers. Some families who can now afford help 


they genuinely need might find it no longer within their financial reach. This 


» problem will be discussed in the Chapter on the family. 


' Women in the Arts 


553. How are we to judge the status of women in the arts in Canada? 


Artistic achievement is measured as much in public recognition and personal 


satisfaction as in money. In terms of equal pay, there appears to be little 
discrimination against women in writing, the theatre, or the visual or per- 
forming arts. Applications to the Canada Council, which since 1957 has 


subsidized a great many Canadians in all branches of the arts, appear to 


have been reviewed without regard to sex. It is the same in the market place. 
Where there are union contracts, as with actors and actresses, equal rates 
apply. Where there are professional fees, as in writing and performing, 


quality and popular demand determine the fee. It has been suggested that 
women painters receive lower prices because collectors, speculating in new 


_ paintings by artists whose work is potentially valuable, think women are less 
likely to keep working until they realize their early promise. 


554. In the arts, pay is often poor. Many actors, actresses, dancers and 
musicians, male and female, still earn extremely low annual incomes. Crea- 
tive writers in prose can seldom live on the proceeds of their writing; poets 
never. The Canada Council has done an immense service by proving how 
much artistic talent can come to light if some public money is used to help 
artists. 


555. Women in the arts work as creators, interpreters, administrators, 
supporters and teachers. We have considered the opportunities of women 
to participate, advance or excel. 
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556. Although fewer women than men have achieved prominence as 
creative artists, those few rank with the finest the country has produced. Art | 
galleries give testimony to the excellent paintings and sculpture by Canadian 
women. Eskimo women of extraordinary talent have created stone carvings 
and prints which are outstanding works of art by any standard. Women who | 
are novelists and poets, writing in French or English, have received acclaim | 
from distinguished critics as well as from the public. | 


: 
} 


557. A study prepared for the Commission points out that many talented | 
women have been held back from the highest development of their art by 
personal counter-demands. Creative art often calls for detachment from | 
the needs of home and family, long stretches of time dedicated to the art 
alone, some economic independence and, as Virginia Woolf expressed it, 
“a room of one’s own”. Dr. Jean Boggs, director of the National Gallery 
of Canada, said in an interview for the study: “It requires a kind of disci- 
pline which is difficult. It’s a very lonely life. It demands a singleness of 
spirit.” In our present society, many women are enmeshed in family re-— 
sponsibilities. When new social attitudes encourage gifted women to give up 
other duties and devote themselves more fully to art, a higher proportion 
of our most highly acclaimed creative artists may be women. 


558. Women as interpreters of the arts have been remarkably successful. | 
There are singers of international reputation; in ballet, Canada has produced | 


outstanding women dancers; Canadian actresses have won recognition at home 
and abroad. | 


559. Tradition has limited the number of women players in symphony | 
orchestras. The Montreal and Toronto symphonies, for example, each muster | 
about 100 players. In Toronto, 17 of them are women, and in Montreal, 26. 
There are 10 women out of a total of 44 players in Ottawa’s National Arts | 
Centre orchestra. The recently formed National Youth Orchestra has 45 | 
girls out of a total of 106 players, and the new National Youth Training 
Orchestra has 18 girls out of 35 players. The number of women players 
seems to be increasing, but they have few opportunities to lead in the © 
established orchestras. The study on women in the arts comments, “Apart — 
from the National Youth Orchestra, which for half its sessions has had a 
female concertmaster and which frequently includes young women as princi- — 
pals of string and woodwind sections, the number of Canadian women who 
have held positions as concertmasters and principals can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand.” Orchestra conductors are nearly all men, except for — 
the leaders of special groups such as the Montreal Women’s Orchestra and — 


the Manitoba Consort which has revived Elizabethan music and instru- 
ments. 


i 
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560. One Canadian critic has said that actresses are also handicapped 
because most plays have more parts for men than for women. Traditionally 
on the stage, as in everyday life, the role of doctor, politician, diplomat, 


' lawyer or businessman is played by a man. Actors are therefore considerably 


4) 


more in demand than actresses. 


561. Administrators in the arts include theatre managers and artistic 


- directors, and curators of art galleries. In this field there are some eminently 
successful women, such as the director of the National Gallery of Canada; 
the former curator of prints and drawings at the National Gallery and direc- 
tors of well-known art galleries in Montreal and Toronto; the founders and 
- directors of the National Ballet Company and Les Grands Ballets Canadiens. 
But again, except in ballet, such positions are more often filled by men. 


562. Theatre managers, orchestra and gallery administrators must deal 
with the business community, and the general prevalence of male executives 


_ in other occupations carries over into the arts. The National Theatre School, 


the Thédtre du Nouveau Monde, the Canadian Theatre Centre, the Stratford 
Festival Theatre and the Shaw Festival are almost exclusively run by men. 


563. As supporters, promoters and founders of the arts in Canada, women 
are outstanding. From pioneer times, when cultural pursuits were regarded 
as essentially feminine, women have been indefatigable in building the volun- 
teer community support without which art cannot exist. Many art galleries 
and orchestras could not have survived without the money raised by women’s 
committees, which also put on publicity campaigns and undertook countless 
unpaid jobs. 


564. As music teachers, women predominate at the elementary school 
level but are outnumbered by men at college and university levels. 


565. Professional occupations in the arts have advanced slowly in Canada, 
and the participation of women has in general proceeded at the same pace. 
Overt discrimination is much less apparent than in other sectors of the na- 
tional economy. 


566. We believe that equal opportunity for women in the arts should be 
advanced through the conscious collaboration of such leading institutions 
as the Canada Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National 
Theatre School, the Stratford Festival, the Shaw Festival and the schools of 
fine arts. 
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Summary (Paid Work) 


567. This Commission found women in paid work handicapped by dis- | 


crimination in policy and practice. Briefs, individual submissions and special 
studies documented specific injustices within the work world, and suggested 


how social pressures and attitudes, less easily defined but no less strong, pre- 


vent women from competing equally with men. 


568. We learned that: 
—pay rates for women and men are often different; 


—pay is generally lower for traditionally female professions than for | 


other professions; 
—equal pay laws are inadequate; 


—pension and group life insurance plans often provide less protection — 


for the husband of a female worker than for the wife of a male 
worker; 

—paid maternity leave is rare; 

—women have less opportunity to enter and to advance in many occu- 
pations and professions; 

—compared to men, few women reach senior levels; 

—women’s skills and abilities are not being fully used. 


569. Differential treatment prevents many women from entering the 
labour force. Married women are at a special disadvantage. Sometimes they 
have to work to help support their families. Sometimes a housewife feels the 
need for a different kind of challenge than housework offers, or looks to 
employment to relieve a sense of isolation from society. Wives and mothers 
should be neither prevented nor inhibited from taking paid work. Often they 


are denied this right by lack of equal opportunity at work and lack of child- 
care facilities. 


570. Women in the work world face equal frustrations. Many have no 
chance to develop their potential. Some accept this, more or less philosophi- 
cally, and set their sights lower. Others are discouraged when they find men 
with less ability promoted over them or offered jobs from which they are 
implicitly barred. Women with leadership talents are especially penalized by 
mManagement’s traditional attitude that women should be confined to support 


roles. For a genuinely capable woman, influence behind the scenes is no 
substitute for real authority. 


571. Inequality of Opportunity for women often undermines their self- 
confidence. Reason tells them they have potential; practice implies they have 
not. To seek promotion directly only emphasizes the paradox. Sex discrimi- 
nation is seldom overt and so a woman is never certain whether she has failed 
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because she is a woman or because she has over-estimated her own capaci- 
ties. Some women react by placing the blame squarely on sex discrimination. 
Others refuse to admit that sex discrimination exists and look for other rea- 
sons for their lack of advancement. Those who lack self-confidence may 


develop a feeling of inferiority that destroys the potential they once had. 


572. We have made a number of recommendations for change. In broad 
terms, we believe a climate must be created in which commodity production 


‘will no longer be seen as primarily the responsibility of men, with women 


helping out in subordinate jobs as the need arises. Responsibility and 
authority must be placed in the hands of individuals able and willing to take 


it. In making recommendations for equality of opportunity for women and 
‘the full use of their abilities we have aimed at fostering such a climate. 


573. We also see a need for a change in some of the concepts on which 


‘employment practices are based. Women have long been a disadvantaged 


group in the field of employment and the fact that the work world is geared 


to the lives of men is largely responsible. Hours of work are generally those 


when men are free, and many women are not. Very little attempt is made 


to adapt hours to times when women can work or to provide part-time 
employment. A premium is placed on employment experience, yet the labour 


force activities of many women are interrupted by family responsibilties. 


‘More than this, little is done to fashion jobs that will develop the potential 


_of those women whose experience does not follow the lines to which the work 
-world seems to be geared. 


574. We believe that men and women will not be treated as equals until 


employers learn to understand the capacities of women and the importance 


/ of the full use of womanpower. We therefore urge continuing research pro- 
grammes on the employment of women and a wide distribution of the find- 
ings to employers and to women. The attention of employers and the public 


x 


z} 


“must be drawn to any discrimination practices on the basis of sex. 


575. As we have pointed out, women themselves should also assume some 
_ responsibility for i improving their position in paid employment. More women 
“need to take training in a greater variety of occupational skills and to be 


educated for many more of the professions. We firmly believe that women 
4 must break their occupational bonds. They must develop enough self-con- 
‘fidence to raise their career sights, refuse to work for less pay than men and 
stand up for their rights in the face of discrimination. This will take courage. 


In employment the days of pioneering are not yet over for women. Change 
will only come about when women occupy decision-making positions in num- 
_ bers large enough to form a pattern which employers will accept without 
ol and which other women will readily follow. 
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576. More is needed than the enlightenment of employers and the deter- 
mination of women. Society as a whole must see the need for equal treat- | 
ment of the sexes in employment. It must recognize that discrimination is a _ 
divisive factor that wastes human resources, fails to recognize individual | 
capacities and goals, and undermines the basic structure of our society. | 
Although education in home and school should attack differential treatment, 
the most immediate responsibility rests with government. As the key instru- 

ments of society, governments at all levels must take action to bring about | 


ees } 
| 


The Future (Paid Work) 


577. Since we intend our recommendations to improve the situation of 
women in the future as well as the present, we have briefly considered future | 
trends. 


578. Many labour force projections suggest that at least into the 1980’s | 
an increasing proportion of the labour force will be women, mainly because | 
a greater proportion of married women will be working. A study made for | 
us supported these projections. | 


579. This study also examined participation rates for women by age | 
groups. On the basis of present trends, it predicted the following changes in 
participation rates for women, from 1970 to 1980: 


[4-19 * years tesa 31.0 to 34.1 per cent | 


2024 VOAES a)... cones: 5/59 10765,0 ) per scent | 
27 SA I VCOTS a1: eee a 36.5 to 46.8 per cent 
35-44 years .......... 39.6 to 51.4 per cent 
A5-54 years occ 43.8 to 58.8 per cent | 
D5-O4 /VCATS acne 32.7 to 45.1 per cent | 
65 years and over ... 6.9 to 8.5 per cent 


580. Most women in the labour force work in the service industries. | 
More women work in the community, business and personal service group 
of these industries than in any other group. Since the service industries 
employ an increasing proportion of the labour force, they will probably use 
more women each year. On the other hand, diminishing employment in the — 
goods industries will probably cut job opportunities for both women and | 


men, and perhaps drive men into competition with women in the service 
industries. 
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581. Technology is expected to increase the need for professional and 
technical workers and reduce the demand for semi-skilled workers. Women 
without university degrees or technical training will therefore be at even more 
of a disadvantage than they are in the present labour market. Economists also 
predict the disappearance of many middle management jobs, generally the top 
level for women in business today.1°? Unless they equip themselves for 
senior positions, women may find themselves even lower on the occupational 
‘ladder than they are now. 


_ 582. A study for the Commission on the introduction and impact of 
| technological changes on female occupations suggests that the implications of 
the computer surpass the most imaginative speculations. Whether or not the 
changes in the foreseeable future will be as dramatic as this implies, it is likely 
| that traditional occupations and professions will be substantially different, and 


entirely new occupational fields will open up. 


583. Clerical occupations will be radically affected by electronic tech- 
‘nology. Unskilled clerical work in data collection, information retrieval, 
tabulation and the keeping of accounts and records will probably be almost 
entirely eliminated. Instead, the automation of these tasks will increase the 
demand for workers skilled in electronic data processing. 


_ 584. Secretarial work will probably survive in a very different form. 
‘Already the secretary’s traditional skills of shorthand and typing are being 
threatened by technological innovations. However, her functions will probably 
become more technical and responsible, particularly if predictions materialize 
on the use of computer terminals in offices. 


_ 585. Health services are also likely to call for more technical expertise in 
electronic data processing, automated monitoring of patients, computer- 
jassisted diagnoses and advances in instrumentation and operative procedures. 
Freed from some routine duties, nurses will take on new responsibilities and 
authorities. The growing use of technical aids and a new comprehensive 
| approach to medical practice will increase demand for paramedical personnel. 


_ 586. Teaching methods may be altered by the widespread use of educa- 
tional technology in the form of instructional aids such as comprehensive data 
9 banks and two-way electronic communication channels in the classroom. The 

“librarian of tomorrow may well become an “information officer” as elec- 
: tronic technology makes possible the development of national knowledge 
+03 Michael, Donald H. ‘Some Speculations on the Social Impact of Technology.” Technological 


Innovation and Society. eds. Dean Morse and Aaron W. Warner, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1966, p. 130. 
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: 
and information networks. Law practice will also be affected by the increased | 


mechanization of information storage and retrieval. Engineering is already 
being dramatically changed by the computer. So is architecture. 


587. All the predictions indicate that the growth of computer science andl | 
technology will create even greater demand for workers such as systems _ 
analyst and computer programmer, and that new occupations will develop | 
with new uses for computers. 


588. New occupations will probably appear in other fields such as urban | 
and rural planning, the conservation of natural resources, and ecology; and 
leisure-oriented industries and services may also be expected to create new | 
careers. | 

589. Because advances in technology will substantially change job con- | 
tent, workers will need very different job preparation. Some traditional skills | 
are even now becoming obsolete and others will follow. The worker of the | 
future, then, cannot expect to pursue a specialized occupation for his entire | 
working life. The changes may be so great that past work experience may no | 
longer be the important aspect in promotion that it is today. With the) 
emphasis shifting to initiative and ability, a shortage or lack of work ex-| 
perience may no longer handicap women. 


590. Predictions about other aspects of employment suggest further oppor- | 
tunities for women. The trend is toward a shorter work week; a four-day work | 
week may be common by the 1980’s. The work day may be significantly | 
shorter and shift work may increase. 
591. We confidently expect that the situation of women will be generally 
improved in the future the experts foresee. A shorter work day will make it | 
easier for married women to work full-time, thereby avoiding some of the / 
problems part-time work often presents. The combination of a shorter work | 
day and available shift work will allow husbands and wives to work at dif- 
ferent times so that they can take turns looking after their family and still | 
spend time together. 


592. New occupations will be opening up that are not yet sex-typed. Nor 
do we believe that there will be the same tendency to sex-type occupations in | 
the future. The complexity of the business world and the sophisticated tech- | 
niques that technology will introduce will place a high premium on education | 
and technical competence. Employers will not be so able to afford the luxury | 
of indulging in sex preferences when selecting employees. The next genera- | 
tion of men will probably find the competition of women quite natural in a 
way that their fathers did not. 
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593. This emphasis on education and competence will be an advantage to 


women only if they match men’s qualifications, which we consider more 


likely in future. When computers are widely used in the work world, for 
example, schools and universities will have to provide more computer educa- 
tion courses. As girls at school realize that they will probably go on working 
after they marry or when their children grow up, they will qualify themselves 
for jobs equal to their ability. 


594. There is, however, one aspect of the future that can be particularly 
disadvantageous for women. Skill and job obsolescence is a problem that will 
be particularly acute in the future. Even more than in the past, women who 
wish to re-enter the labour force will find their skills and experience outdated. 
Many permanent employees will also be faced with job obsolescence but it 
will probably be common practice for redundant workers to be trained in new 


skills. It is important that the provision of training for married women wish- 


_ ing to enter the labour force also becomes the practice. 


595. We hope that the adoption of our recommendations will help more 
women to find satisfaction in paid work. Freed from the tensions that spring 
from prejudice against women working, they will have a wider choice of 
occupation and a more realistic expectation of a career that matches their 
capacities. Their position, successes and difficulties will be the same as those 
of working men. 


596. But the impact of our recommendations will reach even further. By 
the full use of their skills and abilities, women will be able to make a greater 
contribution to the economy than ever before. The beneficial effects on the 
economy of increased production cannot help but work to the advantage of 
all Canadians. 


Chapter 3 
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Education 


“All appropriate measures shall be taken to ensure to girls and 
women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men in educa- 
tion at all levels, and in particular: 

(a) Equal conditions of access to, and study in, educational 
institutions of all types, including universities, and vocational, 
technical and professional schools;...” The United Nations’ 
Declaration on the Elimination of Discrimination Against 
Women, Article 9. 


"aaa 

‘ Changes in education could bring dramatic improvements in the social 
and economic position of women in an astonishingly short time. In this 
Report, we propose many options for women in choosing the course their 
lives will take. If they are to be well prepared for the choice they make, 
the educational system itself must be more flexible, offering them a variety 
of opportunities for study and training. Moreover, flexibility and adaptation 
to new situations must be taught as indispensable equipment for living 
successfully in the world of today and tomorrow. All too often education 
teaches only yesterday’s wisdom. 


2. Equal opportunity for education is fundamental. Education opens the 
door to almost every life goal. Wherever women are denied equal access to 
education they cannot be said to have equality. 


3. The complexity of Canadian society requires a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the world, as well as highly specialized skills. Education is a 
necessity in a highly developed society, and must extend throughout the life- 
time of the individual. 


4. In this Chapter, we first look briefly at the past. We then examine how 
the courses in which girls enroll in school affect their future occupations, 
and discuss motivational and social factors reflected in the education of girls. 
Since learning is a lifelong process, we direct attention to the continuing 
education of women. Finally, we recommend changes in policies, programmes 
and attitudes to improve the status of women. 


5. In a country as vast and diverse as Canada it is difficult to be precise 
in describing the education of women. Education in this country reflects 
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two national cultures and is the responsibility of 12 different jurisdictions.1 
In every part of Canada, education, which in earlier days was not always 
available for either sex, is now considered the right of all. Elementary and 
secondary schooling is compulsory for girls and boys until at least age 14, 
and the publicly supported schools are open to all children free of charge. 
Federal and provincial governments provide grants and student loans to 
young people of both sexes who wish to continue their education beyond the 
secondary level. 


The Past? 


6. In early French Canada, the education of girls was a matter of evident 
concern. By 1642 the Ursuline nuns had established a boarding school in 
Quebec, where daughters of officers, merchants, and magistrates were 
educated with daughters of farmers and workers of all kinds. Later a similar 
school was opened by the Ursuline nuns at Three Rivers. The Congrégation 
de Notre-Dame, founded in Canada by Marguerite Bourgeoys, opened its 
first school in 1658. Between 1676 and 1732 it also established nearly a 
dozen more schools in towns and villages. Girls were taught reading, writing, 
simple arithmetic, prayers and the Christian code of morals. In 1789, 
according to the Bishop of Quebec at that time, the number of literate 
women exceeded the number of literate men.* In 1806 a traveller observed: 
“The women are better instructed, or at least better informed... Hence 
they generally acquire an influence over their husbands.’ 


7. The training of teachers in the Province of Quebec was authorized by 
law in 1836, but it was not until 1857 that the first normal schools were 
opened—a French Catholic school for men in Quebec City with a section 
for girls run by the Ursuline nuns, another for men in Montreal, and a co- 
educational school in the English language at McGill University. In 1899, 
a French Catholic normal school for women was opened in Montreal. 


8. During the second half of the nineteenth century, an increasing number 
of women in Quebec entered the teaching profession. Between 1876 and 
1888, the number of female teachers increased from 4,776 to 6,766 while 


Section 93 of the British North America Act, 1867, reads: “In and for each Province the Legislature 
may exclusively make Laws in relation to Education ....”” Today, each of the 10 provinces and the 
two territories has its own educational system. 

This section is based mainly upon: Phillips, Charles E. The Development of Education in Canada. 
Toronto, W. J. Gage, 1957, pp. 15-19, 375-386; and Royal Commission of Inquiry on Educa- 


Ae in the Province of Quebec. Report. Vol. 2, Quebec, Government Printer, 1964, pp. 262, 264, 


Py 


N 


Ww 


Mgr. Briand, quoted by Robert-Lionel Séguin. “La Canadienne au XVIIe et XVIIe siécles’’, 
Revue d’ Histoire de V’ Amérique francaise. Vol. 1 


3, Montreal, Institut d’ Histoire de l Amérique, 
March 1960, p. 502. 
Ibid. Lambert, John, quoted by Séguin, R. L. p. 502. 
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the number of male teachers only increased from 1,146 to 1,335.° Teachers 
in both Protestant and Catholic schools were paid very low salaries, 
equivalent to those of domestic servants, but women received less than half 
the amount paid to men, as is illustrated in the following table of average 
annual salaries for the year 1899-1900.® 


Elementary Secondary 
Schools Women Men Women Men 
ROACH ONC? ee gis e Gee meaeee es a eea s $111 $242 $130 $487 
BTOUSLANt eet ee ee $152 $663 $291 $830 


9. Early in the twentieth century, religious orders opened more normal 
schools to train women teachers for the Roman Catholic elementary schools 
of Quebec. The cost of tuition was low, and the schools gave many women 
the advantage of education beyond the elementary level. In general, they 
received less government support than the public normal schools where male 
lay teachers were trained. 


10. The first classical college’ for women was founded in Montreal in 
1908. The second was opened in Quebec City in 1925 and gradually a num- 
ber of others were established throughout the province. Until 1960 they were 
denied the support from public funds given to classical colleges for men and 
so became the preserve of a small number of privileged individuals who 


could afford tuition. Meanwhile, a large network of government subsidized 
_ Family Institutes was developed. These schools of domestic science were 


designed to train girls to be good housewives. Their gradual closing since 
1961 indicates recognition of the changing image of women in Quebec. 


11. In 1910, the University of Montreal became the first French-language 


university in Quebec to give a Bachelor of Arts degree to a woman, a student 


in the College Marguerite Bourgeoys. By 1960, all faculties in the French- 


language universities had opened their doors to women. 


12. In the province of Quebec, the professions were slow to admit women. 


_ A woman was accepted by the Quebec College of Physicians and Surgeons 


5 Labarrére-Paulé, André. Les Instituteurs laiques au Canada frangais, 1836-1900. Québec, Les 


Presses de I’ Université Laval, 1965, p. 356. 
6 Ibid. p. 451. 


7 Classical colleges are defined by the Encyclopedia Canadiana as “‘private and independent in- 


stitutions, operated mostly by the Roman Catholic clergy in Quebec, providing education at the 
secondary and undergraduate levels.” It is questionable whether the level corresponded to uni- 
versity graduate levels. 
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in 1930. A woman received a degree in law from McGill University in 1914 | 
but it was not until 1941 that a woman was admitted to the bar. Although | 
women were admitted to the Chamber of Notaries in 1955, it was not until | 
1961 that a woman was granted the right to practise as a notary. 


13. In English-speaking Canada, in pioneer days, educational opportunities 
for young girls were also limited. Girls were less likely to attend school than 
boys. Among the upper classes, schools for young ladies were designed to | 
carry their pupils to matrimony with unquestionable virtue, social graces and 


the air of delicacy then much admired. | 


14. By the middle of the nineteenth century, some people were suggesting | 
that intellectual pursuits might widen the narrow dimension of life for which | 
girls of the upper and middle class were prepared. Others feared that the | 
elevation of the female mind might interfere with what they regarded as the | 
full range of womanly tasks, such as housekeeping, child-rearing, and social | 
duties. | 


15. About the time of Confederation, subsidies for education were paid | 
according to the number of students attending school. (In Ontario high | 
schools, a girl was counted as one-half a student). In most places, girls were | 
admitted to high schools but girls and boys were segregated in separate | 
classrooms. Co-education as we know it today came about gradually over the | 
years. | 


16. Before 1850, women were sometimes employed as teachers but it was | 
difficult for them to gain admission to normal schools. For example, in 1849, 
a young woman applied for admission to a school for teachers in New Bruns- | 
wick. After being refused repeatedly, she appealed to the Lieutenant-Governor _ 
and obtained an Order in Council which granted her admission. The 
principal of the school set up special rules governing her conduct. She | 
had to wear a veil, enter the classroom 10 minutes before the other students, ) 
sit alone at the back of the room, retire before the lecture ended, and leave | 
the premises without speaking to the male students. However, the need for | 


trained teachers was so great that by 1860 women were found in the normal | 
schools of all provinces. 


17. As early as 1858, Mount Allison University in New Brunswick ad- | 
mitted women to classes and in 1875 it was the first university in the British 
Empire to grant a Bachelor of Science degree to a woman. Women were | 
admitted to Dalhousie University in Halifax in 1882, to McGill University | 
in Montreal in 1884, and, after much opposition, to the University of Toronto | 
in 1885. By 1920, the number of women students in universities was only . 
about one-sixth of the total enrolment. 
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18. It took longer for women to enter the professions. In 1883-84, rather 
than admit women to their medical faculties, the University of Toronto and 
Queen’s University® established separate medical colleges for women. In 
1891, for the first time, a woman applied to the Benchers of Ontario for 
admission as a student-at-law and was refused. Later the Attorney General 
of Ontario acted on her behalf and established the right of women to be 
admitted as solicitors. It was not until 1897 that a woman was called to 
_ the Ontario Bar, the first woman lawyer in the British Empire. By 1923 
all provinces, except Quebec, allowed women to practise law. 


19. The early vocational schools admitted women but programmes for 
both sexes were very limited. In 1901, the 16 vocational schools in Canada 
offered only manual training for boys and household science for girls. There 
were no apprenticeships for girls. Although the World Wars added some 
_ impetus to the establishment of vocational programmes and schools, there 
was little progress until the federal Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act became effective in 1960.° 


20. Co-education is now general in the publicly supported schools of 
English Canada and is being adopted increasingly in Quebec. In Ontario, 
however, we found a serious exception to equal treatment of boys and girls 
in the exclusion of the latter from the University of Toronto Schools. This 
institution, a training college for teachers for secondary schools in the pro- 
vincial system, is a division of the College of Education of the University 
of Toronto and is financed largely from public funds. The average annual 
enrolment is 420 boys. It offers an enriched programme of study which we 
_ consider should be equally available to girls. 


Present Patterns of Enrolment 


| Schools 


21. The first significant difference in the education of girls and boys is 
apparent in the choice of courses at the high school level. As will be seen 
in Chart 1, the estimated number of girls taking commercial courses in nine 
of the provinces is substantially higher than the estimated number of boys. 
Many more boys than girls are taking vocational courses such as industrial 
and mechanical trades, construction trades, forestry, and agriculture. Although 
the percentages of girls and boys who enroll in the academic programmes 


' 8 The medical college of Queen’s University for women was closed in 1895 and it was not until 1942 
that women were admitted to the medical faculty of the university. 

9 Glendenning, Dr. D. E. ‘‘The History of Vocational Education in Canada”. The Canadian Super- 
intendent, 1966. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1967. pp. 13-24. 
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CHART-—1 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF GIRLS AND BOYS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS TRSING® 
COMMERCIAL, ACADEMIC AND OTHER COURSES OF STUDY—NINE PROVINCES 


1965-69 ESTIMATED NUMBER 
ESTIMATED NUMBER ‘000 
550 Taig 


ACADEMIC == 20 
COURSE 


“1 COMMERCIAL 
COURSE 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-685 1968-69 
! Excludes Quebec, Yukon and Northwest Territories secondary schools,and all private schools, 
2 Includes vocational courses, auxiliary classes and other secondary courses, 

3 Excludes Manitoba enrolment figures, 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, unpublished data, February 1970. 
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are roughly equal, boys predominate in the study of mathematics and science 
and girls tend to concentrate on social studies. Obviously options chosen 
at the high school level have a definitive influence on women’s eventual 
occupational choices. 


22. A second significant difference between girls and boys at the high 
school level relates to drop-outs. Proportionately more girls than boys stay 
at school until the higher grade levels. This difference is often reversed in 
the final grades of high school since, if boys have reached second or third 
year high school, they are somewhat more likely to stay on to senior matricu- 
Jation.1° At the secondary level girls as a rule get better marks than boys. 
The fact that they leave school in greater numbers before completing senior 
matriculation must therefore be explained on grounds other than academic 
ability. Why these differences occur is discussed later in this Chapter. 


23. It is obvious that there are two critical times of decision in the educa- 
tional life of a girl. One is at the transition from elementary to secondary 
school, when she chooses the courses she will take. The other is at the com- 
pletion of secondary school when she decides what she wants to do, that is, 
whether to go to university, enroll in a technical training or business course, 
or take a job. Most educators are well aware of these watersheds. We urge 
all those involved in the education of girls to continue to emphasize the 
long-term effects of choices made during high school years and to impress on 
girls the importance of education for women. 


Universities 

24. Women make up one-half of the total population but only about one- 
third of college and university undergraduate enrolment. Nevertheless, they 
have comprised a slowly increasing percentage of the total enrolment in 
undergraduate programmes, from 16.3 per cent in 1921 to 34.2 per cent in 
1967-68. (See Chart 2). 


25. The following figures! illustrate the increase in certain years in the 
number of women enrolled as full-time students in universities and their 


participation rate."* 


10 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Student Progress through the Schools by age and grade. Cat. No 
81-530, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965, p. D2. 

11 Sheffield, Edward F. Enrolment in Canadian Universities and Colleges to 1976/77. Ottawa, Asso- 
ciation of Universities and Colleges of Canada, 1966, p. 9. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey 
of Higher Education. Part I, Cat. no. 81-211, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965-66 and 1966-67, p. 
10 and 12. 

12 The participation rate is calculated by dividing the number of full-time enrolled students of a 
particular sex by the number of that sex, aged 18 to 24 years, in the population. 
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Number of Full-time 


Students Enrolled Participation Rate 
Female Male Female Male 
oo be ll ooh hs salen OF ie al a ee eee 
TIC AER ee eet ea Rocco eee 13,247 46,602 STA On WG 
HOG 5266 center ere se eters Serta 61,845 126,847 6.5 1357 


26. Since the female participation rate has quadrupled while the male rate 
has doubled, women are earning an increasing percentage of the bachelor 
degrees as is illustrated by the following percentages for selected recent years 
and in more detail in Table 1: 


Saf: ae ek eet pee etree perce reer 22°96 
17" 05 fh Oba es, Boe cata tenn heath rey Mates enone ere ea pet! 
TOGAR 65s ee SERN. aa cre crates tee cis ae ettone sere taan emg She 
LOCG—G7 Ai di Batre eee atari ee capenRO Sel an, OE er aS as 34.5 


27. At the graduate level, although there has been a gradual increase in 
female enrolment since 1955, the percentage of graduate students who are 
female has not yet reached the 1921 figure. At that time, a quarter of the 
graduate students in Canadian universities were women. Since 1955, the per- 
centage of post-graduate degrees earned by women has remained fairly con- 
stant. As shown in Table 1, women earn about 20 per cent of the master’s 
degrees and about eight per cent of the doctorates. 


28. More women than men enroll in university correspondence courses. In 
1967-68, of the 5,009 students taking these courses, 53 per cent were women. 
The largest numbers were enrolled at Queen’s University, followed in turn 
by the University of Saskatchewan and the University of British Columbia.1% 


29. Women also predominate in the numbers enrolled in extra-mural tele- 
vision courses organized by universities. Five institutions reported that 1,666 
students, of whom 918 or 55 per cent were women, had registered in 1967-68. 
Television courses at graduate level were offered only by the University of 
Sherbrooke.* 


30. Enrolment statistics also indicate women’s interest in part-time pro- 
grammes particularly at the undergraduate level. In 1968-69, for example, 
women comprised 43 per cent of all part-time students at the undergraduate 
level and 22 per cent at the graduate level. 


13 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Higher Education. Cat. no. 81-204, Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1967-68, p. 12. 
14 Loc. cit. 
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31. Enrolment of full-time women undergraduate students as a percentage 
of the total enrolment in each faculty over the years 1921 to 1967-68,15 
shows in most cases slightly increased percentages of women in relation to 
men in agriculture, architecture, dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, phar- 
macy, and theology. Over the same period the proportions dropped signifi- 
cantly in social work and in physical and health education. 


32. The largest groups of women are concentrated in the faculties of Arts 


and Education, with a significant increase in the numbers in the faculty of 
' Education. Of all women enrolling in undergraduate courses, the proportions 


enrolling in law and medicine are decreasing. 


33. In summary, fewer girls than boys go on to university. Girls tend to 
concentrate in Arts and Education. The percentage of women is lower in 
post-graduate schools than in the undergraduate schools. 


34. Briefs presented to the Commission stated that some universities still 
discriminate against women by imposing quotas on the proportion of women 
in certain faculties or by requiring women to have a higher academic standing 


'than men. We referred these charges to all the university presidents in Canada. 


dl ee 


a — Se ee 


The Commission was told that, with the exception of the veterinary faculty 
of Nova Scotia Agricultural College, there was now no discrimination against 
women. In the past, some universities had required women to have a higher 


academic standing than men for admission to certain faculties but these 
| requirements have been dropped, according to the information given to us 


by university authorities. And yet, to take the study of medicine as an ex- 
ample, according to a brief presented by Canadian women physicians,?® 


“for boys and girls coming out of grade 13 into the first pre-medical year, 
_ there are three universities that demand a 10 per cent higher academic qualifi- 
‘cation from the girls.” Apart from this discrimination, the brief stated that 


places in Canadian medical schools are being fairly awarded, and suggested 


‘that “lack of encouragement” is the main reason for the low percentage of 


women medical students as compared to men. 


35. However, the number of female medical students is increasing. In 
1957-58, there were 259 full-time women medical students in Canada, seven 
per cent of the total enrolment. By 1967-68 their number had increased to 


550, 12.5 per cent of the total. Women as a percentage of first-year admis- 


sions increased in the same period from 8.6 per cent to 14.4 per cent and, as 
fourth-year students, from 5.5 per cent to 10.2 per cent.1” In 1967-68, when 


12.7 per cent of the applicants to medical schools were women, 14.4 per 


) 15 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Higher Education. 1938-40; 1950-52. Cat. No. 81-204, 


Part 1, 1962-63; Cat. no. 81-204, Part 1, 1967-68. 


16 Brief No. 302. 
1 Loe. cit. 
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cent of the new admissions were women.!® A higher percentage of women 
doctors undertake post-graduate work than men, and a higher percentage of 
women are qualified specialists.1® 


36. It is sometimes stated that Canada cannot afford costly advanced medi- | 
cal training for women, only to have them leave the labour force in order to| 
raise children. In fact, today a great majority (almost 80 per cent) of women! 
doctors in Canada are in active practice, as we have mentioned in the Chapter | 
on the economy. ) 


Vocational Training | 


37. Female enrolment in publicly sponsored post-secondary technical 
courses increased from 5.7 per cent of total enrolment (male and female) 
in 1961-62 to 19.4 per cent in 1967-68.2° The most striking changes in | 
specialization at this level of education from 1961 to 1968 have been an | 
increase in the percentage of women students enrolled in medical and dental | 
technology and a corresponding decrease in their enrolment in home eco- | 
nomics and food technology. 


38. Female enrolment in trade schools tends to be concentrated in a few | 
areas. These schools, established and run with the co-operation of the federal | 
government and the provincial departments of education, give retraining or | 
refresher courses for adults and provide training for young people beyond 
school-leaving age who have dropped out of the regular school system. In | 
the last two years for which figures are available (1966-67 and 1967-68), | 
trade school courses that have attracted most girls and women were, in 
decreasing order: business practice, nursing aides, power sewing, hairdressing 
and beauty culture, accounting and bookkeeping, domestic training and | 
homemaking, waitress training, home economics and dietetics, and com- | 
mercial art. 


39. Female enrolment in private trade schools, when considered as a 
percentage of the total, has also risen from 39.1 per cent in 1961-62 to 60.3 | 
per cent in 1966-67. Although a wide range of courses is available in these | 
schools, women tend to concentrate either in fashion and millinery or barber- 
ing and hairdressing. The narrow range of courses in which they enroll can | 
in general be accounted for by the sex-typing of occupations. | 


18 Fish, David G. and Frances A. Neish. “Medical Students in Canadian Universities, Report of — 
Statistics, 1967-1968.” Canadian Medical Association Journal. Vol. 98, no. 15, 1968, pp. 715, 716. 

19 Brief No. 302. 

20 In Canada, publicly sponsored post-secondary technical courses would cover those offered by 
institutes of technology and community colleges. These are usually at a higher level than courses 
offered in trade schools, although there is some over-lapping. 
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40. What are the variables that affect the educational enrolment and con- 
sequent occupational patterns of women? Why do so many girls complete 
junior matriculation and then drop out? Why do fewer girls than boys attend 
university? Do girls have educational equality of opportunity with boys? Do 
they have the freedom to choose occupations without undue pressure? The 
answers are complex, and no simple cause and effect relationships exist. 


41. Although there is a relationship between academic achievement and 
intelligence, the higher marks of girls at the secondary school level 
do not necessarily mean that girls are more intelligent than boys. Nor is the 
preponderance of boys in the senior matriculation year and at university 
due to differences in capacity between the sexes. Tests measuring various 
aptitudes and abilities show some differences between the sexes but the 
scores also indicate wide differences among members of each sex group, 
and there is extensive overlapping between the groups.”! Differences and 
similarities observed from objective measurements do not permit valid predic- 
tions of individual behaviour on the basis of sex alone. We must therefore 
look elsewhere to account for the different educational patterns of the sexes. 


Education and Stereotypes 


42. As we pointed out in Chapter 1, society moulds children’s perceptions 
of the world and of themselves. Boys are expected to be interested in sports, 
girls in cooking and babies and so dishes and a doll carriage are given to the 
little girl and a baseball glove to the little boy. Inevitably a nurse’s outfit 
_ is given to the girl and a doctor’s case to the boy. 


43. Parents usually have the strongest influence on the sex-role develop- 
ment of their children. Mothers, who generally have the closest day-to-day 
contact with young children, are particularly influential. Studies** indicate 
that they may be more permissive with their sons than with their daughters. 
They may allow sons more freedom to engage in active, aggressive behaviour, 
while expecting their daughters to avoid verbal and physical aggression and 
to express dependency, passivity, and conformity. 


44, The girl can learn what a woman is expected to do by watching her 
mother. The boy usually cannot watch his father’s occupational activities 
which are in any case harder for a small child to understand than the 
_ mother’s housework. While the girl readily sees her future career as wife 


21 Maccoby, Eleanor E. (ed.). The Development of Sex Differences. Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1966; Tyler, Leona. The Psychology of Human Differences. New York, Appleton- 
Century Crofts, 1965; Lewis, Edwin C. Developing Women’s Potential. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State 
University Press, 1968. 

22 Ibid. Lewis, Edwin C. p. 22. 
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. 
and mother, the boy must be more imaginative or aggressive in learning 
the scope of expected male roles. The boy may be influenced by the attributes 
of a male who combines the attitudes of his father and other men he knows 
or has read about.2? Mothers at home all do the same thing, while fathers 
do many things. As a result, the boy may not identify with one particular 
activity as the girl does with the occupation of housewife and mother. 
Girls from families where mothers work outside the home often seem to 
have a less traditional concept of the woman’s role. 


male and female roles. By the time a girl starts school she has a relatively 
clear idea of what is considered feminine and knows what kind of behaviour 
is expected of her as a girl.24 We urge Canadian parents to be especially 
sensitive to the individuality and aptitudes of both girls and boys. Parents | 
must realize the importance of expanding the horizons of their daughters | 
and learn to respect their aspirations and encourage their initiative. 


i 
) 
| 
| 
45. By about the age of two, children are able to distinguish between | 
| 
| 
| 
t 


46. Formal education further reinforces the sex-role differentiation estab- | 
lished in early childhood. Schools and teachers, like parents, play an im- | 
portant part in this process. Although the elementary school curriculum is | 
similar for both sexes, as a rule boys are segregated in shop and girls in | 
home economics courses. ! 


47. Common stereotypes of sex roles are reinforced in other ways at | 
school. To investigate the models presented to children in elementary schools, 
we examined the sex-typing in some textbooks used in the teaching of read- 
ing, social studies, mathematics and guidance courses. } 


48. In the Young Canada Reading Series, used in Ontario and Alberta, _ 
the more versatile characters are almost invariably males. Pirates, Eskimos, 
Bible figures—interesting individuals in general—are seldom women. Boys Hl 
in the stories are typically active and adventurous but the girls are not. In 
another series, the Language Patterns Program, used in Ontario, the father 
is often shown as an understanding and kind person who takes his children | 
on interesting expeditions. The mother, on the other hand, stays at home to 
prepare the meals and to tell the children what is best for them. We found 
the reprimanding function of mothers in a variety of Canadian school books. 
It would be much more desirable if all the family were shown sharing | 
expeditions, and both parents disciplining children. 


49. Even in arithmetic textbooks there are examples of sex-typing. In one 
series of books for Grades 3 to 8, questions such as the following are asked: 


23 Ibid. p. 29. 
24 Ibid. p. 27. 
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“A girl can type about 48 words per minute. She has to type 2,468 words. 
Can she do this in 45 minutes?” or “A girl spent one-quarter of an hour 
sewing and one-quarter of an hour reading. What number of hours did she 
spend sewing and reading?” 


50. In some specialized textbooks further evidence of sex-typing exists. 
In Time for Gym, a supplementary book sometimes available in Grades 1 
and 2, only boys are shown in the gym. In another book recommended for 
Grade 2 level, in which various professions and social activities are illus- 
trated, most of the professions refer only to men. The occupations shown 
as being open to women are: typist, secretary, school teacher, waitress, and 
librarian. 


51. In some French-language textbooks used in Quebec, there is a similar 
portrayal of men’s and women’s roles. For example, in Epine en fleur, a 
reader for beginners, short sentences accompanying the illustrations dif- 
ferentiate sharply between the activities of boys and girls: “Olga is knitting 
a scarf”, “Ida is rocking her doll”, “Rene is climbing the wall”, “Oscar will 
be a pilot”. Girls are preparing to be only mothers and housekeepers, and 
are portrayed as passive, self-sacrificing and submissive. On the other hand 
boys are occupied in a variety of activities and are portrayed as adventurous 
and aggressive. Other textbooks for older children present similar ideas. In 
the French-language arithmetic textbooks, as in their English-language 
counterparts, the examples concern women and girls preoccupied with 
domestic affairs, and men and boys involved in a variety of activities. In 
textbooks used for family life education in Grades 6, 7 and 8, the maternal 
and domestic future of a girl is spelled out explicitly. She is almost exclusively 
concerned with housekeeping, cooking, and bringing up her children. 


52. This analysis of sex role imagery in a representative selection of 
elementary school textbooks clearly indicates that a woman’s creative and 
intellectual potential is either underplayed or ignored in the education of 
children from their earliest years. Although such influence may seem insig- 
nificant to an adult reader, it is important to remember that the readers are 
children and that they learn through models whom to imitate. The sex-roles 
described in these textbooks provide few challenging models for young girls 
and they fail to create a sense of community between men and women as 
fellow human beings. 


53. The Commission deplores the use of textbooks that provide so little 
recognition of the capabilities of women. Therefore, we recommend that the 
provinces and the territories adopt textbooks that portray women, as well 
as men, in diversified roles and occupations. 
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54. The young girl identifies early with the traditional female role of 
wife and mother, reinforced as it is by social approval. At adolescence, when 
she learns of possible careers, she is often not ready to consider them 
seriously, partly because she has not grown up in the expectation of having 
a career of her own and partly because of the personal conflict of interest 
at this age between study and popularity with the opposite sex. 


55. Although the attitudes of young people are changing, sometimes a 
girl still regards success in terms of appearance and personality rather than 
in terms of intelligence and ambition. The goal of marriage often becomes 
an alternative to aspirations in other fields and so she is much concerned 
about attracting boys. She is inclined to be careful about competing with 
them and to play down her intelligence and her ambitions. Early engagements 
or the marriage of friends may be envied. She accepts the popular conviction 
that, if a woman is not married, she would prefer to be while a man is a 
success whether or not he marries. The words bachelor and spinster elicit 
very different responses in our society. These attitudes are likely to be rein- 


forced by her peer group which tends to be the most influential force in her 
life at this stage. 


56. The Commission believes that the adolescent girl should be made aware 
of the fact that, in this day and age, marriage will not be the exclusive pre- 
occupation of her life. In the interests of a more equal partnership between 
women and men—in the family, at work and in the community—a girl needs 
an education which will open a wide range of options for her. 


57. The educational level of a girl’s parents and their socio-economic 
status also influence her opportunities for education. The education of the 
mother is particularly pertinent. In a 1966 study,?> it was found that if 
both parents had completed no more than elementary school, only five per 
cent of their children completed university. If both father and mother had 
attended university, 51 per cent of their children attended university, and their 
other children completed secondary school. If only the father had gone to 
university, the majority of the sons did So, whereas the majority of daughters 
obtained only a secondary school education. The education of a mother has 
greater influence on a daughter than the education of a father: 49.7 per cent 
of the daughters of university educated mothers attended university while 


only 37.1 per cent of the daughters of university educated fathers attended 
university. 


25 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Special Labour Force Studies No. 7. Cat. no. 71-512, Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, October 1968, pp. 27 and 17. 
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Financial Aid for Students 


58. It takes determination to undertake higher education without some 
guaranteed financial support. A 1956 study’® showed that, on an average, 
female university students came from higher income groups than their male 


counterparts. A 1962 study in one community?’ reported that girls from 


non-manual workers’ homes stayed in school in about the same proportion 
as boys, but proportionately more girls from the homes of manual workers 


' dropped out before senior matriculation. Only 18 per cent of the girls whose 


fathers were in manual occupations reached Grade 13 compared to 38 per 
cent of the boys. 


59. Prevailing attitudes are responsible for these differences. Many people 


- still question a girl’s need for education, assuming that “she is only going to 


get married.” In most families, if finances make it necessary to choose between 


- further education for a girl and boy, the boy is given preference. In fact, the 
_ girl herself may consider it only fair that her brother should be the one to go 


on to university or professional school. If education is seen as a relative luxury 


for a girl when she could be out earning money, only girls from well-to-do 
families are likely to attend institutions of higher education. 


60. A survey by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, still in progress, in- 


_dicates that, apart from higher costs for married students and some others 


at the graduate level, there is no substantial difference between the essential 


| expenses of men and women students. Scholarships, bursaries and loans are 
available from various sources for students in institutions of higher learning. 
' The same percentages of men and women receive scholarships and grants, but 
the men receive proportionately higher aggregate stipends.** Thirteen per 


cent of females and 19 per cent of males receive stipends in excess of $600; 


_ four per cent of females and nine per cent of males receive stipends in excess 
of $1,500. 


61. The federal government moved into the field of financial aid for stu- 
dents in 1964 when, in conjunction with the provinces, it set up the Canada 
Student Loans Plan. Under this Plan, a student may borrow up to $1,000 for 
one academic year and up to a total of $5,000 for the entire educational 


26 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. University Student Expenditure and Income in Canada, 1956-57. 
Cat. no. 81-509, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 


27 Canada Department of Labour, Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower. Report 


No. 10, December 1962, Transition from School to Work. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 


| 28 Caron, Louise. Post-Secondary Student Income and Expenditures in Canada, 1968-69. A Report 


prepared for the Federal-Provincial Committee on Canada Student Loans, Department of 
Secretary of State, March 24, 1970. 
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period. The loan is interest free until six months after graduation, when re 
payments begin. A loan of $5,000 is expected to be repaid within nine and | 
a half years, and smaller loans in shorter periods.® 


62. Some young women are reluctant to take advantage of student loans | 
which have been called a negative dowry for those who marry before the debt | 
to the government is paid. Nevertheless, Canadian women are increasingly 
borrowing under the Canada Student Loans Plan (see Chart 3). Their parti- | 
cipation in this programme has increased from 25.7 per cent of the total in | 
1964-65 to 31.4 per cent in 1967-68. This latter figure is close to the propor- | 
tion of women in the total enrolment of the universities. 


i 

63. Wise counselling is needed to convince young women hesitant to apply ) 
for loans that advanced education is the best dowry a bride can bring to her | 
marriage since it constitutes a long-term investment for the future. 


64. Young people are often handicapped by lack of information about | 
possible financial aid for further education. Even at the elementary school 
level this information should be advertised to pupils and their parents. 


65. The most striking difference between the finances of women and men 
students occurs in “total personal revenue”, that is, income from part-time 
work, summer savings, gifts from relatives other than parents, and spouses’ 
income. Men are more likely than women to have personal revenue and 1G i 
have it in greater amounts. 


66. Earnings from summer employment, which account for a substantial | 
part of this difference, reflect women’s greater difficulty in obtaining jobs. A | 
survey of summer earnings, made by the Department of Manpower and Immi- | 
gration in 1969, showed that 10 per cent of female students compared with 
five per cent of male students were unable to find summer jobs. 


67. Parental contributions are the one source of income that shows a higher — 
median value for women than for men. Sixty-two per cent of women compared — 
with 48 per cent of men receive cash contributions from their parents. The | 
median contribution to women is $54 higher than that to men. In short, ! 
women students earn less during the summer than their male counterparts _ 
and are more dependent on their parents for financial support. 


68. For many years, the Department of National Defence has operated 
military colleges where thousands of young men in training as officers for 
the Armed Forces have received free university education in arts, science 
or engineering, including living expenses. They graduate with an officer’s 
commission. They are committed to serve four years after graduation, except 


29 Department of Finance. Canada Student Loans Plan. July 1969, 
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for pilots who serve five years after acquiring wing standards. Currently, 
every year about 450 men, but no women, are admitted to these colleges. 
Therefore, we recommend that women as well as men be admitted to the 
military colleges operated by the Department of National Defence. | 


69. The Canadian Forces also offer subsidized training in universities with 
the requirement that the student remain in the Services for a stated period } 
after graduation. The number of students who enroll in this type of training 
yearly varies between 100 and 300, depending on the needs of the Services. | 
A few women have received training under the plan. 


70. Canada has found it worthwhile to pay a high price for the benefit 
of having the trained officers necessary for its national defence. Young} 
women and men could be trained by the government to render other services. | 
For example, it might be possible to organize a system to train specialists } 
for work in the Canadian north or other developing areas at home or abroad. 
The advantage for society would be comparable and the length of service | 
equivalent. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government provide | 
special funds for young women and men to acquire university education, 
such as is provided for young men who attend military college, leading to a | 
degree in fields designated to be of special interest for aid to developing | 


} 


areas, the terms to include commitment to some specified national or inter- | 
national service. 


Motivation 


71. The desire to succeed also affects educational and occupational attain- 
ment. Research into what leads to high motivation indicates that child-rearing | 
practices and family values are relevant. Training a child to be independent 
and self-reliant is an encouragement to high achievement.?° When children 
succeed, they usually expect to do so again and are likely to set a still higher | 
goal. Failure has the opposite effect. Social approval, in the form of praise, — 
also encourages further achievement. 


72. The existence of inspirational models also affects a child’s desire for | 
achievement. Men in high positions in business and public life serve as | 


models for boys, but there are few such models for girls. The expectations of 
girls are consequently limited. 


73. While they are still in school, girls tend to have low occupational ex- 
pectations, even when they express interest in more challenging fields. 
Responses to a recent survey?! based on a national sample showed, for 


30 peas! Paul F. and Carl W. Backman. Social Psychology. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1964, pp. 


31 Breton, Raymond and John C. McDonald. Career Decisions of Canadian Youth. Vol. 1, Depart- | 
ment of Manpower and Immigration study, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967, p. 117. 
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sxample, that although only 18 per cent of fourth-year high school girls pre- 
ferred sales and clerical careers, 32 per cent seemed to assume that they 
would eventually work in these fields. According to the results of the survey, 
the careers boys want are closer to those they expect to have. 


74. Another reason for the interruption of a girl’s education is the ease with 
which she can get a job even though she may have relatively little formal 
schooling. Employers will often employ girls more readily than boys in low- 
oaid industrial or office jobs that require limited training.®? 


75. The educational decisions and occupational choices of girls are influ- 
mced by the sex-typing of occupations. In most societies, certain practices 
‘end to support the patterns set by custom and tradition. Rewards and punish- 
nents of various kinds may be brought into play. Ridicule may be a penalty: 
1 girl may be called unfeminine if she chooses a field of study or work 
raditionally considered masculine. It will probably be difficult for her to get 
1 job or promotion in an occupation in which men predominate. On the other 
1and, if a girl chooses a traditionally female occupation she does not en- 
sounter criticism and is readily accepted at work.%* 


76. Girls need special help in overcoming these pressures of society. 
Zarly in their lives they must be shown the implications of educational 
thoices, the wide options from which they can choose, and the way that 
sustom has created divisions of work between men and women. This help 
should come from their families, teachers and guidance counsellors. 


_ 77. Although guidance specialists are increasingly employed in high 
chools and to a lesser extent in elementary schools, there are not nearly 
mough of them. During the hearings of the Commission, we were told 
epeatedly that girls needed better counselling and more up-to-date occupa- 
ional information for career planning to help them plan long range educa- 
‘onal programmes. Throughout Canada, there is a shortage of competent, 
rained counsellors at all levels. In 1968, none of the provincial Directors of 
‘Suidance felt that there were enough counsellors at either elementary or 
econdary levels. For example, in Nova Scotia in 1968 we were told that 
hree times as many counsellors were needed as were available. 


_ 78. Students also seem dissatisfied with the quality of the existing guidance 
rogrammes. Many girls have been encouraged to consider either marriage 
a career but not both. Others thought that the guidance teachers were 


Loc. cit. Transition from School to Work. 

Hall, Oswald. ‘‘Gender and the Division of Labour’’. Report of a Round Table Conference on the 
Implications of Traditional Divisions between Men’s Work and Women’s Work in our Society. 
held on March 12, 1964, Ottawa, Women’s Bureau, Canada Department of Labour, 1964, pp. 
18-32. 
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oriented towards academic courses and had limited experience in technical 
programmes. Others felt that some guidance specialists agreed with tradi- 
tional patterns of male and female roles and discouraged girls from con-| 
sidering a greater range of possibilities. In some schools, female counsellors 
saw only girls and male counsellors only boys, but this practice of assigning 
counsellors according to sex seems to be disappearing. 


79. Counsellors often find it hard to make adolescent girls think beyond | 
the romantic notion of marriage as the only worthwhile goal. It is not always | 
easy for a young woman, intent on marriage, to see herself as the working 
woman of tomorrow. Counsellors can nevertheless play a key part in helping | 
a girl to understand the life cycles of women today and the need to work 
out long-term life plans as boys do. They can point out that she has the’ 
possibility of combining marriage and outside work, and the opportunity 
of being useful to society. 


80. Written materials on careers should also be available to girls and | 
their parents. In many of the books and pamphlets now used, we found defi- 
ciencies similar to those in elementary school textbooks. However, we did | 
find some guidance material with the approach which we consider desirable. | 


81. The book Spotlights in Guidance,** approved by the Ontario Depart-| 
ment of Education for use in Grades 7 to 10, has in our opinion a good 
orientation. In a chapter devoted to careers for women it is taken for 
granted that all occupations are open to them, and career planning is con-| 
sidered to be as important for girls as for boys. The Women’s Bureau of | 
the Ontario Department of Labour publishes an excellent pamphlet, You’re 
a What?, containing anecdotes about the career plans and successes of 10) 
young women whose occupations ranged from forester to graphic designer. | 
Marriage and family plans are referred to realistically. | 


82. A monograph entitled Fields of Work for Women, published by the | 
Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of Labour in 1964, emphasizes | 
that a girl should be free from pressures to conform in her choice of an | 
occupation. It includes suggestions for stimulating early scientific interests 
and selects as models Canadian women recognized for their work in science. _ 


| 


83. Some Canadian government documents perpetuate the usual stereo- | 
types. In the main, career opportunities for men are highlighted, and those 
that might be available to women are either not emphasized or ignored | 
entirely. Illustrations of women at work usually show a stenographer-typist. 
For example, the cover of a federal government publication, Public Ad- | 
ministrators and Foreign Service Officers, shows a male executive dictating 


34 Elder, Brewer, Huff. Spotlights in Guidance. Toronto, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
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to his female secretary. Since no other women are shown, it can lead to 
the assumption that this is the only role for women in the foreign service of 
the nation. Airport Campus, published by the Department of Transport, 
states that there are numerous opportunities for both men and women, but 
all the illustrations are of men and the text contains no other reference to 
women. 


84. Similar brochures are published in industry. For example, the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada distributes a pamphlet called What's In 
Your Future? A Guide to Choosing a Career. The front cover shows a 
physician, an engineer, a laboratory technician—all men—and a typist, the 
only woman. 


_ 85. As in the case of textbooks, we believe guidance materials should be 
reviewed and where necessary amended to broaden the occupational outlook 
of girls and women. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, 
‘the provinces and the territories set up committees to review all government 
publications concerned with the choice of occupations and careers in order 
‘to select and use only publications that encourage women to consider all 
‘occupations, including those which have been traditionally restricted to men. 


86. The changing demands of today make skilled counselling necessary 
at all levels of education and high priority should be given to the employ- 
ment of counsellors. As long ago as 1958, the National Defence Education 
Act was passed in the United States providing for training of secondary 
‘school guidance counsellors, and grants were made to the states for guidance, 
‘counselling and testing services. 


87. The provision of good career orientation courses for girls is one of 
| the most effective ways of improving the status of women. In Canada, there 
‘is a shortage of counselling staff at the university level as well as at the 
secondary level. A preliminary survey in 1967 revealed that about one- 
‘quarter of the universities in Canada had no formal counselling services. 
Of those that did, there was an average of one full-time counsellor for about 
1,600 undergraduate students. Plans for improving this situation were 
‘considered inadequate.*® Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and 
‘territories (a) provide co-educational guidance programmes in elementary 
and secondary schools, where they do not now exist and (b) direct the atten- 
tion of guidance counsellors to the importance of encouraging both girls and 
\boys to continue their education according to their individual aptitudes and 
‘to consider all occupational fields. 


35 Appleby, Dee. G. A Report on University Counselling Services. University Counselling Association 
(Canadian), 1967. 
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88. Further, we recommend that, where they have not already done so, 
universities establish formal counselling services. 


89. It is necessary for counsellors to be kept informed of the future labour! 
market needs. The federal government, through the Department of Man-| 
power and Immigration, should give leadership in seeking ways to improv 
counselling services. The Department is directly interested in enabling the! 
labour force supply to meet the demand and should be well equipped to fore-| 
cast the future needs of the labour market. 


i 
90. Therefore, we recommend that (a) the federal government in co- 
operation with the provinces and territories set up a career information: 
service in each local Canada Manpower Centre which would 
(i) include personnel specially trained to give information to women on 
occupations, training requirements, financial help available, and labour | 
market conditions and needs, and | 


(ii) insist on the importance of a broad field of occupational choice for 
girls; | 


and (b) subject to consultation and agreement with the educational author- 
ities, this career information service be offered to all schools of the area. 


Family Life Education 


91. Few subjects in the school curriculum influence concepts of sex roles 
as do sex education and what is sometimes called “family life” education. 
By the time they receive these courses, most children have already absorbed | 
a great deal of information about sex, some of it based on ignorance, dis- | 
torted attitudes, and outright exploitation of sex. “Any so called ‘sex educa- 
tion’ in schools must deal with what could better be called ‘sex-re-education’— | 
because basic attitudes to sex... are formed so early.”’6 


92. Sex education in Canadian schools is haphazard and random. Some | 
provinces encourage its inclusion more than others, but the extent to which | 
it is incorporated in any school programme depends on the policy of the | 
local school board and the interest, initiative, and competence of individual 
principals and teachers. The need for more adequate sex education in schools 


was stressed in a number of briefs submitted to the Commission and we . 
urge schools to meet this need. 


36 ies He Stephen. “Sex Education in our Schools.” Canadian Magazine. Toronto, March 1, | 
p. i] 
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93, Much of what is called sex education consists in giving merely 
biological information. What is needed is a family life programme on tradi- 
tional and changing concepts of masculinity and femininity and of relation- 
ships between boys and girls, men and women, husbands and wives, parents 
and children. Such an approach, which brings the biological, psychological 
and social aspects of sexuality within one framework, would develop under- 
standing of similarities and differences between the sexes that are often 
distorted by social attitudes and practices. 


94. The success of a family life education programme depends on the 
outlook of its teachers. Teachers may need help in recognizing their own 
attitudes and prejudices and in questioning their own conceptions of sex 
differences and of the relationships and responsibilities of marriage partners. 
They should be chosen for their ability to present ideas effectively, to estab- 
lish a climate that allows for free discussion, and to listen and respond to the 
concerns of students. They should be trained to have a critical understanding 
of the past and present roles of the sexes. If necessary, competent authorities, 
‘with a thorough knowledge of the wide variety of topics to be considered, 
should be brought in from outside the school faculty to give the courses. 
Throughout the programme the equality of the contribution of women and 
men to society should be emphasized. 


95. Family life education for girls has usually been incorporated in health 
or home economics courses from which male students are excluded. Many 
| traditional attitudes towards sex are reinforced if such courses are given to 
‘boys and girls separately or if boys are excluded from them. 


96. Family life education should teach boys how to care for children, 
‘to cook and sew, and should encourage girls to acquire manual skills. We 

believe that family life education classes should be co-educational and should 

begin at kindergarten level. Therefore, we recommend that, where they have 
_ not already done so, the provinces and the territories set up courses in family 
\ life education, including sex education, which begin in kindergarten and 
continue through elementary and secondary school, and which are taught to 
girls and boys in the same classroom. 


| Physical Education and Sports 


97. Girls and women have traditionally engaged in athletic activities to a 
more limited extent than boys and men. This has been so both in terms of 
‘their rate of participation and in terms of the number of sports in which 
they take part. We believe this should no longer be accepted as a matter of 
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course. A recent study®’ headed by a University of Toronto physiologist) 
suggests that lack of activity and consequent poor heart-lung fitness is a) 
more serious problem in girls than in boys. Furthermore, in failing to partici- 
pate in group and team activities, many girls are missing an important means| 
of learning habits, attitudes and skills that would be helpful in their rela- 
tionships with others. 


98. In general, provision for physical education is more adequate in sec- | 
ondary schools than in elementary schools. In secondary schools, the length | 
of time devoted to physical education during school hours is usually the | 
same for girls and boys. The intramural and intercollegiate sports pro-| 
grammes of these schools, however, are less extensive for girls. This is also 
the case at universities. 


99. Outside the school programmes, girls also have less opportunity than 
boys to engage in physical activities. Ball parks, ice rinks with scheduled 
hockey practice, and summer team sports are almost the exclusive province — 
of boys. We know of no programme for girls, for example, that includes the | 
numbers of participants as those included in Little League Baseball or the 
variety of hockey leagues open to boys. 


100. There are probably various reasons for the limited sports programmes 
for girls and one of these reasons may be lack of motivation on their part. 
If this is the case, we believe the importance of athletic activities calls for a 
special effort to motivate girls. Some parents, educators and communities | 
will need to change their opinions regarding the value of athletic sports for 
girls. They should encourage girls to enter team sports. The limited number 
of sports available for girls may also be contributing to their lack of motiva- 
tion. Perhaps more attention will have to be paid to introducing a greater 
variety of athletic games for girls that will satisfy individual skills and interests _ 
and will make sports programmes more challenging. 


101. There is some evidence that girls and women tend to achieve success 
through individual rather than groups sports. This has certainly been the | 
case at the international level where many of Canada’s outstanding athletes 
have been women competing on an individual basis and not as teams. If it | 
is the case that women have a greater interest in individual sports, they should | 
be given greater opportunities to learn these sports through the schools. Where _ 
this is not economically feasible, physical education programmes should pro- | 
vide activities that will prepare them for sports they may be likely to under- | 
take outside of school or as adults. We have noted that, as a result of the 
report of the Task Force on Sports,?* in 1970 a team of two women and three _ 
37 Shephard, R. G. et al. “The Working Capacity of Toronto School Children, Part II.” The Cana- 


" 
dian Medical Association Journal. Vol. 100, no. 15, April 19, 1969, pp. 709-710. 
38 Task Force on Sports for Canadians. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. ! 
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men, designated as the Cross Canada Sports Demonstration, began travelling 
through Canada to promote participation in sports, especially track and field, 
gymnastics and hockey. We hope this programme will take into account the 
needs of girls and women and will stimulate schools and communities to 
encourage their participation. 


| 102. Two of the reasons for fewer sports programmes for women may be 
the existing shortage of qualified physical education teachers and lack of 

funds. Both of these obstacles should be eliminated. We do not believe that 
only women physical education teachers should teach physical education to 
girls. However, there are more male than female teachers in this field and 
a more challenging physical education programme for girls would make 
this field more attractive to women. If girls and boys are to have equal 
opportunities in physical education, available funds for programmes should 
be shared on an equal basis. We believe, too, that schools have a responsibil- 

| ity to encourage the greater participation of girls in athletic activities. There- 
fore, we recommend that the provinces and territories (a) review their policies 

and practices to ensure that school programmes provide girls with equal 
opportunities with boys to participate in athletic and sports activities, and 
(b) establish policies and practices that will motivate and encourage girls to 
engage in athletic and sports activities. 


103. It is evident that if greater participation of girls in athletic activities 
is to be achieved, the reasons for their lack of participation must be identified. 
Under the terms of the federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, the federal . 
government has an interest in encouraging, promoting and developing fitness 
and amateur sport in Canada. Section 3 (d) of the Act authorizes the Minister 
_ of National Health and Welfare to “undertake or assist in research or surveys 
in respect of fitness and amateur sport.” We believe this authority should be 
used to determine why the participation of girls in athletic activities is so 
limited. Therefore, we recommend that, pursuant to section 3 (d) of the 
federal Fitness and Amateur Sport Act, a research project be undertaken to 
(a) determine why fewer girls than boys participate in sports programmes at 
the school level and (b) recommend remedial action. 


| 


Continuing Education 


104. During the last 10 years, a revolutionary change has taken place in 
education which promises greatly extended opportunities for women. Because 
of accelerating technological change, learning more than ever before is re- 
garded as a continuing process throughout life. In the past, educational insti- 
|tutions, engrossed in the education of the young, were slow to acknowledge 
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the potential as well as the special problems of adults, while today they are 
aware of the need to encompass and encourage mature students. Women who 
have been “only a housewife” and now seek a new way of life and women 
and men whose jobs have been altered or eliminated are taking advantage of 
a second chance for education. 


105. The interests of adult students range from training for a new career to 
perfecting skills in an interesting hobby. Some women are acquiring basic job 
skills through the vocational upgrading or training provided under the Occu- 


pational Training for Adults programme of the Department of Manpower and | 


Immigration. Many are working for a university degree, taking refresher 


courses or studying for a profession. Others are taking a variety of courses, — 
which may or may not lead to certification, because they feel out of step with | 
the times and want more training and knowledge. “There are hundreds of | 
thousands of adults in Canada who take part in well-organized, often long- 


term, programs that do not lead to any form of certification, but to the satis- 


faction of being able to do something well, to understand something not under- | 


stood before, to feel or experience something that was neither felt nor ex- 
perienced before.’’® 


106. Adults usually have multiple responsibilities—at home, at work, in | 
the community—and “must undertake their learning as marginal students.””?° | 
They need part-time programmes, flexible time-tables and plenty of encour- | 
agement. In their childhood, school was often a formidable undertaking. | 
These attitudes are now “fortunately disappearing”, but “...in rural parts 


of Canada they are still held to some degree both by adults and institutions.’ 


107. It is often difficult for a woman to continue her formal education 
after she has been married for some years. The president#2 of Mount St. 
Vincent University in Halifax spoke about this when presenting a brief** 
during the Commission’s public hearings: “. .. the women who are returning 


to the university have shown us that there are problems that three years ago | 
we did not know existed. We thought it was just a case of providing courses... — 


but the married woman coming back to the university is not the woman who 


left university in terms of security, of aggressiveness, of being aware that | 
she is a person, or an individual who is independent. ..it is quite evident | 


that during the period of time away from the university and within the com- 
plementary relationship of marriage, the woman has let it do something to 
her that makes her less a total person by herself.” 


39 Thomas, Alan M. (former Executive Director of the Canadian Association for Adult Education) 
The Adult Student.” Education 8:2. Toronto, W. J. Gage Limited, 1970, p. 10. 

40 Loc. cit. 

41 Jbid. p. 12. 

42 Sister Catherine Wallace. 

43 Brief No. 350. 
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108. The married woman in search of further education is confronted by 
conflicting interests and responsibilities as well as, in some cases, her hus- 
band’s incomprehension and opposition. She needs help in overcoming her 
lack of self-confidence as well as information about educational facilities 
and promising job opportunities. Moreover, since the step she is contemplat- 
ing may go against her generation’s accepted ideas of a woman’s role, per- 
haps most of all she needs to be taken seriously. If she is living in a rural 
environment, her situation may be even more difficult than if she were in an 
urban setting because few educational facilities are readily available. If she 
is a new immigrant, her problems may be magnified by lack of facility in 
either one of Canada’s official languages, by cultural differences or by training 
that is little valued in Canada. 


109. Orientation to the world of work is especially helpful to women who 
want to enter or re-enter the labour force after years devoted to family 
responsibilities. Most of them are over 30 years old, many are over 40, and 
some are in their early fifties. Counselling and guidance courses should in- 
clude an overview of the labour market with information about training 
opportunities, working conditions and wages, job-hunting techniques, and 
ways to adjust family responsibilities when in paid employment. In this way 
a woman can gain a more realistic understanding of the world of work and 
an opportunity to assess herself while she plans her future. It is often helpful 
if husbands join discussions about changed patterns of family living. 


110. In many parts of Canada, agencies and institutions are trying to meet 
the special counselling needs of women by providing individual interviews 
_and aptitude testing or by working with groups. For example, the Careers 
Centre of the Women’s Bureau of the Ontario Department of Labour, set 
up in Toronto in 1967, offers a counselling service for mature women with 
at least high school education who wish to return to the labour force. After 
_two years it reported 44 on the motivation and aspirations of comparatively 
_ well-educated women who wish to return to work after a period devoted to 
family responsibilities. The service is being extended through use of mobile 
units to several other cities such as London, Hamilton and Windsor. 


111. “Vistas for Women,” a programme organized by the Montreal YWCA, 
_ offers a personal interview with a professional consultant familiar with com- 
munity resources. A useful aspect of the service is the provision for continu- 
ing consultation by subsequent interviews or by telephone. 


44 Ontario Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau. Women Returning to the Labour Force. Tor- 
onto, 1969. 
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112. Some counselling services give advice to both women and men. For 
example, the Calgary School Board, for a nominal charge, helps adults to | 
evaluate their formal educational standing and to choose courses for further 
education or for specific careers. Several colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology offer similar general services. 


113. The group approach combined with individual interviews has been © 
used chiefly in programmes for orientation to education and employment. | 
One of the first of these was offered by Joseph E. Atkinson College of York | 
University.*° Lectures and discussions on the dilemma of the mature woman 
in today’s society were followed by seminars on the occupations which at- 
tract such women. This programme met with an enthusiastic response. After- 
wards the majority of the students continued their education at secondary or 
university level or in a professional school. Some entered the labour force 
and others undertook voluntary service in the community. 


114. In Vancouver, in 1969, a 12-week pilot project provided pre-em- | 
ployment training and group counselling for 15 women, all of them welfare 
applicants and each the mother of several children, who had applied to 
Canada Manpower for work or training. It was organized by Canada Depart- 
ment of Manpower, the British Columbia Department of Social Welfare, the 
British Columbia Department of Education, the Vancouver School Board 
and community development workers in the public housing projects where 
the women lived. The course was intended to build up their self-confidence, 
improve their basic English and mathematics, and help them to plan their 
household management and personal development. They were also given 
information about business and industry, and taught how to apply for a job. 
Manpower paid for the programme but paid no subsistence allowance to the 
women so that their qualifications for welfare, including housing priorities 
and medical benefits, were unaffected. They were given day-care service 
for young children and bus fare to and from classes. When they had finished 
the course, some of them took job training under the terms of the federal 
Adult Occupational Training Act. 


115. Although counselling services in Canadian universities and com- 
munity colleges are generally inadequate, some universities and colleges are 


developing services for the increasing number of mature women students 
on campus. 


116. At the University of British Columbia, women students, regardless 
of age, may consult counselling services in the office of the Dean of 


45 Royce, Marion. Continuing Education for Women in Canada. Trends and Opportunities. Toronto, 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1969, pp. 58-62. 
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Women.*® After personal interviews and a campus survey indicated that 
most mature women students have similar problems, group discussions were 
arranged by the Dean. Later, the students themselves formed an organization 


called Continuing University Education. Members of CUE work to improve 


university conditions for mature students, to obtain grants from community 
organizations and to encourage effective participation in university and 
community affairs. 


117. It has been brought to the Commission’s attention that frequently 
the counselling provided through local offices of the Canada Department of 
Manpower does not effectively meet the needs of mature women. Not all of 
the approximately 3,500 counsellors employed by Manpower across the 
country have had professional training although all receive on-the-job 
training. Manpower offices offer some testing services to help clients choose 
suitable occupations, but there is no formal programme for assisting them 
to adjust to their new work. 


118. Counsellors should be aware of the changing pattern of women’s 
lives, the cultural basis of the sex-typing of occupations, and the factors relat- 


ing to motivation and to the goals and expectations of women. They should 


also have an opportunity from time to time to examine their own attitudes 
towards the whole question of social equality between men and women. We 
suggest that the federal government, through the Department of Manpower, 


set up a continuing programme of training for all its counsellors to ensure 


that they are kept fully aware of the changing life patterns of women and 


_ the problems of women in relation to the labour force. 


119. During the fiscal year 1968-1969, some 135,000 men and 30,000 


women received training under the federal Adult Occupational Training Act 
_ of 1967. Administered by the Department of Manpower and Immigration, this 
_ programme is designed to increase through training the earning capacities and 
_ employment opportunities of under-employed and unemployed adults. To be 
eligible for training, a person must be at least one year older than the school 
leaving age of his province and have been out of school for at least one year. 
_ Applicants must have an occupational objective in mind as well. 


120. The Act provides for full-time courses of not more than 52 weeks 
and part-time courses up to 1820 hours. Any form of instruction, other than 
that designed for university credit, can be given. 


121. The greatest part of the training takes place in public vocational and 
technical training institutions and is carried out on behalf of the Department 


_ of Manpower and Immigration under federal-provincial agreements. Since the 
_ 46 Ibid. pp. 8-12. 
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department pays 100 per cent of the costs of this training, the courses are 
described as “purchased” by the department or as the “general purchase pro- 
gramme.” A relatively small number of courses are also given through private 
training institutions and by employers and the department enters into contracts 


for apprenticeship training. In addition to receiving free instruction, trainees | 


who have been in the labour force for at least three years or have one or more 
dependants are eligible for allowances while they are enrolled in courses. 


122. Table 2 and Chart 4 show the total and female enrolment by province | 


and territory in the full-time general purchase programme during the first 


fiscal year in which the Act was in effect and in the following fiscal year. Chart | 
5 gives the percentage distribution of trainees in the full-time general purchase | 


programme by sex and marital status for the same periods. 


123. For both years, the median age of female trainees was around 26 | 
years and the median age of male trainees around 28 years. The younger age | 
of female trainees may result from the fact that fewer married women than | 
single women participate in the programme. This is not the case with men. A | 


random sample survey suggests that women’s drop-out rate on courses is 
lower than men’s. 


124. In the Chapter on the economy, we discussed the need for greater 
use of the skills and abilities of women in the labour force and for a widening 
of their opportunities in employment. The objectives of the Occupational 
Training for Adults Programme for the whole population are very similar to 
these objectives and it is therefore in a position to make a significant contri- 
bution toward improving women’s situation in employment. It can also help 
to solve a problem which is particularly acute for women. Many married 
women are absent from the labour force for long periods and often find their 
skills are lost or obsolete when they return to work. The Programme provides 
a means for up-dating former skills and learning new ones. 


125. Since the inception of the Programme, the proportion of trainees 
who have been women has been well below the proportion of the labour 
force that has been women. Women’s earnings are lower than men’s and 
their employment opportunities more limited and, purely in the light of the 
objectives of the Programme, this discrepancy should not exist. 


126. No information is available on the causes for the proportionally 
lower representation of women than men in the courses. We are concerned 
that some women may not be applying for training because they are unaware 
of the Programme. This may well be the case with married women who have 
not been working for a number of years and wish to return to the labour 
force. We are convinced that some women want to engage in paid work 
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but hesitate to enter the labour force because they lack training, recent | 
experience, or their skills are outmoded. It is important for the sake of the | 
Canadian economy that this source of manpower is not ignored. Therefore, | 
we recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with the prov- — 
inces and territories, ensure that information on the federal Occupational, 
Training for Adults Programme reaches women outside the labour force as | 
well as those employed or actively seeking employment. 


127. In the first fiscal year in which the Programme was in operation, | 
women represented 26 per cent of trainees taking part-time courses and | 
only 18 per cent of those taking full-time courses. During the hearings of | 
the Commission there was a recurring demand for part-time training that | 
would fit in with a woman’s other responsibilities more readily than full-time ~ 
courses. A shortage of part-time courses may be a factor in women’s lower — 
enrolment. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, in co- | 
operation with the provinces and territories, expand and widely advertise _ 
the part-time training programmes offered by the Department of Manpower | 
and Immigration. 


128. As Chart 5 indicates, for the fiscal years 1967-68 and 1968-69, 
the percentage of female trainees who were single exceeded the percentage 
of female trainees who were married. Yet in 1968 slightly more than half 
the women in the labour force were married. 


129. There is one provision in the Adult Occupational Training Act that | 
may be adversely affecting the enrolment of married women. Allowances 
are paid only to those who have been in the labour force for at least three 
years or who have one or more dependants. Many women leave the labour 
force to marry before they have worked three years and their children will in 
most cases be dependants of their husbands. Moreover, the Act and its 
Regulations have sometimes been interpreted to require that the three years 
in the labour force be immediately prior to the application for training. 


130. Of the trainees enrolled in full-time general purchase courses for 
1967-68, 87 per cent of the single males and 98 per cent of the married males 
received allowances. Eighty-four per cent of the single women received 
allowances and only 80 per cent of the married women. Most married women 
work for economic reasons and therefore many who wish training will not 
be able to take time away from home to attend courses unless they have 
some income to provide for the care of their children or to meet other 
expenses that may be involved. We believe years working full-time in the 
home should be counted as the same as years spent in paid employment. 
Therefore, we recommend that section 3 (b) of the federal Adult Occupa- 
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tional Training Act be amended so that full-time household responsibility 
be equivalent to participation in the labour force in so far as eligibility for 
training allowances is concerned. 


131. There is no evidence that the lower representation of women on 
courses results from preferential treatment of men. There is, however, some 
evidence that the percentage of trainees who are women tends to be lower 
in economically depressed regions. If Canada’s commitment to equality of 
employment opportunity for women is to be met, the economic situation 
should not be used as grounds for giving women a lower priority than men 
for training. 


132. We understand that, in selecting people for training, Manpower 
Centres assess not only their capacity to work at a higher level or enter a 
new field, but also the opportunities for employment in the areas toward 
which the training is directed. Therefore, we believe care must be con- 
tinually exercised not to let the sex of the applicant have a bearing on the 
decision reached on the feasibility of training. We have seen in the Chapter 
on the economy that the employment capacities of women are not always 
understood and that there is a fairly common tendency to sex-type occupa- 
tions. As Table 3 indicates, occupational segregation by sex is being per- 
petuated in the Occupational Training for Adults Programme. 


Table 3. Percentages of Females Enrolled in Training within each Course 


Group 
eee Sirrneertes Osh Vinee ne ee ee ee eee 
Course Group 1967-68 1968-69 
I Educational Upgrading, Language, Orientation................ 19.8 22.4 
II Management, Professional and Technical*..................0..-. 11.8 12.9 
Hila Glericaland SaleSteemsmeteree eee ei cesccoesn sc cNecueesc 78.7 72.6 
Ve ServiceranduRecreatiOne. ee me me tear seeee-ccicre eaten eet 49.4 50.6 
V_ Transportation and Communication................::::e 0.1 0.0 
Wi banmerscand: Barina W OLK CLS eters entra ceneceakase cone searere 0.0 0.9 
WAT oe Other prinnianyar cerreceteree eames cascotte estes aeceee mecenreree nea soe 1.4 0.0 
Wililen@ratismensc ccs bate ORM her SR ett Poca ca dau eanienes dode 30.9 26.9 
IX. . Machinists, Plumbers, Sheet Nietalic os. 1...ccw.sccionscrgresuneten 0.0 0.1 
<e Mechamicstand sR epallmneneerees ss eeerat etree tetict enon antece eran tee 0.0 0.1 
xd @raftsimen twlsabOuUrens:tess. cee tee cio ceee ceca eters eee ates 1.8 Die 
Total percentamesof femQles ici. cains soccnvn sense csnessectsen-eapransndesspaansens Dh 22.6 
TOCA NUMbDeLS HE CIIAleS ree meet rare ccna ste necerer trees 15,726 29 ,849 


Source: Based on Data (unpublished) received from the Program Development Service, De- 
partment of Manpower and Immigration. 
*Includes X-ray technicians, aeronautical technicians, training in banking, small business manage- 
ment, hotel and motel management. 
**Includes millers, bakers, butchers, leatherworkers, shoemakers, tailors, dressmakers, furriers, 
upholsterers, carpenters, cabinet makers, papermakers, printers. 
{Includes electricians, painters, construction and trowel trades, stationary engineers, heavy 
equipment operators, and other production process workers. 
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133. This perpetuation of occupational segregation by sex may result 
from the choices that women make themselves, from traditional views of 
Manpower Centres on the nature of training that should be given to women 
or from sex preferences of employers. It is important that women be made 
aware by Manpower Centres of the kind of training for which they have 
the potential so that their occupational horizons will be widened. Manpower 
Centres should ensure that they are not influenced by traditional views of 
women’s capacities or by sex preferences of employers. If, for example, 
there are employment opportunities in management, management training 
should be given to those with the greatest management potential. Sex prefer- 
ences of employers should be dealt with through fair employment practices 
legislation. 


134. In the light of its objectives, the Occupational Training for Adults 
Programme has a share in the responsibility for improving the employment 
qualifications of women and the use made of their skills and abilities. There- 
fore, we recommend that the federal Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, in co-operation with provinces and territories, develop policies and 
practices that will result im (a) an increase in the number of women under- 
taking educational upgrading programmes and training for more highly 
skilled occupations, (b) the enrolment of women in courses in line with their 
capacities without regard to sex-typing of occupations, (c) an increase in the 
number of women training for managerial and technical positions, and (d) 


the consideration by women of the whole spectrum of occupations before 
choosing training courses. 


135. At the non-university level, a variety of adult educational programmes 
available to women are sponsored by boards of education, post-secondary 
institutions such as community colleges, special schools, voluntary organiza- 
tions or university extension departments. There are courses in a wide 
range of subjects, such as matriculation mathematics, family life education, 
art, literature, music, language studies, politics and, frequently, occupational 
training. Universities are also providing credit and non-credit co-educational 
courses as well as courses for women only, often at hours when housewives or 
women in the labour force can take advantage of them. The following ex- 
amples** are illustrative of the kind of programmes which are of particular 
value to women and which should be emulated in other parts of the country. 


* At McMaster University, non-credit courses were given one day a week in 


the early afternoon. A nursery was provided for pre-schoolers. 
47 Ibid. pp. 101-108. 
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* The University of Manitoba permits women who are university graduates 
to enroll in the Master of Social Work course on a two-day-a-week basis, 
and to take as long as five years to complete the work which usually requires 
full-time attendance for two years.*® 


* The Thomas More Institute offers a programme of courses in the evenings 
for adults which is accepted by the University of Montreal for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. An essential requirement for enrolment, in addition to 
Junior Matriculation, is “a mature desire to learn.” Students are not per- 
mitted to take more than three courses in an academic year and are encour- 
aged to work at their own speed. It takes a minimum of six years to com- 
plete the requirement for a degree. Women comprise a large proportion 
of the student body.*® 


* The University of Waterloo conducted a survey to discover the interests 
of women in the Kitchener-Waterloo area. On the basis of more than 3000 
replies, evening non-credit courses with no academic requirements were given 
in contemporary prose and poetry, finance, current affairs, mathematics, 
history of religion and conservation.” 


* The Quo Vadis School of Nursing, a pilot project established in 1964, 
offers a two-year programme which prepares students between the ages of 
30 and 50 to qualify as professional Registered Nurses. The school, finan- 
cially supported by the Ontario Hospital Services Commission, is independent 
and non-sectarian, with authority and responsibility vested in the Board of 
Directors. Its graduates are making distinguished contributions to the field 
of nursing. 


* The Ontario Hospital Association either sponsors, or co-sponsors with 
a related professional or health agency, short conferences. 


* Since 1962, a week-long Arts of Management Conference has been held 
annually by the Toronto Business and Professional Women’s Club. The 
purpose of this one-week programme is to help women who want to develop 
their managerial skills. Basic management principles are discussed, with 
emphasis placed on decision-making, communication, motivation and long- 
range planning. 


* An internship programme to train mature women and men for elementary 
school teaching was introduced by the Ontario Department of Education in 
1966. Candidates must have a university degree plus a year of graduate study 


48 The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The Continuing Education of Women. Report of 
an Informal Discussion—Working Paper No. 3, 1968, p. 2. 

49 Op. cit. Royce, Marion. pp. 30-35. 

50 Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau. Opportunities for Continuing Education I. 
Bulletin Number XIV, March 1965, p. 8. 
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or, lacking the latter, be at least 25 years old. No upper age level is specified. 
While the programme is subsidized by the department, the greater part of 
the cost is borne by local boards of education who pay the student a monthly 
stipend during periods of orientation and practice teaching which supplement 
two summer sessions of academic studies. 


* In Toronto, a pilot project was sponsored by the Yorkdale Educational 
Association. Courses in public relations, rapid reading, interior decorating, 
personal improvement, the strategy of buying, communications, family life 
education, understanding music and art, comparative religions and conver- 
sational French were conducted in an empty store in the Yorkdale Shopping 
Plaza at the hours of 9:00 a.m., 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.51 


136. Professional associations ordinarily keep their members informed 
about new developments and educational opportunities. A professional woman 
finds this type of information invaluable if she wants to keep up with her 
profession while she is occupied with family responsibilities. Its usefulness 
would be greatly increased if it were supplemented by refresher courses and 
by a consultative service to help her to plan how to continue her career. Such 
a service, providing career projections, would also be useful for men who 
need career re-orientation because of technological change. It would salvage 
the knowledge and skills of women and men that might otherwise be wasted. 


137. Correspondence course study often suits a woman who wants to con- 


tinue her education at her own pace. Provincial departments of education offer’ 


instruction by correspondence in academic subjects at elementary and sec- 
ondary school levels to at least Grade 10. Tuition fees, which vary from one 
province to another, are moderate; in some provinces there is no charge. 
Through their extension departments, several universities offer correspondence 
courses towards a degree. Personal assistance is sometimes given through 
local tutorial groups conducted by visiting professors. Admission require- 
ments are usually the same as for regular full-time students, but exceptions 
aré sometimes made for mature non-matriculated students. In most uni- 


versities these extra-mural courses must be supplemented by a period of 
attendance at the university. 


138. Since 1957, the Association of Administrative Assistants or Private 
Secretaries has sponsored a three-year correspondence course conducted by 
the Extension Division of the University of Toronto. The curriculum includes 
such subjects as English, Psychology, Economics, Business Organization, 
Business Law and Accounting. The Extension Division of the University of 


Toronto also conducts similar correspondence courses sponsored by other 
organizations. 


51 Wigney, Trevor. The Education of Women and Girls, Toronto, University of Toronto, 1965, p. 63. 
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Child-care Arrangements 


139. Many women with small children find lack of satisfactory child-care 
arrangements a deterrent to further education.” A study made by the 
Canadian Federation of University Women showed that at least 40 per cent 
of the graduates who were considering a return to university after five years 
or less wanted child-care facilities.5? In some universities, this need has been 


met. For example, students have organized day-care centres at Carleton 


University in Ontario and Simon Fraser University in British Columbia. At 
the University of Toronto, plans for day-care centres for children have been 
undertaken by the administration after repeated demands by students and 


members of the faculty. 


140. If women with young children are to take full advantage of oppor- 
tunities for continuing education, child care services must be available. This 
is particularly important for women—married, divorced or single—who are 


the sole support of dependants. Otherwise they may not be able to acquire 
the education which will enable them to get the jobs they need. In the 
Chapter on the family, we recommend that a network of day-care centres 


be developed in every part of Canada. Some of them should be situated in 


places where they would be of the maximum use to women students. 


_ Flexibility Needed 


141. Mature students of both sexes usually have responsibilities in addi- 
tion to their studies and may find it difficult to meet the class schedules set 


for younger students. For women with families, hours when children are 


in school or in day-care centres are likely to be convenient. It would help 


them if more educational programmes were made flexible, for example by 


the use of the credit system, optional summer semesters, night classes and 


educational television. Associations similar to the Continuing University 


Education group at the University of British Columbia would help both 
universities and women to plan new programmes. 


142. School records from the past may not be a true indicator of a 
mature student’s ability to cope with a particular course. Standards required 
of young people moving directly from one stage of education to another 
may also be obstacles for mature applicants. The need for greater flexibility 
in admission requirements was brought to the Commission’s attention a 
number of times. We understand that many Canadian universities and colleges 
are aware of the problem and are experimenting with possible solutions. One 
52 Briefs No. 74, 79, 82, 90, 109. 


53 Cockburn, Patricia and R. Yvonne Raymond. Women University Graduates in Continuing Educa- 
tion and Employment. Toronto, Canadian Federation of University Women, 1967, p. 79. 
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experiment is being conducted by the Faculty of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Calgary which, in 1966-67, introduced a policy of admission for 
mature non-matriculated students that provided for continuing scrutiny and 
evaluation of their academic performance and eventually their professional 
competence. The Assistant to the Dean made a comprehensive survey** of 
university admission policies for mature students, in which 24 institutions®® 
participated. Of these, a majority have adopted a “mature age of admis- 
sion” which varies from one institution to another but is within the range 
of 21 to 25 years. Some universities do not measure by age but make in- 
dividual assessments of maturity. Some have probationary periods or require 
tests in such subjects as language and mathematics. 


143. Although there is a growing response to the needs of adult women 
who want to continue their education, more can be done by educational 
authorities and institutions. Special insight and effort are needed to create 
favourable conditions for women in the educational system of the future 
to offset the persisting influence of traditional attitudes toward their educa- 
tion. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories and all 
post-secondary educational institutions develop programmes to meet the 
special needs for continuing education of women with family responsibilities. 


Financial Support 


144. The inability to pay for advanced education was so often raised in’ 


briefs to the Commission that we are convinced that it is a crucial con- 
sideration for the adult woman who thinks about continuing her education.*¢ 
Certainly there is evidence that continuing education, like higher education 
in general, is often a privilege restricted to women in above-average income 
groups. In 1967, the Department of Extension, University of Alberta, con- 
ducted a survey among women enrolled in their daytime “Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women” programme. Only 14 per cent of the women enrolled had 
family incomes of less than $5,000, whereas 57 per cent reported family 
incomes of over $10,000.57 Many women in lower income groups are unable 
to attend day-time classes: they are either in the labour force or at home 
with young children because they have insufficient money to pay for day- 
care or because such facilities are not available. There is no doubt that 


54 Vaselenak, Mette M. Admission of Mature Students into the Faculty of Education, The University 
of Calgary. A brief report presented to the Alberta Teachers’ Federation and Certification Com- 
mittee on December 7, 1968. 

55 Alberta, Brandon, Brock, Calgary, Carleton, Guelph, Lakehead, Laurentian, Lethbridge, Mani- 
toba, Memorial, Mount Allison, Mount St. Vincent, Ottawa, Prince of Wales, Queen’s, St. 
Francis Xavier, Simon Fraser, Sir George Williams, Trent, Waterloo, Waterloo Lutheran, Wind- 
sor, and York. 

56 For example, Briefs No. 79, 82, 109, 110, 131, M/S se2 is 
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the majority of women need more money to enable them to undertake 
further education or training. Sometimes even a small scholarship will provide 
the necessary financial help. 


145. A recurrent suggestion in briefs submitted to the Commission was 
that loans, bursaries and scholarships be extended to cover part-time studies. 
At present almost all of these forms of assistance are available only to full- 
time students. Since few adult students can carry a full-time educational 
| programme, we believe that financial assistance for part-time study should 
be readily available to them. Therefore, we recommend that the federal 
- government, in co-operation with the provinces and territories, extend the 
present system of student loans to include part-time students. 


_ Training for Paid Household Employment 


146. Household workers are urgently needed to provide both emergency 
and permanent assistance. We believe that more training programmes should 
be provided for women interested in doing this sort of work. Some countries 
have successfully organized such courses. For example, in Sweden the state- 
subsidized Social Home Help Service was instituted in 1920 to train “home 
helps” to provide a service to families in an emergency. These services, at 
first used in preventive social work and provided free to the poor, are now 
available to people in all income groups. Since 1950, there has also been 
a special home help service for elderly people living alone. 


147. In Canada, courses for visiting homemakers for emergency assistance 
have usually been organized by the social agencies through which the women 
are employed, although some training has been offered under public auspices. 
_ For example, in 1968, at Algonquin College of Applied Arts and Technology 
in Ottawa, a three-month course was introduced in co-operation with the 
local Canada Manpower Centre, with a co-ordinator from a social agency. 
The experiment was a success and the course is being continued. The 
curriculum, which includes practical training and lectures by a home 
economist, a social worker, a public health nurse and a psychologist, is 
designed to train homemakers as part of a medical-social team. Graduates 
of the course often work with low-income families when there is chronic 
illness, mothers are lost to families through death or desertion, parents with 
a retarded child require relief, the mother is receiving psychiatric treatment, 
or when help is needed in other situations. 


148. Training is also needed for paid household workers to work on a 
_ permanent basis. Home economics courses in elementary and secondary 
schools provide some training but mainly teach girls to manage their own 
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households. We believe that courses for paid household workers leading to 
certification should be set up. Courses should be open to both men and 
women and offered at convenient hours. Because one object of the training 
is to establish standards and improve the status of the occupation, we believe 
that it should be provided by the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion. It should include information about working conditions, wages, and 
how to organize for collective action to improve the conditions of employ- 
ment. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, in co-operation 
with the provinces, provide through the Occupational Training for Adults 
programme (a) training courses which will lead to a diploma for Visiting 
homemakers for emergency assistance, the planning of which will be in con- 
junction with local welfare agencies, and (b) training courses leading to a 
diploma for household workers other than visiting homemakers. 


Training for Voluntary Activities 


149. As we point out in the Chapters on the economy and public life, 
voluntary work in the community has enabled women to reach beyond the 
family and to take a useful part in the life of the community and the nation. 
At least two kinds of training for voluntary activity are essential: (1) 
training in knowledge and skills for particular tasks; (2) broader and 
more basic exploration of community development to foster understanding. 
of basic human rights, the inter-relationships of people, and ways of effecting 


needed social change. The most effective provision for training combines 
both approaches. 


150. Of necessity, the first is handled largely by the organization im- 
mediately concerned with the activity to which the volunteer is committed. 
It may be given individually on the job and supplemented by group sessions. 
Hospital auxiliaries, for instance, often organize one-day conferences for 


hospital volunteers to discuss the functions of hospital personnel, both 
voluntary and professional. 


151. The following are further examples of the kind of training which is 
valuable for volunteers. 


152. In Ottawa, professional social workers train volunteers for work in 
The Distress Centre, an emergency information telephone centre for people 
in trouble. The first section of the course acquaints the volunteers with the 
purpose of the service and the way it works. Lectures and films demonstrate 
techniques in interviewing people with different kinds of problems. Training 
is continued on the job, when volunteers discuss the problems they have 
encountered and assess the solutions they have used. 
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153. The Adult Education Division of the Public School Board of Cal- 
gary, in co-operation with the principal of a local school, has experimented 
with a programme to train women as voluntary teacher assistants for 
elementary school classrooms. The experiment is reported to have been an 
outstanding success.®§ 


154. The training of volunteers must be related to community needs and, 
in a rapidly changing society, associations are finding that periodic reviewing 
of their roles is becoming increasingly important. The YWCA of Canada, 
for instance, is examining and planning its own role by means of a series of 
seminars with such titles as “How Canada Grows”, “Youth in the Society’, 
“The Good Life, Ours to Make”, “Levelling up with Poorer Countries.” 


155. It is important that publicly supported institutions respond to the 
need for greater citizen participation by offering courses in community 
development in which the value of volunteer work is emphasized. The sort 
of course we have in mind was developed by the Department of Adult 
- Education of the University of Sydney, Australia, in 1968: “Last year the 
New South Wales Council of Social Service, the coordinating body for 
social service agencies, asked us to undertake training courses for volunteer 
workers... We ran a pilot course in a rapidly growing outer suburb in co- 
operation with its newly formed Council of Social Service. The teaching staff 
of five, drawn from the university and the social work profession, constructed 
a program which covered the role of the voluntary agency and the volunteer, 
the interaction of agencies with each other and with statutory agencies, the 
principles of worker-client relationships, agency organization, and the 
evaluation of objectives and achievements. Formal lecturing was kept to a 
minimum, and student involvement was fostered in small group discussion, 
role-playing, and presentation of case material. This year we are doing a 
similar course, improved, we hope, by our experience... I see such courses 
as a difficult but important educational task, particularly in a program of 
education for women. They are the great majority of volunteer workers; 
they want their work not only to be meaningful and satisfying to themselves, 
but also to be an effective agent of community service.”°° 


156. In briefs to the Commission, many women’s associations urged the 
expansion of training programmes for voluntary activities in the community. 
One brief recommended that women be given community service training 


58 Op. cit. Royce, Marion. p. 69. 
59 Dawson, Madge. ‘Education of Women in Australia.”’ Convergence. Vol. 2, no. 2, Toronto, 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1969. 
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grants to take special educational programmes designed to make them more 
useful as volunteers.®° In the Chapter on the economy, we have recom- 
mended that government grants to voluntary agencies be increased. 


157. We urge educational institutions and agencies to adopt the policy 
of offering programmes in community development, with particular focus 
on training for dynamic voluntary activity, and to make these programmes 
available at times and places convenient for women. 


Family Life Education for Adults 


158. Family life education for children was discussed earlier in this 
Chapter. Adults need similar programmes. Many women who appeared 
before the Commission pointed out that the rapid changes taking place in 
Canadian society are straining family patterns. Others emphasized the need 
for educational programmes which would help them live richly and creatively 
as members of a family and community. 


159. Family life courses should reach beyond specific problems, such 
as the generation gap between parents and adolescents, and deal with wider 
relationships within the family. These programmes ‘can help women to under- 
stand themselves as individuals and as members of a family. They can also 
show families how to make an adjustment to the needs of women. They can 
deepen understanding between men and women by promoting frank dis- 
cussion of male-female relationships and expectations, thereby opening the 


way for co-operation between members of the family so that they share rights 
and responsibilities. 


160. Many attempts are being made in Canadian communities to provide 
such programmes. The Edmonton Family Education Council, for example, 
trains volunteers to lead family life education groups. In Montreal, the Family 


Life Education Council has been conducting radio and television programmes 
on all aspects of family life. 


161. We are convinced of the need for more widespread programmes in 


which men and women study and discuss together the relationships between — 


members of a family. We urge that concerned groups in the community, such 


as churches, social agencies and adult education associations, undertake to 
provide more programmes of this type. 


60 Brief No. 90. 
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Consumer Education 


162. Many briefs presented to the Commission emphasized the need for 
better consumer education for women. One brief*! advocated consumer 
education programmes for high school students and for adults which would 
make use of television, films, newspapers and magazines. It was also sug- 
gested that provincial governments provide guidance for consumers. In recent 
years, much has been done to educate consumers along the lines suggested in 
these briefs. 


163. The Consumers Association of Canada, founded in 1947 by women 
and still largely run by women, has been active in product evaluation and 
has initiated improvements that benefit all consumers. Its aim has been 
furthered by the creation of a new federal government department with wide 
powers. The Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, established in 
1967, provides consumer information as one of its services, including a 

postal box (Box 99) for complaints and inquiries, and a consumer handbook 
on credit buying. Provincial departments of education supply consumer edu- 
cation as part of the curriculum in home economics, and the mass media 
offer regular broadcasts and columns, often by home economists, suggesting 
ways to get the best value for money. 


164. Teachers of home economics provide useful consumer education for 
school children and adults. In Calgary, for instance, a course in Family 
Finance and Family Living is sponsored by the Public School Board in 
co-operation with the local chapter of the Home Economics Association.®” 
Four home economists have developed the course which is part of the evening 
adult education programme in schools in different parts of the city. It covers 
such subjects as money management; budgeting; nutrition and menu plan- 
ning; food cost control; planning and choosing basic wardrobes; time man- 
agement; leisure; children’s spending; credit buying and good consumer prac- 
tices; housing; shopping for appliances, household equipment and supplies; 
and savings and investments. 


Rural Women 


165. Women in rural areas have the same needs for continuing education 
and vocational training as urban women. Unless they live in very remote areas 
they now share the interests and outlook of women in cities. Rural populations 
are spread over large areas, however, and it is often physically impossible, 
_ especially in winter, for women to assemble for scheduled meetings. 


_ 61 Brief No. 148. 
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166. Sample studies of rural communities show that many women want 
further education and training. For example, a survey of a rural part of Halifax 
County, Nova Scotia, indicated that a third of the female respondents wanted 
some form of adult education. The most frequent requests were for high school 
courses, business and commercial training, sewing instruction and training 
for practical nursing.® 


167. In 1959, a survey of farm families in Ontario showed that husbands 
and wives often share responsibility for planning the operation of farms. 
When husbands took jobs to support the family, their wives usually managed 
the farm.®** Most rural women are interested in courses in marketing, book- 
keeping and accounting because of their importance to the farm economy. 


168. Farm women retain their traditional interest in nutrition and efficient 
home management. “To raise the standard of homemaking” is a primary 
aim of the Women’s Institutes. The 3,000 local institutes, with a member- 
ship of 60,000 rural women, are organized provincially and are joined na- 
tionally under the Federated Women’s Institutes of Canada. Women’s Insti- 
tute programmes create new interests and stimulate co-operative community 
effort. Through affiliation with the Associated Country Women of the World 
their members are encouraged to follow international affairs. In Canada, the 
Institutes have not developed residential educational centres like those of 
Britain but members attend short courses and weekend seminars to discuss 


topics of general interest such as public affairs. In Quebec, Association — 


féminine d’Education et d’Action sociale conducts seminars on education, 
public affairs, and economics for their rural women members. 


169. When the government helps families to move from marginal farming 
areas to cities, it offers training programmes for urban jobs to the men but 
seldom, if ever, to their wives and daughters. Yet all these women must learn 
to run households under new conditions and many have to find jobs. A study 
of relocated farmers in Saskatchewan showed that 42 per cent of the wives 
had entered the labour force after settling in a city.6> Therefore, we recom- 
mend that women be given the same opportunity as men to participate in, 
any programmes at present or in the future, that are sponsored by govern- 
ment for the retraining and rehabilitation of rural people, such as those’ 
begun under the Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA). 


63 Connor, Desmond M. and Dennis D. Magill. The Role of Education in Rural Development. 
Canada Department of Forestry, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966, p. 32. 

64 Abell, Helen C. “‘The Adaptation of the Way of Life of the Rural Family in Canada to Techno- 
logical, Economic and Social Changes.’ The Family in the Evolution of Agriculture. Ottawa, , 
The Vanier Institute of the Family, 1968. 

65 Abramson, Jane A. Rural to Urban Adjustment. Canada Department of Forestry and Rural 
Development, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968. p. 66. 
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170. Television and radio have tremendous educational possibilities for 
rural areas. The Nova Scotia survey found more homes with television sets 
than with running water. Mobile libraries are also a great help to rural women. 


171. The rural problems of scattered population and inadequate com- 
munication have not yet been solved. Some of the most urgent educational 
needs of women, such as those of women making the transition to urban life, 
are being neglected. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and terri- 
_ tories take appropriate action to study the current educational needs and 
interests of women in rural areas and, in consultation with local people, 


introduce more adequate programmes, ensuring that they are available to 
women. 


Women Immigrants 


172. Many immigrants are handicapped by their inability to understand or 
_ speak the prevailing language of the community in which they settle. Learning 
anew language is especially difficult for women since they are less likely than 
men to join the work force immediately. Language classes are well attended 
_by men, but many women are unable to leave their children or are inhibited 
_ by custom from joining mixed groups. 


173. Immigrant children are thrust into a bewildering atmosphere when 
they first go to school in Canada and need special help to learn a new language. 
They are often doubly penalized because their comprehension lags behind 
that of their classmates born in Canada but outstrips that of their parents, 
sometimes creating a particularly wide generation gap in immigrant families. 
_A vigorous programme of language teaching for children and adults is clearly 
essential to the immigrant’s orientation to this country. 


174. Information, counselling and referral services are also needed for 
immigrants. Women immigrants need jobs and training but they also need 
help in understanding Canadian society in general and their new community 
in particular. They need contacts in the community as well as educational 
and recreational services especially designed for them. 


175. The difficulties encountered by many immigrant women were made 
_ poignantly clear in a brief®* presented by a group of high school girls on 
behalf of their immigrant mothers. During questioning by the Commissioners 
one of the studerits said “... most of them would like to go out and work 
and most of them are scared because they can’t speak English. Most of them 
try to make wages in the home... they do sewing and housekeeping for 
66 Brief No. 195. 
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other people . .. They don’t have a mind of their own in politics . . . they never 
argue with their husband. It’s the way they’re brought up. For some women 
it would be good to have community centres to learn the language and to train 
and to mix with the English mothers. Most of them stick to their own com- 
munity. It’s just like if you get a bird you kept in a cage all your life and at 
the end, let him out, he wouldn’t know how to survive ...And this is what 
their problem is now.” 


176. The Commission believes that the Citizenship Branch of the Secretary 
of State, which promotes general citizenship education and is concerned 
with the participation of immigrants and ethnic groups in Canadian society, 
could do more to help female immigrants. Therefore, we recommend that 
the Department of the Secretary of State, through its Citizenship Branch, in 
co-operation with the provinces and territories, (a) conduct surveys in all 
areas of Canada where immigrants are settling to ascertain the special educa- 
tional needs of immigrant women, (b) suggest programmes by which these 
needs could be met, (c) make these needs and programmes known to 
voluntary workers in the community, and (d) assist volunteers in the im- 
plementation of these training programmes. 


177. Classes for women, held in their own neighbourhoods within easy 
walking distance from their homes, have been enthusiastically received. The 
most effective of these are run parallel with an accredited nursery school 
where the children’s play activities incorporate the language patterns their’ 
mothers are learning. In several communities, provincial governments, draw- 
ing on federal funds, sponsor such classes in co-operation with public school 
boards or interested voluntary groups, but their numbers are still insufficient. 
Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
the provinces and territories, review language training programmes in order 
to ensure that the needs of immigrant women are being met. 


Native Women in the North 


178. The impact of formal education has changed the lives of inhabitants 
of the north, particularly those of Eskimo and Indian women living north 
of the 55° parallel.6* However, communication is still difficult because few 


67 Although Canada’s north is ordinarily considered the Yukon and ‘Northwest Territories, the 
points raised in this Chapter also apply to the northern sections of the provinces because similar 
problems are encountered there. The Yukon and the Northwest Territories together comprise 
39.3 per cent of the area of Canada. In these territories live about 66 per cent of Canada’s 15,000 
Eskimos and one per cent of the approximately 237,500 registered Indians in Canada. All but a 
few of the other 34 per cent Eskimos and 12 per cent of the Indians live in the parts of the provinces 
north of the 55° parallel. The Northwest Territories are populated by about 31,000 people, of 
whom about one-third are Eskimo and one-fifth are Indians. The population of the Yukon is 
about 15,000, of whom about 2,500 are Indians. There are fewer women than men in the territories. 
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white people read, write or speak Eskimo or Indian languages and until 
recently, few Eskimos or Indians in the north could either speak or write in 
English or French.®* 


179. The increasing number of native children who are receiving formal 

education has greatly affected the relationship between mothers and their 
children. Between 1955 and 1957, a unified system of public school educa- 
tion was started in both the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. Grades 
1 to 6 are taught in English to all children both native and white who are 
between the ages of 6 and 16, and who are living in the settlement. In the 
Northwest Territories, the programme began with eight schools in the larger 
Eskimo communities.®® At that time, fewer than 500 Eskimo children were 
in public and private residential schools. As of 1970, it is estimated 
that 85 per cent of school age Eskimo children in the Northwest Territories 
pre at school. 
180. The curriculum used in the schools has been basically the same as 
‘hat used in the province south of the area. For example, the Keewatin area 
qas followed the Manitoba curriculum, Yellowknife the Alberta, and the 
Yukon the British Columbia curriculum. However, changes in curricula and 
‘ext books have been taking place since the territories became wholly re- 
sponsible for education in 1969 and 1970. 


181. Most of the teachers have been recruited in the south of Canada or 
n other English speaking countries. They are given minimal training for 
seaching Eskimo or Indian children, and usually leave the area after one 
or two years. Since 1965, Eskimo classroom assistants have been introduced 
‘n schools in the Northwest Territories. These are girls with at least Grade 6 
‘education who, after a six-week training course, are employed as interpreters 
yetween children who speak no English and teachers who usually speak no 
Eskimo. 


_ 182. For most children, if their parents have been educated, school simply 
‘continues previous experiences. However, for many Indian and Eskimo 
‘children, school is a disruption that creates a world very different from the 
one they know at home. The language they speak at school is usually differ- 
ent from the language they use at home. According to a study prepared for 
he Commission, “The children, caught between one set of values at home 
and another at school, are seldom able to resolve the inconsistency and reject 


8 Languages used from Station CFYK Yellowknife provide a picture of some of the language 
problems. Radio broadcasting is in English, Dogrib, Slave, Chipewyan, Eastern and Coppermine 

' Eskimo. 
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either their parents or the school, and often both.” As a result of their! 
consequent disorientation, the rate of absenteeism is high and a large number 
of students drop out of school, repeat a grade or fail. “Although local schools’ 
have reinforced the physical bond between mother and child, they have done 
little to decrease the psychological gap. Many Indian mothers, interviewed | 
in the Yukon, expressed ambivalence toward the idea of education in the) 
public schools. The role of teacher has been effectively taken from them and| 


there is seldom any personal contact between the parents and the white| 
teachers even when they live in the same village. In terms of goals, both 
mothers and educators agree that the future of the child is important but, 
because of lack of contact between the two, neither knows what the other 


is doing about it.” . 


183. According to a survey conducted by the Indian Affairs Branch of, 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, some Indian 
and Eskimo adults give little support to their children as students. Some 
consider their children’s service at home more important than school and } 
complain about the difficulty of adjusting the family living pattern to allow ! 
for their children’s schoolwork and need for sleep. They also recognize that 
they lack the ability and knowledge to help their children with schoolwork | 
or personal problems. Many parents, however, indicated that they would | 
welcome some proof of the value of the white man’s education.” 


184. All pupils requiring higher than Grade 6 education must be trans- | 
ported by plane to residential schools in larger settlements, where they stay 
for the full 10-month school term. Students from the Northwest Territories g0 | 
to either Churchill, Manitoba or Yellowknife, whichever is closer. Students | 
from the Yukon are taken to Whitehorse. When children are taken away | 
to school, they are usually housed in large residential buildings. They live a } 
regulated life with no contact or understanding of the family life of | 


|| 
| 


white people. Their homes in the settlements and the institutionalized living | 
at the school are the only “home” environments they ever experience. It is | 
difficult for pupils to readjust when they return to their parents because they | 
have acquired different values. Daughters grow up with little interest in the | 


things their mothers can teach them, which creates a distressingly wide | 
generation gap. Some Eskimo and Indian women who appeared before our | 
} 


Commission did not understand what happened to their children when they 
went away to school. Since they had never even seen a residential school, | 
they could not share the experiences of their children. They discussed prob- | 
lems that arose from. the different values acquired by their children such as , 


70 Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Indian Affairs Branch. A Survey of | 
the Contemporary Indians of Canada. Vol. 2, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1968, p. 137-138. |) 
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the fact that Eskimo girls are rejecting the traditional arranged marriage 
and are marrying partners of their own choice, sometimes of a different race 
and culture. 


— 185. Because some conflicts have arisen between generations, it is under- 
standable that education is not highly prized by all native women. In the past, 
women were totally responsible for the education of their daughters. Today 
school often appears to them to teach the children alien ideas in an alien 
language. 


186. Until the women of the north are involved in their children’s schooling 
and in adult education programmes, they and their children will continue 
to suffer. This has been illustrated in the Northwest Territories where cur- 
rent parent-child tensions are in part due to the fact that the programme 
for children’s education begun in 1955 was not followed up with an adult 
education programme until later. In the Yukon, Indian mothers and particu- 
larly grandmothers have shown more interest in the education of the children 
after learning to read English through the literacy programme. In the Yukon, 
‘mothers who serve on Advisory Committees of kindergartens are likely to 
encourage their children to continue their education.” 


187. Educators in the Yukon and Northwest Territories recognize the need 
‘for adult education and have accomplished much with limited funds. Adults 
have been offered courses in homemaking, handicrafts, reading and English. 
Indian and Eskimo women have been employed as teachers’ aides. Parents 
‘from each of 12 settlements in the Northwest Territories were invited to 
select one couple to visit the Churchill Vocational Centre and report back to 
ithe settlement. An adult education centre established in 1969 at Frobisher 
\Bay is at present running an academic upgrading programme. Adult edu- 
‘cation has also been undertaken by volunteer groups such as Homemaker’s 
Clubs and Women’s Institutes in the Yukon and western Arctic. The Feder- 
ated Women’s Institutes of Canada as well as some church groups have 
‘helped women to meet socially, increase their homemaking skills and take 
an active part in the solution of community problems. 


188. In the Northwest Territories, urbanization has increased since the 
-advent of the most recent housing programme undertaken in 1955 by the 
federal government.’? Many families in the Arctic that formerly led nomadic 


71 Shields, Dr. P. L. Superintendent of Education, Department of Education, Whitehorse, Yukon, 
March, 1970. 

72 A housing survey undertaken in 1964-65 illustrates the urgent need. Of 817 one-room houses in 
. the Arctic, only 81 units contained fewer than three people in each and the majority contained 
from five to eight. Few Eskimos could afford to purchase even a small one-room house and even 
if they could, they were not able to afford the high cost of fuel, light, and water. Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The Work of the Northern Administration Branch, 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development with the Canadian Eskimos. November 
1967, p. 8. 
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lives and lived by hunting and trapping have moved into settlements. In | 
order to help women to adjust to the new way of life, the Federal Govern- — 
ment planned an adult education programme to accompany the low rental | 


housing programme. 


189. Initially, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation provided funds i 
to send instructors into the north on short-term assignments. The programme | 


included an explanation of the rental plan, the operation and care of house- 
hold fixtures, information about general housekeeping, cooking, child care, 
purchasing of goods and clothing, and budgeting. In the two-year period 
1966-68, approximately 28 instructors, three of them Eskimos, worked with 
more than 1,000 Eskimo families in 20 communities.** The leaders were 
often wives of teachers, administrators or Hudson’s Bay Company employees. 
In the eastern section of the Northwest Territories, two home management 
specialists make regular trips to communities where new housing has been 
built, to provide over-all direction and training. In the western part of the 
Northwest Territories, the housing programme has been delayed because 
of budget cuts. At the hearings in the north, native women repeatedly told 
the Commission about their interest in and need for further education and 
asked that the adult education programme in relation to housing be continued, 
using native instructors whenever possible. Therefore, we recommend that 
the federal government, in co-operation with the Northwest Territories, make 
sure that the education programme in relation to housing is continued. 


190. The formation of housing associations, as a result of housing pro- 


grammes, has generated more active interest and greater participation in 


community affairs. Members of housing associations are lessees of houses.” 


Each association elects a Council responsible for providing services to the 
community and letting contracts necessary to provide these services. Serving 
on a Council could have considerable educational value for women by giving 
them some experience in political action and community participation. 
Since membership is restricted to lessees, only women living alone who sign 


the lease can ordinarily be members of the association. Even though we | 


have been told that the requirement that members of the association must be 


lessees has sometimes been ignored, we do not regard this as a satisfactory | 
situation. Therefore, we recommend that the Northwest Territories amend 


its Housing Association by-laws so that both the lessee and the spouse of 
the lessee are members of the housing associations. 


73 Op. cit. Simpson, D. W., and D. K. F. Wattie. p. 14. 
74 Ibid. p. 15. 
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191. More adult education teachers are needed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories.75 We believe that Indian and Eskimo women should be trained to 
carry on the work already started in the field of adult education. It might 

be advisable to bring them to a central location for intensive training. 
Therefore, we recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial govern- 
ments encourage Eskimo and Indian women to take training in adult 
education for work in the northern communities. 


192. More women than men serve on school advisory committees in the 
Yukon. An effort should be made to involve Indian and Eskimo women 
in their own education as well as to arrange for them to participate in the 
education of their children. We hope that Indian and Eskimo women will 
help to plan and take part in the programmes of the additional kindergartens 
proposed for the Northwest Territories. 


193. There is a need for more effective orientation courses for white 
people who work in the north or with native people in other parts of Canada. 
Many white people do not appreciate the culture of Canada’s aboriginal 
people. A brief from native women’® made the following recom- 
-mendation: “Whereas native women feel that the current orientation pro- 
grams for teachers where they are being put into effect are inadequate, it 
is recommended that teachers who are entering native communities for the 
first time be required to have more extensive field experiences of native 
culture and traditions to enable them to communicate with the children more 
meaningfully.” We concur in this request, and would extend it to include 
both wives and husbands of all people planning to work with native people. 
‘These courses should be made comprehensive and longer than the courses 
which are sometimes provided by governments or business. Therefore, we 
recommend that the federal government, the provinces and the territories co- 
operate to (a) provide expanded, comprehensive courses for all public officials 
and employees and their spouses, working with Indians and Eskimos, to fa- 
miliarize them with the cultures and traditions of the native people, including 
training in the native languages; (b) make available to Indian and Eskimo 
/ women education courses to provide at least functional literacy in either 
French or English; (c) encourage native women to participate in school 
planning and programming, and to serve on school advisory committees; 
(d) where it is not already being done, train native women as teachers and 
| teachers’ aides; (e) provide that teachers’ colleges give special training 
courses in the instruction of English or French as a second language to 
f 75 Annual Report of the Commissioners of the Northwest Territories, 1969. Yellowknife, NWT, 


p. 53. 
76 Brief No. 310. 
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Indians and Eskimos; (f) make sure that teachers’ colleges provide courses in © 


Indian and Eskimo culture, including training in the native languages for 


teachers planning to work with native people; and (g) make every effort to | 
train Indians and Eskimos to provide the educational services in Indian and | 


Eskimo communities now being performed by non-Indian and non-Eskimo 
public servants. 


194. Further, we recommend that universities establish or strengthen 
courses and research in Indian and Eskimo cultures. 


195. Furthermore, we recommend to: private industry that it provide | 


training courses for employees working in the north, and their spouses, to 
familiarize them with the cultures and traditions of the native people, in- 
cluding training in the native languages. 


196. Some Eskimo couples have been brought south on short learning trips 
to visit schools, universities, farms, industrial plants, co-operatives, handi- 
crafts and cottage industries, and to see demonstrations in homemaking. This 
has proved to be a valuable educational experience which should be open to 
individual women as well. 


197. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, in co- 
operation with the territories, include individual native women, as well as 
couples, in the programme under which Eskimos and Indians are brought 
south on learning trips. After they return home, there should be a follow-up 
by adult educators to evaluate the programme and to make their findings 
known to local people to assist them in planning future programmes. 


198. Since 1959, when the first co-operative was incorporated in the North- 
west Territories, the federal government has been fostering the development 
of this system through which people of the north produce and market their 
own products.” Co-operatives have provided practical experience in demo- 
cratic principles and stimulated the emergence of community leaders. Their 
far-reaching effects on local economy have influenced the lives of women 
whether or not they are actively involved in co-operative enterprises. Training 
for co-operative administration has been carried out through a management 
training programme initiated by the Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, and we urge that this programme be continued. The 
training is given in northern communities and to a few selected co-operative 
members at training centres in the south of Canada. Men are more likely than 
women to be chosen to receive this advanced training. In order to give them 
equal opportunity in the work world, Indian and Eskimo women should be 


77 Sprudzs, A. Co-operative Development Program in the North. Ottawa, Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, October 1968. 
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encouraged to train for responsible positions in co-operatives. The training 
should include an understanding of the requirements of outside markets and 
the development of native skills. Native women have already shown their 
ability in co-operative administration. For example, the Aklavik Fur Garment 
Cooperative in the western district of the Northwest Territories is made up 


>*xclusively of women. 


199. Although responsibility still rests with the federal government, the im- 
dlementation of existing programmes has now been taken over by the terri- 
‘orial governments. More extensive use should be made of co-operative educa- 
‘ional centres such as the Western Co-operative College, Saskatoon, 
saskatchewan, the Coady International Institute, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, and 
he Desjardins Co-operative Institute, Lévis, Québec. 


200. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, in co-opera- 
tion with the territories, ensure that management training programmes in 
the operation of co-operatives and small business enterprises be made avail- 
able to native women as well as to men and be expanded to fit the growing 
needs of the northern communities. 


_ 201. The Indian and Eskimo women who appeared before the Commission 
‘mpressed us with their practical understanding of their own problems and 
heir confidence that with help they could solve these problems themselves. 
Common to all these women, however, is their unwillingness to work within 
the limited confines of a system in which aims and goals are established by 
yutside authorities. Underlying all our recommendations is the conviction 
‘hat the native people of the north should be involved in the changes that 
ue taking place not only in their lives but also in Canada, and that they be 
ziven the opportunity to take part in the enterprises and programmes that 


we bringing about these changes. 


Educational Television 


202. Educational television holds promise for women who want to continue 
‘heir education. It can be of particular value to those living in isolated parts 
of the country or in places where no classroom courses are available, as well 
is to mothers who find it difficult to leave their homes to attend regular classes. 
t can also help to raise the educational levels of women in the labour force, 
hereby giving them a better chance to be promoted or to find a more satis- 
ying job. It is essential that programmes be telecast at the hours when house- 
vives and working women are able to take advantage of them. 


203. The United States has done much more than Canada to develop educa- 
ional television. In Britain, its value has been recognized and plans have been 
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made for a programme called The Open University which, in January 1971, 
will offer degree courses, mainly to adults who have not had the chance to 
acquire higher education by other means and who may not have the formal’ 


qualifications usually required for university entrance. | 


204. Some Canadian programmes have shown the way educational television 
should be moving if it is to develop its potential value for the education of 
women. For example, the University of Montreal, University of Ottawa, Uni-) 
versity of Sherbrooke, Moncton University, Laval University and Laurentian 
University have collaborated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to) 
produce French Language radio and television correspondence courses which 
can be credited towards a Bachelor of Arts degree. The universities took! 
turns preparing the lectures and students completed home lessons which) 
were corrected by correspondence. ! 


i) 

205. Tévec is an outstanding example of the potential value of educational 
television.”* In 1968, this trial educational television programme was initiated’ 
in the Saguenay-Lac Saint-Jean region by the Quebec Department of Educa-) 
tion. A study of the region was made to determine the interests and needs) 
of the residents. A course was then designed to enable students to reach) 
Grade 9 standing in French, English and mathematics. In order to sustain | 
adult interest, lessons were based on a discussion of socio-economic problems | 
of the area. The lessons were telecast by private stations in the region at 7:00 | 
and 9:30 in the morning and 11:30 and 12:30 at night. Teleclubs were or-| 
ganized in each community and members met once a week to discuss the | 
topics covered the preceding week. Half of the 30,000 students who registered | 


were women although men considerably outnumber women in the region. | 
In June 1969, about 6,000 adult students took the final examination. | 
| 


206. Other provinces have not set up any projects similar to Tévec. How- 
ever, Ontario, which is leading in the field of educational television in Canada, 
is in the process of developing several programmes for the next few years. | 
For example, the Ontario Educational Communications Authority, a Crown | 
Corporation created by the last session of the legislature, is setting up a con- | 
tinuing education programme to be available in Metro Toronto. Starting in 
the fall of 1970, non-credit courses will be scheduled for housewives as well 
as for working women and others. Credit courses are being discussed 
as a possible project for the future. The programmes set up for the general 
population, or especially for women, in the community colleges of Toronto | 
may also be presented on television in the near future: cable companies are | 
investigating this possibility. 


78 Messier, Guy, Jean Lachance and Richard Fournier. “Tévec.” Technique. Quebec, January, 1968. 
Guay, Jacques. ‘‘Le chef Labrie, un écolier parmi 35,000.” Le Magazine Maclean. June 1968. Op, | 
cit. Royce, Marion, pp. 128-132. 4 
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207. During the public hearings, the Commission was told that the northern 
broadcasting system should be expanded to include more educational broad- 
casts on subjects such as food, hygiene, housing and child care. Women of the 

‘north should be asked to suggest programmes they consider useful and 
interesting and, whenever possible, be asked to participate in them. We 
suggest that more programmes about the art and activities of native people 
would help all people of the north to appreciate their culture and that of 
their neighbours. 


208. Canadian women are confirmed television watchers. In a breakdown by 
sex, women, on the average, were found to spend four and two-fifth hours 
and men three and four-fifths hours a day watching television. Women spend 
three and four-fifth hours and men two and four-fifth hours a day listening 
to radio.”? 


| 209. It is up to educational television to make the most of the already 
established viewing habits of women by presenting programmes which 
‘stimulate interest and challenge the mind. The use of imagination in the 
presentation of material and a high degree of expertise in production are 
requisites for success. The telecasts should be supported by correspondence 
study with tutorial assistance, occasional residential seminars and group 
discussions. It is of prime importance that in the future educational tele- 
vision be geared to the needs of adult women. Therefore, we recommend 
that the provinces and territories, in co-operation with universities, arrange 
‘that educational television programmes, including credit as well as non- 
credit courses at elementary, secondary, general and technical college and 
‘university levels, be televised at hours when both housewives and women 
in the labour force can take advantage of them. 


210. The Canadian Satellite System of telecommunications should enable 
educational programmes for women to reach even the most remote areas of 
Canada. Scheduled for operation in 1972, it will provide television coverage 
and telephone and message communications services on a commercial basis 
to all parts of Canada. The components of the system from ground stations 
to the satellite itself are in the planning stage by Telesat Canada Corporation 
which will own and operate the system. The Corporation is the newly- 
established consortium of the government, the public and the common 
‘carriers. Arrangements about programming have not yet been made public. 


211. Telesat Canada will be an entirely new system of telecommunications 
in Canada. It will be an important medium for the education, cultural 
enrichment and socialization of all Canadians. Such a system can narrow the 


79 “Average Listening and Watching Time, Television and Radio, by Sex, Canada, 1969.” Coverage 
and Circulation Report. Toronto, Bureau of Measurements, November 1969. 
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differences in opportunities and standards of living of the women and men in 
both isolated and populous places, and can bring these disparate groups into | 
closer communication with one another. It is essential that from the very | 
beginning women share equally with men in the policy decisions on distribut-_ 


ing centres and facilities and the type and scheduling of programmes. 


212. Therefore, we recommend that the governments and organizations 
which plan to use the Canadian Satellite telecommunications system (a) 
consult knowledgeable women as to the types and quality of programmes | 
and the hours of scheduling in order to meet the needs and convenience of 

f 


women in Canada, and (b) include women professionals and specialists in | 
all branches of programme production and broadcasting so that women | 
will have equal opportunities with men in the development, operation and — 
use of this new medium. | 


Citizens’ Information Centres 


213. Courses designed to meet the various educational and training needs 
of adult women will be useless unless they know about them. The Com- 
mission repeatedly heard requests that more information about educational 
and occupational opportunities be made available to women. If continuing | 
education is to be effective, a national system of information about | 
educational institutions, their entrance requirements, courses and tuition ] 
fees must be established for the public.®° .| 


214. Many communities have attempted to provide this information. Some- | 
times a local crisis has prompted action. When Sydney, Nova Scotia, faced | 
the shutdown of its largest industry, an office was set up on the main street 
to provide information about educational opportunities in the area. Other 
communities have used kiosks on the street and radio, television and news- | 
paper publicity. The Adult Education Counselling Centre for Metropolitan | 
Toronto, in co-operation with the Canada Manpower Service of the Depart- | 
ment of Manpower and Immigration, answers enquiries about educational | 
facilities and services. Information is also Supplied by the Metropolitan | 
Directory of Continuing Education Classes, which is sponsored jointly by | 
the Metropolitan Library Board of Toronto, the Ontario Association for 
Continuing Education, and the Adult Education Department of the Ontario. 
Institute for Studies in Education. Many other communities provide classes 
and information at adult education centres. The information centres we | 
recommend in the following pages should help to make more women aware | 
of the educational facilities available to them. } 


80 Canadian Association for Adult Education. A White Paper on the Education of Adults in Canada. 
Toronto, Thorn Press, 1964. 
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215. Women who are out of touch with the community are at a loss to 
know where to apply when they need help with some special problem. The 
married woman about to enter the labour force may require information on 
child-care facilities, employment counselling or training. The newcomer to 
a community may be looking for information on housing or homemaker 
services. And the long-time resident may suddenly find she is in need of 
legal aid, welfare counselling or medical attention of a specialized nature. 
Many briefs discussed the need for centres to which women could turn in 
these and many other situations. 


216. The operation of centres of this kind is not a new idea. In Britain, 
there are some 500 Citizens Advice Bureaux, providing free information and 
advice. In the United States the number of information and guidance centres 
is growing. A study conducted by the Canadian Welfare Council revealed that 
welfare councils in perhaps 14 French and English-speaking Canadian com- 
munities have information and guidance centres. The Central Information 
Service of the Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto handled more 
than 18,000 enquiries in 1967. Agencies, other than welfare councils, also 
provide information services in some communities. The Task Force on Gov- 
ernment Information recommended that Citizens Advisory Bureaux be rein- 
forced or established where necessary. We understand that the Citizenship 
Branch of the Secretary of State is exploring how to accomplish this and that 
some pilot projects are under way. 


217. We believe there should be an information centre in every city and 
town in Canada. In view of the wide variety of problems that would be 
directed to these centres, many of them would find it practical and advisable 
to act as referral centres rather than attempt to handle the problem themselves. 
In either case they would be invaluable as a source of information on com- 
munity resources for meeting special needs. 


218. In some ways, women living in isolation are more in need of the 
services of such a centre than urban women because many of the services 
they require are not at hand. However, problems of distance and sparse 
populations make it impractical to have centres that all women can visit. For 
this reason, free long distance telephone calls to the nearest centre should 
be provided for women who could not reasonably be expected to travel to it. 
For some women, the mails would be the only means available for obtaining 
information. 


219. One of the more important functions to be performed by these centres 
would be to provide every home with a booklet listing the nearest welfare 
agencies, the service offices of governments in the community, medical and 
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family planning clinics and other community services. Other helpful booklets, 
such as those describing the legal rights and responsibilities of women, should 
be distributed. Information centres could also perform a useful service to the 
community by identifying needs which are not now met. 


220. If information centres are to be fully effective, they must be widely 
publicized by radio, television and the newspapers. These media are already 
disseminating information helpful to women and would probably welcome 
the opportunity to plan their programmes around the needs shown through 
the queries at the information centres. 


221. It is important that information centres be recognized as a service to 
the community offered without any kind of political bias or pressure. They 
should therefore be non-governmental organizations, established and directed 
by citizens’ committees. If they are to operate on this basis, they will have to 
depend on government grants, assistance from voluntary associations and 
donations from private citizens. 


222. We believe existing voluntary associations should take the initiative in 
having the centres established and should also be involved in their planning, 
organization and management. These groups will probably be the best in- 
formed on the needs of the community and the resources available. 


223. Federal, provincial and territorial governments can, however, give 


impetus to the establishment of information centres by letting it be known 


that financial grants are available. In the Chapter on the economy, we have 
recommended that governments increase their financial support to voluntary 
associations working in fields of practical concern to women and we believe 
that citizens’ committees responsible for information centres should have a 
high priority. Since information centres will be performing a community 
service, municipalities should foster them as well as support them financially. 


224. In our discussion on the usefulness of information centres we have 
referred only to their value for women. Although we recognize that women 


probably have a greater need for these services than men, they should be 
available to men as well. 


225. Therefore, we recommend that committees, composed of citizens of 
the community, establish and direct Citizens’ Information Centres for the 
purpose of providing free information on community resources, and that 
centres (a) maintain offices open to the public; (b) be responsible for the 
production and extensive distribution of booklets listing community re- 
sources; (c) provide for free in-coming long-distance telephone calls from 
citizens who could not be expected to travel to the nearest centre; (d) provide 
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information by correspondence on request; (e) make full use of radio, 
television, the newspapers and other mass media to ensure that citizens are 
well informed on the services provided; and (f) encourage mass media to 
provide, by means of articles, programme courses, news releases and other 
techniques, information on subjects that may give rise to problems for 
citizens. 

226. Further, we recommend that federal, provincial, territorial and 
municipal governments provide financial assistance to citizens’ committees 
operating Citizens’ Information Centres. 


Chapter 4 


Women and the Family 


“The family is the natural and fundamental group unit of 
society and is entitled to protection by Society and the State.” 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 16. 


Introduction 


1. The role of the family in every known culture is to meet the basic 
human needs of the individual. In many traditions, the family has been the 
central focus of a woman’s life. It is essential, therefore, to consider the 
significance for women of the changes which are taking place in the family 
today. 


2. There are a number of widely differing views of what is happening to the 
family. One is that the family is dissolving. Divorce is on the increase. More 
wives are working and therefore spending less time with the family. Marriage 
is becoming less sacred and more secular. Parents are losing control 
over their children. According to one authority,1 “unbridled individualism” 
and a decline in the spirit of self-sacrifice have led to a decline in the birth 
‘Tate. The decay of the family, he says, heralds the decay of civilization itself. 


3. Another view, endorsed by most family sociologists, holds that the 
family is simply changing its organization, and will emerge strengthened and 
better suited to a democratic society. They support this view with the fol- 
| lowing facts. The double standard in sex is declining. Choice of a mate is 
more voluntary. Modernization of the smaller home and a flood of goods 
and services have reduced the drudgery of housework. Men are less do- 
minant. Women have more equality in law and in daily living. There has 
been a liberalization of divorce laws and a decline in church authority which 
once upheld the family in its authoritarian structure. A partial shift of 
traditional family functions—protective educational, economic—to the 
‘state, school and industry, makes members of a family more independent of 
each other. According to some social scientists, the family is, therefore, 
evolving as an adaptable unit within the larger society, basically concerned 


1 Carl C. Zimmerman, Harvard University. 
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with the mutual emotional support of its members. Family love, freed from | 


economic compulsion and parental authority, may become more loyal and 
permanent. 


4. Recently, the Women’s Liberation Movement, the New Feminists and | 
other similar groups have been insisting that women have been wrongfully | 
exploited throughout history, that only a revolution will right the position of | 
women, that marriage as we have known it is a contract of slavery for wo- | 


men, and that the family is an unjust and outdated arrangement for modern 
human beings. Recent writings by members of this movement illustrate some 
of their thinking. “In addition, such structural changes (for the liberation of 


women) imply the complete breakdown of the present nuclear family . . .”.? | 


“In all classes and groups, the institution of marriage functions to a greater 
or lesser degree to oppress women.” 


5. New family styles and patterns have been tried on a limited scale, in 
an attempt to overcome the limitations of the nuclear family—that is, a 
wife, husband and children living together. A long-standing example is 
the kibbutz in Israel, where the children live apart from their parents, spend- 
ing, however, a few hours with them every day, and are cared for in groups. 


Recently in a number of countries such as Sweden, the United States, © 


France and Denmark, groups of families have been organized in which 
several adults, both male and female, and their children form a collective 
household. A few similar communes have been formed in Canada. 


6. However, in Canada there seems to be a general belief in the conti- | 
nuance of the family in a somewhat altered form. It is supported by those _ 


social scientists who, although they find it hard to predict how social changes 
will affect the family in the future, maintain that the family will always exist 
in some form, as they “know of no people who have succeeded for Jong in 
dissolving the family or replacing it.’ 


7. The position of a woman in relation to her family has already changed 
enormously if we look back over a few generations. Her participation in the 
production of goods by the family; her complete subjugation to the authority 
of her husband; her large household and the work required to maintain it; 
the number of her children and her short life span all made life for women 
at an earlier period very different from what it is today. Although for the 
married woman, just as for everyone else, life was often hard, with little 
time for leisure, she could experience a sense of being central to the survival 
of the members of her family. 


2 Benston, Margaret. The Political Economy of Women’s Liberation. Vancouver Women’s Caucus, 
mimeographed Discussion Paper, Vancouver, 1969-70, p. 6-7. 

3 Dixon, Marlene. ““Why Women’s Liberation?” Ramparts. San Francisco, December 1969, p. 61. 

4 Mead, Margaret. (and Ken Heyman) Family. New York, The Ridge Press, 1965, p. 77. 
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8. As a rule, a bride was transferred directly from her father’s to her 
husband’s tutelage, without higher education or an average five-year interval 
of employment which girls now experience before marriage. Once married, 
a Canadian woman usually spent most of her adult life bearing and looking 
after six or seven children. Today, the average is three children and she 
lives to about the age of 76. Furthermore, there is a noticeable trend in 
recent years for couples to have their families soon after marriage. The 
average married woman gives birth to her last baby around the age of 30 
and is only about 35 by the time the child starts school. This means she 
can look ahead to at least another 20 or 30 years of active life, during 
which the care of the family and a home, usually smaller than in the past, 
is unlikely to take up the greatest part of her time. 


9. One particular way in which the family has changed is often over- 
looked. It was not always true that the mother carried the total respon- 
sibility for child care as she does today. This is a relatively recent 
phenomenon in western civilization. In the past, the majority of mothers 
had to perform so many household chores that they could devote to their 
children only a fraction of the time that most mothers can today. Further- 
more, in the extended family of the past, other adults—aunts, older sisters 
or grandmothers—were on hand to help care for children. Again, the high 
rate of infant mortality tended to influence the attitude of parents towards 
their children. Sensitivity regarding children has changed over the past 
150 years.® Children gradually moved into a central position in the family 
and new attitudes towards them developed for a number of reasons. People 
gained assurance that their children would not die young. Public education 
replaced the system of boarding very young children as apprentices with 
another family where they joined with other children in learning a trade. 
Families gradually became smaller and the wife free of many of her chores. 


10. As a result of the change in attitude toward children, mothers, 
especially in the middle class, were expected to be in constant attendance. 
They were supposed to acquire specialized knowledge in many fields culled 
from literature on the latest developments in child psychology, psychosomatic 
medicine and the education disciplines. The effect was often to over- 
emphasize the link between mother and child and to impair other relation- 
ships, in particular the vital influence of the father. Many mothers who re- 
fused to be influenced by what they felt was an exaggerated view of their 
child-rearing functions were liable to develop feelings of guilt. 


11. The legal status of a married woman has changed since the time 
when a wife was grouped with the children under the legal control and 


5 Ariés, Philippe. L’enfant et Ja vie familiale sous l’ ancien régime. Paris, Plon, 1960. 
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authority of the husband. But traditional attitudes have not changed to the 
same degree. Society still expects a wife much more than a husband to 
adapt to the married status. And a great many women still conform willingly 
to these expectations. 


12. Many women are content with the role of wife and mother, knowing 
that they contribute a great deal to the success of the family. There is no 
denying the importance and value of this traditional role of women but 
nevertheless some women believe that it should be expanded and enriched. 
None of our recommendations is intended to change the role of women who 
are satisfied to remain in the home. Our aim is to remove as far as possible 
the barriers to real equality of opportunity. 


13. The traditional wife-and-mother role in the Canadian family is to 
manage the household, to give affection and backing to the husband, whose 
occupational life may be largely impersonal and competitive and, in an 
emergency, to earn money and act as a substitute for the husband. Above 
all, she is expected to carry the major share of rearing the children who 
consequently often assume prime importance in her life. These are im- 
portant duties but insufficient prestige is attached to them. Moreover, the 
rearing of children, the centre of their lives, is soon accomplished. 


14. A married woman’s status in society is almost entirely due to the 


position of her husband rather than to a position she has made for herself. - 


Her satisfactions are largely second-hand, depending on her husband’s and 
her children’s achievements. Many women appear to accept this secondary 
and supporting role without question, believing that their influence on their 
husband and children is sufficient justification for a lifetime of almost total 
dependence. In addition, many housewives suffer from social isolation. 
Their work does not naturally lead to social contacts as do other occupa- 
tions. It does not provide them with the stimulus and emotional satisfaction 
which result from working on a team. | 


15. For these and other reasons, such as the need for two pay cheques in 
the family, many married women have turned to outside employment. Al- 
though they often encounter a new set of problems, because of carrying a 
full-time job while still running a home, the added stimuli and financial 
advantages are such that they usually continue to work outside the home 
once they have made this break with their former way of life. Some women 
have, of course, always combined outside activities with the traditional role 
of wife and mother in spite of the difficulties. 


16. For many married women the decision whether or not to take a paid 
job outside the home often involves a purely personal dilemma. At the public 
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hearings, some women told us that if they stayed at home they felt guilty 
because they were not using their skills and talents. Others told us that if they 
took a job they felt guilty because they might be neglecting their husbands 
and children, or other people might think they were. In other words, often a 
psychological conflict is an invisible barrier to freedom of choice for a 
woman. 


17. Many husbands are puzzled when their wives, to whom they feel they 
have given everything, develop interests of their own. This change in a 
husband’s understanding of his wife’s needs and aspirations will require him 
to make adjustments in his thinking about his own role as husband and 
father. 


18. Most of the representations to the Commission made it clear that 
women accept their role in the family group. But many wives are now 
demanding that this role be that of an equal partner entitled to participate 
in setting policy and making decisions for the family. A great many wish to 
contribute financially to their own needs and the needs of the household and 
children. They expect in return that their husbands will share with them 
the work and responsibility of their homes and children. 


19. In our opinion, it is essential that parents and schools make young 
girls aware of the new dimensions of marriage. A too romantic concept, 
still dominant in the influences which surround young people, defines 
‘marriage and maternity as the psychological focus of a woman’s life. Un- 
realistic views about their future as married people may be very damaging 
and later cause confusion and unhappiness for both husbands and wives. 
‘Many young women begin marriage in the expectation that they will be 
‘supported by a husband for the rest of their lives. They are likely to find 
in due course that this is too narrow an expectation. They may, because 
of divorce or death, find themselves the sole support of themselves and 
their children, without ever having been prepared for such an eventuality. 
All the pressures of society, perhaps magnified by the mass media, still 
tend to direct the ambition of a girl to the role of dependent wife. As a 
result, these girls often miss the opportunity for education and work expe- 
rience. It has been said that Canadian girls at the age of 16 are still dreaming 
of marriage as unrealistically as girls of their age did 40 years ago. 


20. We are aware of many important disparities between the traditional 
‘family and the society of today, as well as conflicts between the family and 
\the legitimate aspirations of women. We believe that many former ways of 
‘doing things within the family must change. 
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21. Change is needed in the most central function of the family—the — 


care of the children. Change too is needed in the laws governing marriage, 
the mutual obligations of husband and wife, and the dissolution of marriage 


through divorce. Change is needed in the legal control the state exercises | 


over such matters as birth control and abortion. 


22. It is wrong to suppose that, with a few changes, a universal kind of 
family can be designed which will be suitable for everyone. Essentially, 
flexibility may be the most needed ingredient for the future of the Canadian’ 
family and especially for the role of a woman in her relation to the family 
group. 


Part A—Legal Aspects of Marriage and Divorce 


(i) Marriage 


23. Marriage in our society involves a change in the legal and social 
status of men and women. In a number of ways, however, it is a more 
significant change for women than for men. For example, when a woman 


marries, her legal domicile becomes that of her husband and she usually | 


assumes her husband’s name. Many briefs to the Commission expressed 
concern about these and other matters which they regarded as either legal 
inequities or outdated practices. 


24. We review here the major implications of marriage upon the status of 


women, beginning with the conditions required to be met for the solemnization | 


of marriage and then turning to the legal consequences of marriage. 


Solemnization of Marriage 


25. Jurisdiction over marriage in Canada is shared between the federal 
and the provincial legislatures according to the distribution of legislative 
powers in the British North America Act, 1867. Under section 91(26) of 
the Act, the federal Parliament has exclusive jurisdiction over “Marriage 
and Divorce” and, under section 92(12), the provincial legislatures have 
jurisdiction over “the Solemnization of Marriage in the Province”. While the 
Canadian parliament has passed, since Confederation, only three or four 
minor laws on the capacity to marry, the provinces have exercised their 
jurisdiction by enacting various conditions for the solemnization of marriages 
in each province. Among the conditions most frequently dealt with are 
those relating to minimum age and parental consent. | 


26. Early marriage is a fact in Canada today. According to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics for 1968, 47,490 women married in the age group 


| 
} 
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15-19, out of which 11,551 were under the age of 18. Figures for men 
were respectively 11,832 and 846. During recent years, marriages of women 
under 20 represented over a quarter of all the marriages in Canada. 


27. Minimum age for marriage touches upon the capacity to marry and 
so falls within federal legislative jurisdiction. But since no federal law has 
been enacted on this subject, the old rules regulating the capacity to marry 
still prevail. But the provinces have legislated on the question of minimum 
age for marriage in their respective Marriage Acts which prescribe the con- 
ditions to be met for the solemnization of marriage. While the failure to 
comply with these minimum age requirements in the provincial Marriage 
Acts does not invalidate a marriage, the inobservance of the Common Law 
‘rules as to minimum age, which is a matter of capacity, would do so. The 
‘subject of minimum age for marriage in Canada is further complicated by 
‘reason of the diversity of minimum ages established by the provincial 
‘Marriage Acts themselves. 


28. With parental consent, the minimum legal age’ is 16 in five pro- 
vinces: British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. It is 15 in Saskatchewan, the Yukon and the Northwest 
Territories and 14 in Ontario. The Quebec Civil Code prescribes 12 for 
females and 14 for males. Two provinces, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land, have no minimum age requirements. The legal age without parental 
consent is either 18 (three provinces) or 21 (six provinces and the two 
territories) with the exception of Prince Edward Island where it is 18 for 
females and 21 for males. 


29. The legislation on marriage in three provinces, British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Newfoundland, requires the consent of both parents for 
the marriage of a minor child. Quebec’s Civil Code requires the authoriza- 
tion of either parent, the father or the mother. In five other provinces, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
“the Marriage Act requires only the father’s written consent. According to 
‘these statutes, only under special circumstances is the mother’s consent 
‘sufficient. This may occur, for example, when the father has been declared 
mentally ill or is otherwise incapable of giving a valid consent, or when the 
_ spouses are living apart and the father is guilty of non-support, or when the 
" spouses are legally separated or divorced and the mother has custody of the 
child. In Alberta the marriage of a minor child under 18 years requires the 
consent of both father and mother; if the child is over 18 but less than 


21 years, the consent of either parent is sufficient. 


6 At Common Law, a valid marriage could be contracted if the female had reached the age of 12 years 


and the male 14. 
‘7 As of January 1970. 
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30. In all the Common Law provinces, the mother’s consent is sufficient 
if the parents have not been married. 

31. Most of the Marriage Acts of the Common Law provinces® provide 
especially for the situation of the pregnant minor. In such cases, when a 
medical certificate provides proof of pregnancy, the marriage may be author- 
ized even if one or both parties to the marriage are under the minimum legal 
age designated by provincial laws. However, parental consent is still required 
in certain provinces. 


32. Many briefs presented to the Commission requested that the present 
minimum ages for marriage with parental consent be raised. Article 2 of the 
United Nations Convention on Consent to Marriage, Minimum Age for 
Marriage and Registration of Marriages, provides that states which are. 
parties to the Convention should take legislative action to specify a minimum 
age for marriage. A recommendation of the General Assembly suggested | 


that such legislative action should set the minimum age for marriage at not 
less than 15.° 


this matter is not, of course, to lay down a “right” age for marriage. Indeed | 
there probably is no such thing as an ideal age for marriage, since a success-_ 
ful marriage depends on many factors particular to each case. Any chosen 
minimum age is necessarily arbitrary. 7 


34. In Canada, where there are many cultures and a wide variety of | 
customs among people living in the various regions, it is difficult to choose \ 
a specific age as being the right age of capacity to marry. Among certain | 
groups, young people tend to marry as soon as they can support a family. It 
may be argued that the State should protect very young persons from early | 
marriages, in view of the high incidence of marriage breakdown among | 
couples who married young. It is difficult to present any conclusive evidence 
based on Canadian data that marriage breakdown is particularly prevalent 
among this portion of the population because the available statistics do not | 
provide a complete analysis of all the variables in marriage breakdown cases. | 
However, American statistics do show that more than 50 per cent of teen- 
age marriages end in divorce or desertion; and since socio-economic con- 
ditions in Canada are not very different, we can expect similar patterns to 
emerge here. In fact, according to a survey conducted in Montreal in 1964, 
when both parties at the time of marriage were 19 or less, their chances of | 


8 British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland. This | 
also applies to the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 

9 This Convention was adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, | 
1962, and entered into force con December 9, 1964. The Recommendation (number 2018 XX) of 
the General Assembly was adopted on November 8, 1965. 
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success were less than those married at age 22 or over.'° We heard similar 
accounts from social workers and marriage counsellors. Many briefs asked 
that laws be changed to make it more difficult to marry. This might be 
accomplished by lengthening the period between the publication of the banns 
or the application for a marriage licence, and the solemnization of marriage. 


35. The Commission believes that the fact of pregnancy should not in 
itself constitute a sufficient ground to permit marriage when both parties 
are so young or immature that their future may be jeopardized and there 
is little hope of the marriage being a success. As one brief put it: “We 
believe it to be of the utmost importance that pregnancy should not be a 
cause for dispensing with the provision of the law regarding age and consent, 
because this leads certain young people to seek pregnancy as a means of 
avoiding parental consent or of avoiding the sixteen year age minimum. 
There is widespread concern at the increasing rate of breakdown of marriage, 
especially of teen-age marriages, and experience indicates that this rate of 
breakdown is even higher in those marriages precipitated by pregnancy.”"* 
The problem, as it appears to us, does not lie in teen-age marriages them- 
selves but rather in the number of such marriages that are precipitated by 
pregnancy. These unions are usually not the result of decisions freely made 
by responsible individuals. Moreover, a girl who marries because she is 
pregnant will frequently drop out of school and not return. And if the 
husband deserts her, it is usually she who will bear the responsibility of 
caring for the child or children. 


36. Whether parents give their consent or not, there seems little likelihood 
that marriage at an early age will in general prove beneficial to either 
husband or wife. It appears to us that a higher minimum age may do 
much to ensure more thoughtful decisions. The role of parental authoriza- 
tion is, moreover, often meaningless. When, for example, pregnancy is 
involved, permission to marry may be given as the solution to a problem. 
Even when pregnancy is not involved, parents may be prompted to give 
their consent for fear that they may otherwise lose contact with their child 
or that the young couple will live together without being married. 


37. We think that more meaningful education for the girl, challenging her 
to accomplishments along lines of her own choosing and heightening her 
sense of her own worth and significance, may encourage later marriage. 
Under such circumstances, she would no longer seek to marry to escape 


10 Trottier, M. and A. Normandeau, Le mariage des adolescents a Montréal. Etude sociologique sur 
leur chance d’ajustement marital. Montreal, Le Service de préparation au mariage de Montréal, 
March 1966. 

11 Brief No. 212. 
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school discipline or parental control. The Commission believes that imple- 


mentation of its recommendations on education and employment will not 
only greatly benefit the girl but will present her with attractive alternatives 


that may dissuade her from early marriage and its often disastrous | 


consequences. 


38. We believe that the minimum age for marriage should be 18 years 
for both males and females, through the enactment of legislation by the 
federal Parliament exercising its exclusive jurisdiction over marriage. The age 
of 18 is younger than the average age at marriage for single women, which 
was 22.6 in 1968. (The average for all women was 24.4 for that year). 
Nevertheless, this advance in the minimum age for a valid marriage from 12 
years to 18 years should promote the idea that marriage is a serious matter 
not to be entered into without thought or preparation. The Commission 
considers that a decision to marry at age 18 involves less risk of marriage 
breakdown and its hardships than at an earlier age, for example at 15 or 16 
years, even with parental consent. This consent should not be required for 
18-year-olds or over who may be assumed to be sufficiently mature to make 
responsible decisions. No exceptions at all should be made in order to permit 
a marriage when one or both parties have not reached the age of 18. 


39. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government enact 
legislation establishing 18 years as the minimum age for marriage. Pending 
implementation of this recommendation, we urge that all the provinces and 
territories raise the minimum age for the solemnization of marriage with 
parental consent to a least 16 years. 


Effects of Marriage on a Woman’s Status 


40. It is the custom in Canada, as in many other Western countries, for a 
married woman to adopt her husband’s surname. Briefs submitted to our 
Commission contain objections to this practice on the grounds that it con- 
stitutes a hardship and deprives a married woman of her individual identity. 
“The fact that a woman at marriage loses her name and assumes that of her 
husband is an example of a custom that is to a greater or lesser degree harmful 
to a woman’s self-development. A man who can see no harm whatsoever in 
this practice should ask himself how he would like to lose his own name in 
marriage and raise children who would be named after someone else.”?!2 


41. The change of name upon marriage may create, as well, a source of 
some confusion. For women in business and the professions, it is important 
to maintain a continuity of name and so some continue to be known and 
12 Brief No. 318. 
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designated only under their maiden names. It is also current practice for 
women in some professions always to be listed under their maiden names.1? 
Confusion is multiplied by the increasing number of Canadian women who 
marry again after a divorce. 


42. Contrary to what many people may think there is no law which requires 
a woman to adopt her husband’s name upon marriage. The change of name 
is a custom. But while the law does not precisely state that a married woman’s 
legal name is her husband’s, this well established social practice is tacitly 
implied in some legislation and administrative practices. This is true in par- 
ticular of the provincial Change of Name Acts and the policy of the Sec- 
retary of State for External Affairs’® with respect to the issuance of passports 
for Canadian citizens. Upon marriage, a woman’s passport is no longer valid. 
Passports are issued in the legal name of the bearer; in the case of a 
married woman, her legal name is considered to be her husband’s surname. 
A married woman who uses and is known by her maiden surname in the 
community where she resides may, however, obtain her passport in that name, 
provided her marital status and married name are clearly indicated on the 


passport. 


43. In the Commission’s opinion there are no reasons why a newly married 
woman should be required to obtain a new passport, since she now always 
retains her Canadian citizenship upon marriage. We also believe that married 
women applying for passports should be informed of their right to have the 
passport issued in their maiden names if they so request. 


44. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government change its 
passport application forms in order to indicate that a married woman may 
obtain her passport either in her maiden surname or in the surname of her 
husband. 


45. Further, we recommend that the federal government modify its policy 
so that a woman need not apply for a new passport after marriage unless 
she wishes to obtain it in her husband’s surname. If a person marries, 
however, he or she should be able to have the spouse’s name added, on a 
separate page of the passport, either at the time of marriage or at the next 
review date. 


13 For example, in the Province of Quebec, where an increasing number of women are admitted to 
practise as notaries, the statute regulating the profession was amended to provide that married 
female notaries shall use their maiden names whenever they sign deeds or other documents or 
whenever they act in their official capacity. 

14 The Commission heard briefs in which it was asked that these Acts be amended. It is to be noted 
however that these acts are not relevant to a wife assuming her husband’s surname. 

15 This policy is based upon internationally accepted passport issuing policies. Passport issuing 


procedures in Canada are governed by internal policy directives of the government and not by 
regulations. 
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46. Some briefs have suggested that all women, whether married or unmar- 
ried, should be called “Mrs.” or be able to use any other prefix equally 
applicable to all. It was also suggested that the practice of using prefixes for 
both men and women should be abolished. In our opinion, there is some 
merit in the suggestion that all adult women be encouraged to use the prefix 
“Mrs.”. In West Germany, for example, all women over 21 years of age 
can be called “Frau”. (“Mrs.”) One way to introduce this practice in Canada 
would be for the federal government to use the same mode of address for all 
women in its dealings with them. 


47. Upon marriage, and as one legal consequence of her new status accord- 
ing to English Common Law and the Quebec Civil Code, a woman’s domicile 
becomes that of her husband. This principle, the unity of domicile, is based 
on the legal doctrine of the “unity of spouses” which held that the legal 
personalities of husband and wife were fused into one.1¢ 


48. There is a common misconception that domicile and residence are 
more or less synonymous. Residence is the place where a person lives, at 
any one time, whereas domicile is the legal concept which determines a 
person’s permanent home. It is the law of a person’s domicile that deter- 
mines his civil status and capacity and therefore most of his personal rights 
and obligations. An individual’s domicile also determines the jurisdiction 


of the courts; for example, in matrimonial matters, the court competent to — 


hear the action is that of the petitioner’s domicile. 


49. Since 1968, when the new Divorce Act was passed, a married woman 
is considered to have an independent domicile—one distinct from that of 
her husband—for the purposes of filing a petition for divorce or seeking 
the recognition in Canada of a foreign divorce. In these instances only, her 
domicile is determined as though she were unmarried and, if she is a minor, 
as though she had attained her majority. This measure represents a con- 
siderable improvement over the previous state of the law. For the first time 
in Canadian legislation a married woman is considered as having an inde- 
pendent domicile: In addition, in two provinces (Alberta and Quebec), a 
wife may acquire an independent domicile upon the granting of a judgment 
pronouncing a judicial separation. 


50. For all other purposes, however, a wife’s domicile, like that of her 
minor children, is that of the husband. It changes as he changes his and 
sometimes, therefore, changes against her will or even without her knowledge 
as, for example, in the case of a de facto separation. 


16 Since “by marriage, the husband and wife are one person in law” according to Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries of the Laws of England, 4th ed., Vol. 7, ch. 1S idea 4s 
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51. In our opinion this concept of the dependent domicile of the married 
woman is inconsistent with the concept of the equality of men and women, 
an equality that is now recognized in most aspects of the law. It continues 
to represent, therefore, a serious impediment to the rights of married women 
because, as a general principle of our legal system, the place of domicile 
determines the personal status and capacity, and thus the rights and obliga- 
tions of an individual. The Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations has adopted a resolution concerning the domicile of married women 
in which it recommended “that Governments take all necessary measures to 
ensure the right of a married woman to an independent domicile.”17 More 
recently, the Family Law Project of the Ontario Law Reform Commission 
recommended that “provision should be made to enable a married woman 
to acquire a separate domicile for all purposes within the scope of the Family 
Law Project, and all matters of marriage and divorce within federal 
jurisdiction.” 

52. Reform is needed in this area. A draft has already been put forward 
_ by the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation in Canada, 
in its model statute on the law of domicile, which proposes the replacement 
_ of the Common Law rules for determining the place of domicile.'® 


53. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories amend 
their legislation so that a woman, on marriage, may retain her domicile or, 
subsequently, acquire a new domicile, independent of that of her husband. 


54. There is a special kind of discrimination under the terms of the Indian 
Act which can affect Indian women upon marriage. The Act provides that an 
Indian man who marries a non-Indian retains his Indian status and confers it 
on his wife and children. An Indian woman who marries a non-Indian or a 
non-registered Indian, not only cannot confer on him the status of an Indian 
but loses all the rights and privileges of an Indian, as do the issue of 
the marriage. She is automatically enfranchised, that is, not considered to 
be an Indian within the meaning of the Act. When we speak of Indians, 
we refer only to those persons who are registered Indians or who have a 
right to be registered in the Indian Registry.t° Only those who are registered 
are considered Indians under the Act. 


55. Loss of the Indian status, or enfranchisement, implies that the rights 
and privileges given to a member of a band by the Indian Act will be denied 
to that person and that his interest in land on the reserve will have to be 


17 Resolution concerning the Domicile of Married Women, adopted by the 890th plenary meeting, 
August 3, 1955, of the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

18 Proceedings of the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation in Canada, 1961, 
p. 139. 

19 The Indian population totalled 230,997 as of December 31, 1967. 
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disposed. On enfranchisement, an Indian member of a band is no longer 
qualified to receive his share of the capital and revenue held by the Crown | 
on behalf of the Band, nor is he qualified to receive any other annuities, | 
interest, moneys or rents for which he was formerly qualified. However, he © 
will receive some compensation for this loss.2° Within 30 days of the 
issuance of the order of enfranchisement, the Indian subject to the order 


is obliged to dispose of his interests in land and improvements on the | 
reserve,1 


56. Enfranchisement or deletion of the name of an Indian from the Indian 
Registry is much more frequent for women than for men. Between 1958 and | 
1968, 4,605 Indian women had their names automatically removed from | 
the Indian Registry, following marriage to non-Indians, while 891 adult | 
Indians were enfranchised upon application. In 1967-68, 470 women were 
enfranchised following their marriage to non-Indians, compared to 62 women | 
and men who were enfranchised upon application. | 


57. Briefs presented to our Commission from all parts of Canada, from | 
Indians both registered and enfranchised, have underlined the discriminatory \ 
nature of this provision of the Indian Act. As they stated, a “non-Indian | 
woman who marries a male member of the Band assumes all the tribal 
rights and privileges that her husband possesses. She can vote on major | 
issues . . . participate in the direct election of a Tribal Councillor.”22 


58. We are aware that the legal status of all Indians of Canada may be 
significantly affected by the policy proposed by the government.?? Pending 
the implementation of any new policy, we believe that the interests and rights | 
of Indian women must be affirmed immediately. We were surprised by the | 
opening sentence of the Statement of the Government of Canada on Indian 
Policy 1969, that “To be an Indian is to be a man, with all a man’s needs _ 
and abilities.” Legislation should be enacted to repeal the sections of the _ 
Act which discriminate on the basis of sex. Indian women and men should | 


enjoy the same rights and privileges in matters of marriage and property as 
other Canadians. | 


59. Therefore, we recommend that the Indian Act be amended to allow 
an Indian woman upon marriage to a non-Indian to (a) retain her Indian 
status and (b) transmit her Indian status to her children. i 


20 A total of $164,046.59 was 
21 Indian reserves now total ne 
on land and im 
22 Brief No. 245. 
23 Statement of the Governmen 
the Twenty-eighth Parliame 


paid out in enfranchisement funds during the fiscal year 1967-68, | 
arly 6,000,000 acres, divided into 2,200 parcels of varying sizes. Interest | 
provements on the reserve can represent an appreciable asset. 4 


t of Canada on Indian Policy, 1969, presented to the First Session of 
nt by the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. \ 
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Ph acest 


Matrimonial Property Law 


60. The philosophy of the wife’s legal dependence upon her husband pre- 
-vailed in English law until the latter part of the nineteenth century. It also 
prevailed, as originally applicable, in the Common Law provinces until the 
same period, and much longer under the French Civil Law as adapted in 
Quebec. Today, however, a married woman has full legal capacity to own 
and deal with property and to enter into contract. This capacity was attained 
almost a century ago in the Common Law provinces, but only within the 
last few years in Quebec. 


61. Real equality, however, cannot exist without economic independence. 

A great number of married women are still working solely in the home even 

though the majority of women in the labour force are married. Although 

women at home contribute to a large extent to the accumulation of various 

family assets, they continue to be economically dependent upon their 

husbands. This factor must be borne in mind when the consequences of 
matrimonial property law are considered. 


62. Briefs and letters to the Commission emphasized that the present law 
completely ignores, in terms of property rights, the married woman’s con- 
tribution in the home. Indeed, under the system of separate property now 
in force in nine of the 10 provinces, a husband’s earnings and savings are 
his exclusive property. When the marriage ends by death, his widow has no 
automatic legal right to share in the assets he may have accumulated. If the 
husband should disinherit his wife by leaving his estate to someone else, her 
only recourse in these same provinces lies under the testators’ dependant’s 
relief legislation. If the marriage ends by divorce or judicial separation, she 
is entitled only to maintenance. 


63. This situation is, without doubt, particularly unfair to married women 
_ in our present social context. After marriage most of them continue to work 
outside the home at paid employment until the first child is born. When the 
last child is in school, they often return to the labour market. This typical 
work pattern, which frees the husband of many family responsibilities, 
enables him to devote himself to outside paid employment, establish a career 
and accumulate assets, an opportunity that is denied the wife; she does not 
enjoy, either to the same extent or for as long a period, a similar possibility 
of acquiring assets of her own. Accordingly, many briefs proposed that the 
law should acknowledge, under one form or another, the married woman’s 
economic contribution to the household. The main proposal has been that 
she should be attributed a legal one-half share in the assets acquired during 
marriage. Before we comment on this proposal and make our own recom- 
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mendations, it will be useful to review briefly the history of matrimonial | 


property law and indicate those developments which have introduced the 
idea of partnership into this aspect of the law of marriage. 


64. The adoption of the system of separate property in England and the 
Common Law provinces was brought about mainly by the awareness that the 


former law discriminated against married women. Before that time, one 
consequence of the doctrine of the unity of the spouses was that a married 
woman could hold no property of her own. The husband had the administra- 


tion and enjoyment of his wife’s property. She had no contractual capacity and 
only a very limited testamentary capacity. Any debts which she had contracted | 


before marriage became the responsibility of her husband, who was also 


answerable to third persons for any civil wrong causing damage committed 
by her. 


65. Until the latter part of the nineteenth century, the Courts of Chancery 
played an important role in improving the married woman’s situation. They 
developed a system of equity rules which enabled the wife to protect some 
of her property from her husband’s control. 


66. It was however only with the English legislation of 1870 and 1882, 
in the form of the Married Women’s Property Acts, that the married woman 
obtained legal capacity in matters of contracts and property. She was then 
entitled to hold, acquire and dispose of real or personal property, as her own 
private or separate property, in the same way as a single woman. She could 
sue in her own right and contract with her husband as if she were unmarried. 


67. In Canada, each Common Law province, largely inspired by the 
English legislation, adopted its own Married Women’s Property Act. The 
subsequent evolution of matrimonial property law in Common Law Canada 
has generally continued to follow the English pattern. But the Canadian 
system of matrimonial property law is not a simple carbon-copy of that 
prevailing in England, because some institutions which exist here have been 
abolished there and vice versa.24 Today all Canadian provinces except Quebec 
are under a system of separate property which ensures to a married woman 
the legal capacity of a single woman. 


24 For instance, dower was abolished in England in 1925 while it subsists, although in a modified 
Statutory form, in five Canadian provinces: Ontario, Alberta, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island. The husband’s “estate by curtesy”’ is still in force in Ontario and Prince 
Edward Island, whereas it has been abandoned everywhere else. The four western provinces, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and Alberta, have adopted the homestead legislation 
of American origin, unknown in England. For example, in Alberta, dower rights are the rights 
given by The Dower Act to the spouse of a married person in respect of certain land and personal 
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68. In Quebec, the adoption in 1969 of a new matrimonial property regime, 
known as the “partnership of acquests”, which is automatically applicable to 
married persons who have not entered into a pre-nuptial contract excluding 
it, has considerably changed the nature of matrimonial property law. This 
new legal regime is considered a major reform of the Quebec Code 
which came into force in 1866. In order to understand the significance of the 
change, it is necessary to refer briefly to the former system as it prevailed in 
Quebec. 


69. Unlike people living in the other provinces, consorts under Quebec 
law have always been able to choose one of several matrimonial regimes. 
The former legal regime, applicable in the absence of a marriage contract, 
was that of community of property, which restricted the legal power of the 
wife to act without her husband’s authorization. The husband alone had the 
entire administration of the common property although the wife was entitled 
to one-half the property on the dissolution of the marriage. A variety of 
conventional regimes, modifying or even excluding community of property 
altogether in favour of a separate property regime, could be adopted by 
the spouses upon written agreement before marriage. The most common 
conventional regime was in fact separation of property under which, in a 
number of respects, the wife’s power to act was not so severely curtailed, and 
roughly corresponded to the legal situation of the married woman under 
English Law. As a general rule, however, a married woman was traditionally 
deemed to be incapable, except as expressly specified by law. However, under 
the separate property regime the wife had—and still has—no legal claim on 
her husband’s estate if he should disinherit her. 


70. It should further be noted that Quebec law provided, whether in the 
case of community or separation, that no change could be made to the 
matrimonial regime once adopted; this same prohibition, in a desire to protect 
creditors as well as the wife herself, also extended to contracts of sale and 
gifts between married persons, as well as the wife acting as guarantor for 
her husband’s debts. 


71. An important step towards the liberalization of these rules was 
taken in 1964 upon the adoption of the Act respecting the Legal Capacity of 
Married Women.?> The purpose of this reform was both to assert the principle 
of the wife’s full legal capacity, subject only to whatever restrictions were 
implied by the matrimonial regime, and to reduce the husband’s powers over 
the community assets. The situation of the wife separate as to property 
was fully equated to that of a single woman. Under community of property, 


25 Statutes of Quebec, 1964, C. 66, still popularly known in Quebec as eB ile Ge: 


~ 
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however, despite the new principle of full capacity, there remained some 
aspects of the wife’s legal inability to act.2® This same matter of legal capacity 
has been further corrected by the 1969 legislation concerning matrimonial 
regimes. Under the new legal regime (partnership of acquests) the wife has 
full legal capacity. 


72. Despite its simplicity, separation of property has caused many prac- 
tical difficulties and inequities as the decisions of the courts over the past 
20 years have revealed. In the first place, when a wife gives up or interrupts 
her career to look after the home and children, the assets acquired by her 
husband during marriage are wholly his under separation of property, unless 
he chooses to benefit her by way of a gift. The wife is unable to claim wages 
for housekeeping services because, in law, there is no contract of service 
between spouses. Secondly, the individual interest of each spouse in property 
may be hard to ascertain as a result of the inevitable confusion of assets 
occurring in most married households. Difficulties may very well be en- 
countered regarding the division of such assets when the marriage ends by 
death or by divorce.*7 The system is impractical when both spouses con- 
tribute to household expenses, pool their assets and buy property jointly. 


73. The Family Law Project of the Ontario Law Reform Commission 
has recommended a fundamental reform of the Ontario system of separation 
of property? which in some ways is similar to the new Quebec system 
although there remain significant differences between them. According to. 
the Ontario proposal, and on this first point it is similar to the traditional 
rule of Quebec law, husband and wife would be able to select the matri- 
monial regime which they consider most suitable to their situation. The 
choice of the matrimonial regime would be privately determined by the 
couple rather than laid down by statute, as is now the case under the 
Married Women’s Property Act. 


74. The Family Law Project proposes that legislation on this subject 
Should therefore provide for two regimes; a “legal” regime and a “con- 
tractual” regime. To adopt the contractual regime, which will be the present 
separation of property, the spouses must sign an affidavit to the effect that 
they do not wish the legal regime to apply. In addition, they may, before 


26 The wife could not sell, alienate or mortgage her own immoveable property without her husband’s 
authorization although she might freely dispose of all her other property with the exception of 
household furniture or a business; neither could she, by her own act, save where she made 
purchases of household necessaries, bind or charge the common property except with the husband’s 
consent or with judicial authorization. (former section 1292 and following of the Civil Code). 

27 There are no positive guidelines either in legislation or in court decisions for the division of assets 
between spouses where both contribute, although not necessarily to the same amount or in the 
same way, to the purchase of property and their marriage subsequently breaks down and they 
decide to separate. 

28 Family Law Project. Study on Property Subjects. Vols. 1, 2 and 3, Toronto, Ontario Law Reform 
Commission, January 1968, as revised in January 1969, 
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‘marriage, make any marriage contract or settlement providing for arrange- 
‘Inents different from either the legal or contractual regimes as laid down by 
‘statute. If the spouses make no such arrangements prior to marriage, they 
will automatically be subject to the legal regime. If, after marriage, the 
spouses wish to change from the legal to the contractual regime, they may do 
so by joint application to the court. Once the legal regime has been ter- 
minated in this way, while the marriage still exists, the spouses will auto- 
‘matically be subject to the contractual regime which is separation of prop- 
erty as it now exists. 


75. The proposed legal regime is a new type of matrimonial regime for 
Ontario. It is basically a modification of the system of separation of prop- 
erty, although during their lives together the property position of the spouses 
will be the same as under the present regime. The proposed legal regime is 
not therefore a system of community of property, because at no time during 
marriage does property pass into any form of common ownership. From 
the point of view of third parties, then, there is no essential difference be- 
‘tween the rules of the proposed legal regime regarding dealings with prop- 
erty prior to the liquidation of the regime and the present system of separa- 
tion of property. 


76. The new regime does, however, involve in particular a scheme for 
equalizing the distribution of property between husband and wife upon the 
dissolution of the marriage. Its new and important feature lies in the sugges- 
tion that there be a claim, which one spouse may make against the other, 
which will come into effect either at death or upon divorce, or upon applica- 
tion to the court.29 


77. The proposed system, however, maintains a substantial difference 
between a liquidation of the regime upon the death of a spouse (a fairly sim- 
ple process) and the liquidation occurring while both spouses are alive as 
on divorce (which involves the calculation of a “balancing claim” in the 
court). 


78. In order to protect this eventual interest of either spouse in the other’s 
property, the Project recommends that controls be established over possible 
transfers of property during the marriage so that the operation of the 
balancing claim will not be defeated. These recommended controls in the 
legal regime are limited to two situations: the matrimonial home and excessive 


29 On the termination of the marriage otherwise than by death, the net estate belonging to each spouse 
is ascertained ; after allowed deductions are made from the net estates, there remains the “residuary 
estate” of each spouse. The ultimate share of each is then obtained by adding the two residuary 
estates together and dividing by two; the spouse having the lesser residuary estate is a creditor 
of the other spouse (or estate) for the difference between his or her residuary estate and half the 
combined residuary estates. This difference is referred to as the “balancing claim”’. 
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gifts. It is in particular recommended that the sale of, or granting of security 
over, the matrimonial home require the consent in writing of both spouses. 
This is a change from the present rule of the legislation regarding dower 
which requires the wife’s written waiver for the sale or use as security of all 
the husband’s property and not merely the matrimonial home. The purpose 
is to keep this kind of control to a minimum except for the need to protect 
the family home for the benefit of the spouse and children. 


79. For some years now, Quebec’s community of property system, the 
legal regime provided by the Civil Code since it came into force more than 
a century ago, has been rejected as inappropriate by most married couples. 
A growing trend in favour of separation as to property has been very 
noticeable over the last 40 years. It has been estimated that whereas in 1932 
43 per cent of all marrying couples signed a marriage contract adopting 
separation as to property, this proportion increased to 73 per cent by 1962.°° 
Objections to the community system have been founded largely on the com- 
plexity of its rules of administration and the considerable curtailment of the 
married woman’s legal power to act which it involved. The discredit into 
which the community system has fallen thus created something of a paradox 
in Quebec law: the regime, intended to represent an ideal suited to the 
generality of cases, was in fact governing only a small portion of the married 
population. 


80. Community of property however has traditionally offered certain 
advantages to the married woman. The principal benefit to the wife lies in 
the fact that upon dissolution of the regime she receives a half share in 
the couple’s assets accumulated during marriage. The organization of the 
community system also provides safeguards intended to protect the interests 
of the wife should the husband be endangering the community property 
through poor administration. 


81. Quebec’s Office of Revision of the Civil Code, upon the report of its 
Committee on Matrimonial Regimes, decided that community of property 
should be rejected as the legal regime in favour of a system that would 
better suit the majority of Quebec families and also represent the ideal of 
partnership. A new legal regime, “the partnership of acquests”, was accord- 
ingly established under the terms of the Act Respecting Matrimonial Regimes 
which came into force on July 1, 1970.31 The new law was to some extent 
inspired by similar systems already prevailing in a number of European 
countries. 


30 Comtois. Roger, Traité théorique et pratique de la communauté de biens. Le Recueil de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence, 1964, p. 321. 

31 Statutes of Quebec. 1969, c.77. The new legislation is almost wholly based on the recommenda- 
tions and draft act contained in the final Report of the Committee on Matrimonial Regimes, of the 
Office of Revision of the Civil Code. ‘ 
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82. This new system of partnership of acquests respects the equality, 


wtonomy and independence of the spouses during marriage by establishing 


eparation of property between them. Each spouse administers his own assets 
ud is responsible for his own debts. At the dissolution of the regime, upon 
livorce, death, judicially pronounced separation or later contractual change, 
rach spouse (or his estate) participates in the gains achieved by the other 
luring marriage. Each is therefore given a claim to one-half of the other’s 
‘acquests”, that is to say all property acquired after marriage otherwise than 
yy gift, will or legal succession. It follows that each spouse may hold two 
ypes of assets during marriage, “private” property and “acquests.”** 


83. This new legal regime in Quebec law adopts the idea that marriage 
s an equal partnership, assuring to each partner an equal share in the 
sroperty derived from their joint efforts and savings during marriage. To 
ichieve this end, the community idea is preserved but only as an accounting 
yxrocedure for the purpose of an equitable distribution of assets at the 


ermination of the regime. 


84. Other important reforms were also achieved by the new legislation.** 
[he former legal community of property is now a wholly conventional 
‘egime which couples may choose before marriage by written agreement; 
hey retain as well the right to elect complete separation as to property as 
1. contractual regime, in the same way as under the former law. 


85. In addition, the new Quebec law abolishes the principle that married 
yersons are unable to change their matrimonial regime once the marriage has 
yeen solemnized (the principle of immutability of matrimonial regimes). 
spouses are now permitted to change their matrimonial regime during mar- 
iage upon completion of certain requirements and formalities the purpose 
yf which is to ensure that the interests of the spouses themselves as well as 
of third parties may not be defeated through the proposed change. The 
idmission of this new principle carries with it, as a further consequence, 
he abolition of the traditional prohibition against the spouses contracting 
vith each other. Married persons in Quebec now have the right to 
ell property to each other and to make gifts to each other even outside 
he terms of those promised in a marriage contract; further a wife is 


» In order to facilitate the identification of assets, a presumption exists that all property is an acquest 

unless either spouse, claiming the contrary, can prove that it is “private”. On the dissolution of 
regime, each spouse has the option of either accepting or renouncing the partition of the acquests 
of the other; any agreement to the contrary is null and void. 

} As mentioned, however, the new law also introduces important modifications to the community 
regime itself: in particular, the wife now has the full control of her personal property; she can, 
as well, henceforth bind the common assets by her own acts, if there is no formal opposition by the 

_ husband. 
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able to undertake an obligation with or on behalf of her husband. In these. 
respects Quebec legislation is now similar to the present law of all the Com- 
mon Law provinces. 


86. The Quebec law has therefore introduced many elements of a 
separate property system into the community concept, while the Ontario’ 
reform proposes modifications to its separate property system which will 
bring about a similar final result. In both provinces an attempt has clearly 
been made to combine the advantages of community property with those of 
separation of property, while avoiding, if possible, the traditional short-! 
comings of both. The law, regardless of the nature of the spouses’ respective 
contributions, treats them as equal partners entitled to equal shares upon the) 
termination of their marriage. 

87. While we believe that these reforms constitute important steps towards 
the recognition of equal rights in favour of married women, we must remem- 
ber that for the majority of couples both the Ontario balancing claim and | 
Quebec’s partnership of acquests will in principle only come into effect at | 
the dissolution of the marriage. Whatever the controls or safeguards provided | 
by law during the marriage, these two reforms only look forward to an ex- | 
pectancy of equal rights upon divorce or death. They do not solve the pro-| 


blem of financial security during marriage for the partner who does not accu- | 


mulate assets through paid employment and is without property of his or her ) 
own—as is usually the case of the wife working at home or of the deserted 
wife. If a system could be devised whereby equal rights to matrimonial 
property were to be realized during marriage, it would provide greater security | 
for married women in this position and more fully express the true sense of | 
the partnership between married persons. The Commission has discussed this | 
problem but must confess that it has found no practicable solution; it is hoped | 


that provincial legal reform commissions will study the matter further. 


| 
88. The Commission considers nonetheless that legal reforms such as / 
those put forward in Ontario and Quebec are at this time in the best interests 
of Canadian married women. . 
| 

| 


89. Therefore, we recommend that those provinces and territories, which 
have not already done so, amend their law in order to recognize the concept | 
of equal partnership in marriage so that the contribution of each spouse to | 
the marriage partnership may be acknowledged and that, upon the dissolu- | 
tion of the marriage, each will have a right to an equal share in the assets 
accumulated during marriage otherwise than by gift or inheritance received ) 
by either spouse from outside sources. 


= 
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_ 90. It should be noted that, incidental to a divorce, there may be orders 
relating to alimony and maintenance of children that modify in effect the 
property rights of the spouses. 


91. The Commission believes that it is important for women who plan to 
marry to know their rights and obligations and to take an active part in 
choosing the matrimonial regime that is best for them. Too often, it is only 
the man who concerns himself with this decision; the woman usually seems 
reluctant to inquire about her rights under the various possibilities open to 
her. Information on this matter should be supplied by the Information Centres 
recommended in the Chapter on education. Marriage counsellors should also 
inform women of their married property rights. 


Maintenance Obligations 


92. In law, maintenance obligations are imposed on persons connected by 
marriage, adoption or blood relationship. The law puts the duty on certain 
members of the family group (spouses, parents, children) to contribute 
financially to the support of other members who are not self-sufficient. For 
example, because age or physical disability may make them dependent for 
‘their subsistence, children are granted maintenance rights against their 
parents, and elderly parents who are indigent are granted the same rights 
against their children.34 The maintenance due is established according to 
the need and the ability to pay. 


93. In Canada this type of obligation is recognized in both federal and 
provincial legislation. Under section 186, 1 (a) and (b) of the Criminal 
Code, every Canadian parent is liable for the support of his children, and 
every husband for the support of his wife. Non-support is a criminal offence 
sanctioned by way of fine, imprisonment or both. All the provinces have 
legislation imposing maintenance obligations on the husband and father for 
the support of his wife and children. 


94. A review of provincial legislation with respect to support obligations 
between husband and wife during the marriage indicates that nine of the 
10 provinces still enforce the traditional concept of the wife’s dependence 
on her husband. Only in Alberta and the Yukon Territory is the maintenance 
obligation made reciprocal between husband and wife.*? In all the other 


$4 Six Canadian provinces (Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick) have a Parents’ Maintenance Act where this obligation is expressly stated. The two 
Territories have similar provisions in their respective Maintenance Ordinance. The maintenance 
obligation towards parents is also provided for in the Quebec Civil Code at Art. 166; Newfound- 
land has a similar rule. 

’S Alberta, The Maintenance Order Act. Revised Statutes of Alberta 1955. C. 188, s. 4. Yukon, The 

Maintenance Ordinance. Revised Ordinances of the Yukon Territory 1958. (7 68;S2.0. 
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provinces and the Northwest Territories, the law clearly provides that, even 
though the court must have regard to the financial situation of both parties 
in awarding maintenance, a husband is bound to maintain his wife. They 
fail to impose the same obligation on the wife with respect to her husband.°°| 
The Family Law Project of the Ontario Law Reform Commission has 
recommended that the support obligation be made reciprocal between the) 


spouses during marriage. It should also be noted that the Divorce Act) 


the marriage. 


makes the obligation for maintenance reciprocal after the dissolution of 
| 
1] 


95. We believe that the position taken by most provincial legislation) 


perpetuates the concept that all women are economically dependent upon| 
their husbands and does not recognize their economic contribution, whether | 
direct or indirect. It is accordingly inconsistent with the idea of partner- | 


| 
ship in marriage. In any event, while many married women in this country | 


are in fact financially dependent, there is nevertheless a growing number | 


q 


who are economically independent; for that reason alone such legislation | 


is out of step with the times. ‘ 
i 


} 
, 


96. Under provincial and territorial legislation all parents are not in the | 
same position regarding the support of their children. In only four provinces, | 
Manitoba, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, does the law clearly im- | 


pose on both husband and wife an equal responsibility for the maintenance. 
of children under the age of 16 years. Some provinces and the two territories, 
while admitting the principle that a “parent is liable for the maintenance of 
his child or children”, appear to impose this obligation primarily on the 
father. The mother’s obligation towards the children is secondary or supple- 


mental, arising only in circumstances where the father is unable to support | 


the children and she is able to do so. The statutory rules of Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland likewise hold a mother equally responsible with 


the father only where she has sufficient property or income to provide for | 


herself and her children. The wording implies that the financial obligation 
rests primarily with the father and, failing him, falls upon the mother. 


97. From the principle that marriage is a partnership it should follow 
that the spouses are equally responsible for the financial support of their 


| 


children. This rule is, in fact, recognized in most countries where both 
Spouses are required to contribute, according to their means and abilities, 
to their mutual support and to that of their children. 


for his wife, is less absolute since a recent court decision declared that a wife can be held to support 
her husband when she has income or property of her own. 


36 In Quebec, however, Art. 176 of the Civil Code, under which only the husband is obliged to provide 


) 
| 
4 
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98, Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories, which 
have not already done so, amend their laws so that a wife who is financially 


able to do so may be held to support her husband and children in the same 


way that the husband may now be held to support his wife and children. 

99. Further, we recommend that the Criminal Code be amended so that 
the wife may be held to support her husband in the same way that the 
husband may now be held to support his wife. 


100. Upon the breakdown or dissolution of marriage by reason of deser- 
tion, separation or divorce, maintenance obligations can be determined by 
private agreement or by court order. Experience shows that in a vast number 
of cases of de facto separation, the parties will sign, with a lawyer’s advice, 
a separation and maintenance agreement which provides for the children’s 
custody, the amount and method of payment of the maintenance agreed 
upon and other conditions of the separation. In separation or divorce pro- 
ceedings, the court will often use, although not formally ratify, such agree- 
ments as a basis for the amount of alimony or maintenance to be awarded. 
Some provincial legislation provides that these agreements are enforceable 
provided they are not contrary to public policy. The courts however have 
stated many times that, as a matter of principle, no agreement between the 
spouses can oust their jurisdiction. 


101. Failing such agreements, in cases of separation or divorce, the court 
determines the extent of the maintenance obligation. Under the Divorce Act, 
1968, the court may make a maintenance order against either the husband 
or the wife. The judge, upon a divorce petition, may make any order as 
to maintenance that he deems just and reasonable, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the case such as the conduct of the parties, the 
age and number of children, the respective financial ability of both spouses, 
or the possibility that the wife work. After a final judgment of divorce, the 
judge also has the power, upon petition of one or both spouses, to vary, 
reduce or cancel existing maintenance orders so as to take into account any 
change in the economic circumstances of the parties. If the wife re- 
marries, she will normally lose her maintenance rights against her former 
husband. 


102. Despite the fact that maintenance obligations are recognized in pro- 
vincial legislation and that a relatively simple procedure is provided for, it 
appears that maintenance orders are in fact very difficult to enforce. Some- 
times the financial situation of the parties is such that no order can be 
rendered or, if it is rendered, it will not be effective. The result is that many 
women must rely on public assistance for the support of themselves and 
their children. This problem arises in all parts of Canada. It usually 
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arises after a judgment in divorce containing an order for maintenance but — 


it also occurs in cases of separation or desertion, both of which are circum- 
stances which entitle a woman to apply for maintenance in most provinces 
under provincial Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Acts. 


103. All provincial Maintenance Acts provide for sanctions which the 


court may impose when there is a failure to comply with a maintenance | 


order. The legislation of the various provinces mentions one or more, or all, 
of the following sanctions: (1) the garnishment of wages; (2) the registra- 


tion of the maintenance order at the Land Registry Office, which forms a _ 
charge against the debtor’s property; (3) the payment of a fine (not exceed- | 


ing $500); (4) imprisonment of the defaulting party: under most provincial 
Statutes for a maximum period of three months. Section 186 of the 
Criminal Code provides for a period of imprisonment not exceeding two 
years. 


104. Apparently the first two methods are frequently used, but their 
effectiveness is limited where the defaulting husband is either unemployed, 
cannot be located or has very little property. Jail sentences, although 
sparingly used, may sometimes be imposed after a “show cause” summons 
has been issued against a husband who wilfully refuses to comply with the 
maintenance order. The wilful refusal to obey a court order is regarded as 
contempt of court. However, if it appears that the defaulting husband is 
unable to pay, the judge will not grant an order for his imprisonment because 
there has been no wilful default. Jail sentences have the effect of exacer- 
bating the wife’s already poor financial situation. 


105. In the case of family desertion, the support judgment granted on 
application by the wife obviously cannot be effectively enforced unless the 
deserting husband is located which is often particularly difficult to do if 
he has left the province in which the couple lived. It is then the wife’s 
responsibility to trace her husband, a process which may cost a great deal 
of time and money and often brings no success. All Canadian provinces 
have enacted Reciprocal Enforcement of Maintenance Orders Acts, for the 
purpose of enforcing in one province the maintenance order in favour of a 
dependant in another province, but this legislation is not always effective. 
The main shortcoming of this legislation is that it involves lengthy corre- 
spondence and cumbersome procedures in proportion to the small amounts 
that may eventually be recovered. In addition, it is comparatively easy for 


the deserting party to evade enforcement procedures by moving from place 
to place. 
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106. Some provincial statutes determine the maximum amounts to be paid 
under alimony or maintenance orders. This legislation principally affects 
those who cannot afford the cost of the legal fees of a lawyer to obtain 
a separation or undertake divorce proceedings. Depending on the pro- 
vince, the rates may vary from $15 to $30 each week for each child 
and from $30 to $75 each week for the wife. Other provinces leave it 
within the discretion of the court to order weekly or monthly payments in 
such amounts as it deems just and reasonable. According to the briefs re- 
ceived, the amounts fixed in practice are usually small. While it is known 
that most deserting husbands are in a low income bracket, their financial 
abilities do vary and we see no reason why low maximum amounts should 
be set out in legislation. Those contained in the legislation of those provinces 
that have set out such maxima are certainly inadequate to meet present 
living costs. 


107. Therefore, we recommend that those provinces and territories which 
have established maximum amounts for maintenance orders remove such 
ceilings. 


108. Many briefs described both the problems arising from low main- 
tenance payments and the difficulties encountered by many deserted wives 
in their attempts to secure such payments. Their efforts often involve a series 
_ of frustrating visits to court, then to a welfare agency and then back to court 
again, without ever actually receiving the needed money. Maintenance pay- 
ments are thus a problem from both the social and the legal points of view. 
Legal reforms alone, we believe, will not solve all the present difficulties in 
this regard but appropriate measures could be enacted to improve the 
_ situation. 


109. A proposal along these lines has been made by the Family Law 
Project of the Ontario Law Reform Commission*’ and we endorse it. The 
_ suggestion is that there be established an “Assessment Branch” of the Family 
Courts which would deal exclusively with alimony and maintenance pay- 
ments. If a deserted wife does not take the initiative herself in recovering 
maintenance, she would be entitled to apply to this Branch for an immediate 
emergency payment if necessary, and then, also from the Branch, for 
periodic payments the specific amount of which would be calculated having 
regard both to her need and her husband’s ability to pay. The funds received 
from the husband would be paid into the Branch and the Branch would also 
carry out any necessary court procedures. It would continue to pay main- 
tenance to the wife even if the husband disappears. It is also proposed that 


37 Family Law Project. Study on Support Obligations (Part II). Vol. 12, Toronto, Ontario Law Reform 
Commission, 1969, pp. 596-606. 
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the powers of the courts be increased to ensure a more effective enforce- 
ment of maintenance orders. Apart from other advantages, it is a method 
calculated to take immediate care of the most pressing financial need of a 
married woman upon her husband’s desertion and it relieves her of the 
obligation of having to file proceedings against him. 


110. Related to the problem involved in collecting orders are further 
difficulties arising by reason of the number of courts in every province 
having jurisdiction over children and family matters. Effectiveness in dealing 
with such questions suffers from fragmentation and duplication among 
magistrates and district, county and supreme (or superior) courts. The 
problem relating to a single family may be dealt with by several different 
courts either at the same or different times. We believe that all questions 
touching the family unit should be brought within the jurisdiction of one 
court, the Family Court. Some provinces have already begun to organize 
such courts but very few have the auxiliary services required for the ade- 


quate functioning of the new system which a court structure reformed in this 
way implies. 


111. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories, which 
have not already done so, adopt legislation to set up Family Courts. 


112. Further, we recommend that the auxiliary services of Family Courts 
include an assessment branch dealing with the assessment and payment of 
alimony and maintenance. 


113. We recommend, in the Chapter on poverty, that mothers solely 
responsible for the support of their families be paid a guaranteed annual 
income as a measure of relief from their financial insecurity. But many other 
reforms are also needed in the realm of preventive welfare. Maintenance and 
welfare are not desirable as permanent arrangements. The deserted spouse or 
parent should be helped to become self-supporting. Solutions involving better 
opportunities for paid work outside the home, the establishment of more day- 
care centres, the promotion of training facilities and manpower services and 


many other measures, are all part of the answer to this problem. They are 
discussed elsewhere in this Report. 


Custody and Guardianship 


114. When the parents are living together, the father and mother have 
equal rights to the custody and guardianship of their minor children, accord- 
ing to most provincial legislation. This is the case in seven Canadian prov- 
inces: British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island. The principle of equality in this matter is generally 
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stated as follows: “Unless otherwise ordered by the Court and subject to 
this Act, the father and mother of an infant are joint guardians and are 
equally entitled to the custody, control and education of the infant.”°8 In Nova 
Scotia, there is no legislation on this matter. While no mention is made of 
equal rights during marriage it appears, however, that the parents are “joint 
guardians”. The same is true of New Brunswick and Newfoundland, where 
no specific rule is stated. 


| 115. Upon separation or divorce, the spouses may determine their respec- 
tive rights to the custody of their minor children in a separation agreement. 
Failing such agreement, upon application of the father or mother, a judge may 


make such an order as he deems fit regarding custody and the visiting rights 
: 


of either parent, “having regard to the welfare of the child and to the conduct 
of the parent or person and to the wishes of the mother as well as of the 
father... .”°® In divorce or separation proceedings, the court may also 
exercise its discretion in the interest of the child, as provided in the federal 
Divorce Act, or the law of those provinces where judicial separation is pos- 
sible. Certain provinces, in addition, have provisions enabling the court to 


declare that one of the parents is unfit to be granted custody of his child. 


116. In those provincial legislations where the spouses are recognized as 
vested with equal custody and guardianship rights, the spouse surviving the 
death of the other becomes the sole guardian of the children. This is also the 
case in Nova Scotia where, on the death of her husband, a wife automatically 
becomes guardian to her children either alone or jointly with the guardian 
the husband may have appointed in his will.4° When the spouses are separated 
or divorced, however, such right does not arise automatically upon death 
if the spouse was not previously granted custody by court order. In such a 
case, to be appointed as guardian, the survivor must proceed by way of peti- 
tion to the court; a similar rule applies in the case where he or she has been 
declared unfit by an earlier court order. 


117. All this legislation pertains to legitimate children. When a child is 
‘born of unmarried parents, most provincial legislation and that of the two 
‘territories provides that the child’s mother will have custody and guardianship 
to the exclusion of the father. It is a feature of most Canadian laws 
on illegitimacy that they establish a legal relationship only between the child 
and its mother. 


38 The Infants Act. Revised Statutes of Ontario. 1960. C. 187, s. 2 (1). 

$9 The Deserted Wives’ and Children’s Maintenance Act. Revised Statutes of Ontario. 1960. C105; 
is: 2'(4). 

40 Guardianship Act. Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia. 1967. C. 121, s. 4. New Brunswick and New- 
foundland do not appear to have any statutory provisions dealing with this matter. 
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(ii) Divorce 


118. The introduction of new grounds for divorce is a reflection of present- 
day Canadian life and attitudes. While the average couple of five or six. 
generations ago could expect no more than 17 years of married life together, 
the increase in life expectancy enjoyed today means that the average 
marriage may last for about 40 years. The longer span may be one reason | 
among others for marriage breakdowns, divorce and desertion. Generally 
more liberal attitudes towards marriage as a fallible institution rather than | 
an immutable state must be counted as well. 


to them. Marriage can no longer be regarded as a source of financial security — 
which they can hope to rely upon for the rest of their lives. Despite main- | 
tenance or property settlements upon separation or divorce, women will still _ 
often need to contribute to their own financial security; in many instances, | 
and not only in cases of desertion, they may have to be self-supporting. 


| 
\ 
119. Women are affected by these social facts and are required to adjust 
| 
; 


120. In 1968 the Divorce Act broadened the grounds for divorce. From 
the partial statistics now available, it would appear that Canadians are taking | 
advantage of its more liberal provisions. During the first year of operation of | 
the new Act, a total of 38,116 divorce petitions were filed (according to | 
preliminary and partial information collected by the Central Divorce Registry 
of the Department of Justice). In 1968, 10,750 final decrees were granted 
(but only 459 of them under the new law); during the first six months of 
1969, 10,130 final decrees were granted (8,823 of them under the new law). | 
The number of divorces granted in 1967 was 11,165. The probable average 
number of divorce decrees per year in the future cannot therefore be deter- 
mined because in 1968 the courts were attemping to dispose of the many 
actions taken under the old laws before proceeding to cases commenced 
under the new Act. The increase in the number of divorce petitions after the 
law came into effect does not necessarily mean that there is more marital dis- 
harmony than before; it may rather indicate that a vast number of divorce | 
actions now before the courts represent a backlog of cases where marriage 
breakdown occurred some years ago. 


121. The Divorce Act has added to the existing grounds (adultery, 
sodomy, bestiality and rape) the new grounds of homosexuality, physical 
and mental cruelty, and marriage-breakdown as evidenced by imprisonment, 
drug addiction, alcoholism, a three-year separation, non-consummation — 
of the marriage or desertion. Statistics published since the new law came into 
force indicate that the single ground for divorce most often cited is that form 
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of marriage breakdown evidenced by a three-year separation (15,555 cases); 
adultery is also frequently used as a single ground (8,275 cases). Multiple 
grounds often cited are physical or mental cruelty combined with adultery 
or addiction to alcohol. 


122. Regarding delays in obtaining divorce, the new legislation seems to 
have brought about a positive improvement over the former situation. This 
question and that of costs present important practical aspects of divorce, 
especially for women petitioners. For example, to a deserted wife who has 
waited three years for her divorce, lengthy court proceedings could involve 
additional hardship. In all Common Law provinces (except Newfoundland) 
the normal length of time for divorce proceedings under the old law was 
between eight to 10 months. The average delay now is less than three months 
up to the issuance of the decree nisi if uncontested, and about six months 
if the case is contested, to which delay, however, must be added another three 
months before final judgment. In the case of persons domiciled in Quebec 
and Newfoundland, for whom a parliamentary divorce used to take almost 
two years, the difference is most significant. 


123. Costs have also been reduced as a result of the new federal law. This 
is again particularly important for citizens of Quebec and Newfoundland 
who prior to 1968 would have had to pay between $1,500 and $2,000 for 
a divorce, a sum which was too expensive for many people. A divorce now 
costs between $500 and $800 which includes the court disbursements and 
lawyer’s fees. 


124. The usual legal fees charged by lawyers undertaking divorce proceed- 
ings are still too high for most women, and women are usually the petitioners. 
|Many women have no income of their own, and the majority of separated 
‘and deserted wives who work have low-paying jobs. Many earn less than 
$2,000 a year.‘ If the woman depends on welfare payments, it is impossible 
for her to pay the costs of a divorce. Legal aid may eventually provide 
some relief, but at the present time it offers little help in defraying the cost 
of divorce proceedings in those provinces which have legal aid. In Ontario, 
for example, where the government’s legal aid plan is of recent origin (1966), 
the cost of divorce proceedings is admissible, if the applicant qualifies. 
According to a Report handed down in 1969 by the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, five times more women than men apply for legal aid in Ontario. 
About 75 per cent of the women applicants are deserted wives seeking 


/a divorce. 


'41 According to the 1961 Census statistics, Canadian women in the labour force had a median 
employment income of $1,972 a year. Podoluk, Jenny R. Incomes of Canadians. 1961 Census 
Monograph, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, p. 52. 
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125. Legal aid in Quebec is provided on a voluntary basis by all members | 
of the Bar of the Province of Quebec, except for the section of the Bar of | 
Quebec Region and Montreal, where a Legal Aid Bureau is in operation. 
In the Quebec Region, legal assistance is provided for divorce and judicial | 
separation, while the Montreal region offers assistance for separation and for | 


those sued in divorce only. 


126. Such limitations in extending legal aid amount to denying the possi- 
bility of divorce to many petitioners who are without sufficient money to pay 


a lawyer. Anyone who qualifies for assistance should be able to obtain legal | 


aid in order to petition for divorce as well as other matters, and without having 
to establish that an emergency situation exists.42 


127. Regardless of legal aid plans, other ways of reducing the costs 
involved for all divorce petitioners should be found. For example, the fact 
that the Divorce Act gives jurisdiction only to higher courts has been 
criticized because of the higher costs thereby involved; a further incon- 
venience is created for the citizen living in a remote community who will 
have to travel to a large city, thus increasing his expenses and those of the 
witnesses. As an answer to this problem, the Special Joint Committee of 
the Senate and the House of Commons on Divorce?? recommended that 
divorce jurisdiction be transferred to County Courts because judges would be 
more readily accessible, the atmosphere more informal and the proceedings 
less expensive. This matter should be studied further and the divorce legisla- 


tion reviewed on this point, giving consideration to transferring jurisdiction | 


to Family Courts as an alternative to County Courts, with a possible sharing 
of the costs by the federal and provincial governments, 


128. If such a jurisdiction were conferred, the rising rate of divorce 
petitions might result in a very heavy burden on the provincial Family Courts 
requiring additional judges and imposing additional costs on the provincial 
governments. We therefore hope that federal-provincial agreement could be 
reached on the conferring of this jurisdiction and on covering any additional 


costs it might entail. 
Other Aspects of the Divorce Act 


129. Some of the more technical legal aspects of the Divorce Act can have 
important practical consequences for the status of Canadian women. In this 


42 This approach is used by the Commission of Inquiry into the Administration of Justice and Penal 
Matters in Quebec in its recommendations concerning legal aid, which it regards as a fundamental 
right of a citizen. It used the terms “legal security” rather than legal aid. 

43 The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Divorce, Report. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, June 1967, Delole 
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section, we examine a number of the issues arising under certain provisions 
of the Act, after reviewing briefly both the old and the new legal concepts of 
divorce. 


130. Before the 1968 reform, Canadian divorce laws were based exclusively 
on the doctrine of matrimonial offence. This meant that a person could only 
obtain a divorce by proving that his or her partner was guilty of a specified 
offence or violation of marital duties. Adultery, rape, sodomy and cruelty were 
the grounds available. The fault concept also implied the use of an adversary 
procedure, based on the twin premises of guilt and innocence. Under this 
theory, only the innocent party could be granted relief. 


131. The fault concept has been progressively discarded as artificial and 
unrealistic. In many cases a marriage may have irretrievably broken down 
without any guilt, as defined above, on either side. Why should the law 
only authorize the dissolution of a marriage where its failure was attributable 
to the fault of one of the partners? The reform of divorce legislation in 1968 
thus broke new ground because it was based in part on another concept, 
that of the failure of the marriage or marriage breakdown. Apart from 
the traditional concept of fault and in addition to the doctrine of marriage 
breakdown, it is possible to identify another ground: divorce by mutual 
consent. 


132. The essential characteristic of divorce by mutual consent is that the 
spouses are entitled to obtain a divorce solely on the basis of a mutual and 
voluntary agreement to terminate their marriage. Marriage, in this view, is 
likened to a private contract between the spouses, entered into freely by two 
responsible individuals for their own benefit. Divorce by mutual consent is 
in force in some countries. In Canada, it was rejected as incompatible 
with the other principles governing family law.*# 


133. The doctrine of marriage breakdown, as partially incorporated into 
the new Divorce Act, adopts a compromise solution between the principle of 
fault and the doctrine of mutual consent. Where retained as the sole basis 
for divorce, marriage breakdown normally implies a single comprehensive 
ground upon which, once there is proof that the marriage has irretrievably 
broken down, the divorce is granted to either spouse. It is the idea of irre- 
trievable breakdown and the need for proof which distinguish marriage 
breakdown from mutual consent. The compromise is, in a sense, a balance 
between the spouses’ individual interest, which the legislator acknowledges, 
and society’s interest in family stability which is preserved by the need to 
prove that there is no possibility of reconciliation. That the Divorce Act 


44 Ibid. pp. 99-101. 
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does indeed reflect this compromise is shown by the acceptance of marriage 
breakdown as a ground for divorce on condition that one or more of the facts 
indicated by the Act are established. 


134. There is, in particular, the provision in section 4(1)(e) of the 
Divorce Act to the effect that: “. . . the spouses have been living separate 
and apart (i) for any reason other than that described in subparagraph (ii), 
for a period of not less than three years, or (ii) by reason of the petitioner’s 
desertion of the respondent, for a period of not less than five years.” In 
both these situations, after the periods of time mentioned, the Act recognizes 
the breakdown of the marriage. The unilateral decision of a deserting spouse 
to apply for divorce is delayed for five years. The three year period is 
presumably designed to provide a reasonable length of time during which 
the spouses will reassess their relationship and attempt a reconciliation. In 
fact, experience seems to show that when the spouses have lived apart for 
one year, there is often little prospect of reconciliation. Once both decide 
to separate they have, usually, already failed in their reconciliation efforts. 
It may further be argued that it is in any case doubtful public policy 
to keep people in such an uncertain situation for so long a period of 
time: informal relationships and children born of such unions may be some 
of the consequences of the inability to obtain a divorce within a shorter time 
after the separation. But even apart from this last possibility, since a prolong- 


ed waiting period after the separation may very well cause hardship to both - 


spouses, we believe that the three year period laid down in the “living 
Separate and apart” provision of section 4(1)(e)(i) should be reduced. 


135. Therefore, we recommend that the Divorce Act be amended so that 
the three-year separation period provided in section 4 (1) (e) (i) be reduced 
to one year. 


136. The Divorce Act puts an end to the injustice suffered by married 
women concerning domicile in matters of divorce. This reform has two aspects: 
first, the Act appears to create the concept of a Canadian domicile, which 
applies to both male and female petitioners;*® secondly, it states that a 
married woman has a domicile independent of that of her husband by provid- 
ing that, “For all purposes of establishing the jurisdiction of a court to grant 
a divorce under this Act, the domicile of a married woman shall be deter- 
mined as if she were unmarried, and, if she is a minor, as if she had attained 
her majority”. Before this reform, there was no such concept in law as a 
domicile in Canada at large; domicile was strictly provincial. A deserted 
wife domiciled in one province, while her husband lives in another or 


45 Divorce Act. Statutes of Canada. 1967-1968. C. 24, s. 5 (1) (a). 
46 Ibid. s. 6 (1). 
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in a foreign country, can now file divorce proceedings in any Canadian 
province so long as she resides there, regardless of her husband’s domicile. 
The only requirement is that she have completed one year’s residence in the 
province where she is suing for divorce, immediately preceding the pre- 
sentation of the divorce petition.* 


| 


137. Matters “ancillary” to divorce, such as custody, maintenance and 
property rights of the spouses, often represent as great a problem as the 
divorce itself. They are of particular interest to women because they in- 
volve day-to-day problems that have not been entirely solved by the Divorce 
‘Act. 


138. Section 11 of the Act gives the court power to make an order against 
‘the wife as well as the husband for the payment of alimony or maintenance 
for the care of the spouse or the children of the marriage, or both. This 
change in the law of maintenance recognizes the wife’s equality in the 
‘marriage partnership. Her obligation is subject to the same conditions as 
‘that of her husband: the party claiming must be in need and unable to 
‘provide for himself and the party against whom the claim is made must 
have sufficient means in his own right. 


139. One of the major changes introduced by the new Divorce Act is that 
‘the wife’s capacity to earn (not necessarily her actual earnings) is a 
‘relevant factor at the time of her application for maintenance. This is 
a departure from past attitudes as it ensures that women will be required 
‘to accept their full share of financial responsibility towards themselves, 
‘their husbands and children. It may be especially important in those cases 
‘in which the wife is the deserting spouse. 


140. When the parties to a divorce proceeding have children, the awarding 
of maintenance will usually follow the order providing for their custody. 
“When children under the age of 16 are committed to the care of their mother, 
‘the order for maintenance in favour of the wife will in most cases actually 
‘be for the children and not for herself. No specific criteria regarding the 
maintenance of children are, however, mentioned in the Act. One provision 
merely directs the Court to refuse the decree “if there are children of the 
marriage and the granting of the decree would prejudicially affect the making 
of reasonable arrangements for their maintenance.”*® 


141. The children of divorced parents are legally entitled to be maintained 
by one or both parents up to the age of 16. Beyond that age, they receive 
‘maintenance only if illness or disability prevents them from supporting them- 


47 Ibid. s. 5 (1) (b). 
48 Ibid. s. 9 (1) (e). 
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selves. Most children at this age are not self-supporting since they have not | 
completed their education. In Canada—as in many countries—it is a well- 
established practice, even though there is no legal obligation to do so, for. 
many parents to continue to support their children for some years beyond 
the age of 16 and often until they have completed their education. We 
believe that separated or divorced parents, who are able to do so, should in 

the same way support the education of their children. This problem may be | 
particularly acute for women who have children in their custody and not 
sufficient means to support them alone if maintenance is cut off. We, there- | 
fore, support the growing body of opinion in favour of requiring a separated 
or divorced parent to continue to pay maintenance for the children over | 
the age of 16 as long as they are in school and possibly as long as they are | 
in university. Orders to do so should be left within the discretion of the | 
court, under section 2 (b) (ii) of the Divorce Act. We feel that the judge | 
should not be prevented from making such an order. : 


142. Therefore, we recommend that the Divorce Act be amended so that | 
the words “educational needs” be added to the list of exceptions where the 
maintenance of children over the age of 16 years may be ordered as a charge | 
falling to the parents. | 


Part B—Parents and Society 


(i) The Children 
Introduction 


143. The status of a woman is altered in various ways through marriage, | 
but a more profound change takes place with the birth of a child. She feels | 
the pressure of new demands which will extend well into the future. A young 
child requires almost constant supervision. Throughout the various stages of | 
infancy and the restless inquisitive pre-school years, an adult must be in | 
charge. Through the middle years and the teens, loving care and guidance — 
are needed. The necessity of the job is not in question, it is whether or not | 
the mother should be charged with the sole responsibility. Today’s society 
does attach primary responsibility to the mother: when a child is sick it is 
the mother, even though she may be working, who is expected to take time 
off to provide care. : 


144. The father may share the day-to-day care and responsibility of 
children, but if either parent is a full-time worker the time available for _ 
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child care is restricted. Parents require supplementary help, and society may 
legitimately be called’ upon to contribute to community services for its 


younger generation. The equality of women means little without such a pro- 


gramme, which should include a number of different services, among them 
day-care centres.*® 


145. We have looked in detail at the services which appear to be most 


urgently needed. In general, they encompass household help by domestic 
workers or visiting homemakers as well as day-care centres for full-time, 


and short-term or emergency care. Such community services received very 
high priority in submissions to the Commission. The request came from 


every part of Canada, from the Yukon to Newfoundland, and from small 


as well as large communities. There is a nation-wide demand for child-care 


_ services from parents, teachers, social workers and organizations representing 


a cross-section of the people. 


146. It is possible that supplementary care benefits not only the parents 
but the child as well. A great deal of research has been undertaken on this 
subject during the past 40 years. Controversial conclusions have been drawn, 
but it is generally recognized that child development requires a stable 
relationship with an adult during the first three years: there are observable 
differences in mental and physical growth between children who receive the 
stimulus and satisfaction of warm personal attention and those who do not. 
But psychologists do not necessarily insist that the adult in charge be the 
natural mother. A mother substitute can fill the role. Perhaps more significant 
is the further conclusion that additional sympathetic care from several adults 
may be more beneficial to the child than exclusive attachment to one. 


147. In fact, psychologists point out that the over-protection and possessive- 
ness which may result from a mother’s undivided attention may be harmful. 
It is worth remembering that earlier generations usually had wider family 
relationships. The extended family often included grandparents, aunts and 
uncles all under the same roof. Sole reliance on the mother is a more 
recent development. 


148. For the sake of both mother and child, it should be recognized that 
all women who give birth to children are not necessarily good mothers. It 
is a fact that many women operate much more successfully in other fields 


49 “To create day nurseries costs a great deal, but these measures only re-establish an equality of 
opportunity which had been destroyed. . . for women by their functions as mother and house 

| wife.’? Nicole Friderich. ‘““Access to Education at all Levels”. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. Vol. 375, Philadelphia, January 1968, pp. 133-144. 
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of work than in the nursery. We think that they should be able to do so 
without apology. We were also impressed by the number of working 
women who feel they are better mothers because the stimulus derived from 
their outside interests carries over into their relationship with their children. 
One brief®® said: “We must realize that it is not necessarily true at all 
that all children are better off at home with their mothers; in fact, it 
has often seemed to me that many children would be happier and healthier 
(mentally) if they could be in the company of other children their own 
age for some part of the day. A mother who is unhappy because she 
would prefer to be out in the business world is probably not going to be 
the best mother.” 


Public Responsibility 


149. There has been what we believe to be misguided opposition to the 
suggestion that the state play a part in the care of the child. We suggest 
that this position must be greatly modified. It seems clear, moreover, that it 
has never stood on very firm ground: that it lost validity with the establish- 
ment of the first public school. The need for wider community assistance 
in the care and education of even very young children emerges from our 


findings as an essential factor in improving the position of Canadian women. 


150. We also point out that governments justify the spending of in- 
creasingly large sums at the levels of higher education as a means of develop- 
ing human resources. In the light of what we know about the importance 
of the pre-school years, a well-planned child-care programme would seem 
to be just as important. Research conducted by Dr. Benjamin Bloom?! 
led him to conclude that 50 per cent of the individual’s intellectual devel- 
opment takes place between birth and the fourth year, or before the 
child has any contact with the school system. The 80 per cent mark is 
reached at the end of the second grade. 


151. Our aim is neither to require women to enter the labour market, 
nor to compel them to stay home with their children. Many women want 
to undertake the full-time care of their children; others prefer outside 
activities or paid work. They should receive the help they need to make a 
choice possible. At present, women do not have the opportunity to choose 


58 Brief No. 279. 
51 Bloom, Benjamin S. Stability and Change in Human Characteristics. New York. John Wiley and 
Sons, 1964. 
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or the choice may carry unfair penalties. A woman who elects to stay with 
her children is sometimes forced to subsist on minimal welfare payments. 


The woman who goes out to work has to organize substitute care but may 


not be able to make adequate arrangements. One submission to us pointed 


out: “The lack of adequate day care services and foster home care for the 


| children of working mothers, causes worry and frustration which impair 
| efficiency.”®? Too often the intermediate choices—part-time work, extended 


leave-of-absence, suitable working hours are not available. A sizeable 
minority of working mothers work part-time, and many work evening 
shifts and week-ends,®* but there are many occupations which cannot be 
adapted to such schedules. 


152. The time is past when society can refuse to provide community child 
services in the hope of dissuading mothers from leaving their children and 
going to work. We are faced with a situation that demands immediate action. 
Married women have been entering paid employment in steadily rising 
numbers. A child-care survey made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
April 1967 for the Women's Bureau, Department of Labour, showed that one 
in five mothers with children under 14, or 540,000 mothers, are working.®* 
Twenty-four per cent of the Canadian female labour force are mothers. 
Among them, they have more than a million children of school age and pre- 
school age; about 18 per cent of all Canadian children. It was learned 
that 167,000 of these children of working mothers did not require arrange- 
ments for their care as their mothers either were able to work only while 
their children were in school, or were able to have their children with them by 
the nature of their employment as boarding or lodging housekeepers, baby- 
sitters or foster mothers, usually within their own homes. This left 908,000 
children who required care arrangements. Median weekly earnings for 
working mothers are $50 a week. The common assumption is that child 
care should be charged against the mother’s earnings, rather than as an item 
in the family budget, and this may be related to the unsatisfactory provision 
she frequently is forced to make for her children. The present arrangements 
of working mothers for child care are shown in the following table: 


52 Brief No. 156. 

53 Thirty-six per cent of all working mothers work less than 35 hours a week. Thirty-four per cent 
of the total of working mothers work on weekends. Canada Department of Labour, The Women’s 
Bureau. Working Mothers and their Child Care Arrangements. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970, p. Te 


54 [bid. p. 5. 
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Table 1. Percentage Distribution of Children of Working Mothers by Detailed 
Care-arrangements, for Age Classes of the Children . 
SE ae ee eaten ES CLE Oe a SE ee use, ee PN ee 


All Under 3 to 5 6 to 13 

Care arrangements ages 3 years years years 

et ES ee SU ae Sie ON ie 
7 6 Zo 7. 

Total children: (Number in thousands)....... (908) (147) (210) (551) 
OPACENE.. fk LUTTE NER eee 100 100 100 100 
Cared for in own home: 
lot Ne a S08 Ad 8 Oe es AI 64 54 57 69 
pasha Bes. 1059 a 22 13 19 25 
By other relative under 16.............cccccccscosssee 3 1 2 S) 
By other relative 16 and OVET..........cccccccsseeees 17 15 14 19 
By other household member..............cccccseecees 3 2, 2 3 
By other non-member of household............ 10 15 11 8 
More than one arrangement..........c.cccccecceceese 9 8 8 9 
Cared for outside own home: 
Stale ree re se aieh, mic pete 15 28 25 8 
By Me ave Hamed. i er Cee ae 4 10 7 2 
By Monnet. ken cee ee 9 17 13 5 
Day nursery or nursery SChOOI.........ccccccecece. 1 1 3 —_— 
Other Arran sements 0%. cncc ct oh costco 1 — — 1 
More than one arrangement..........cccccccccec-c-.. — —_ 1 — 
Cared for in and outside own home............ 6 I 11 4 
Cared for by mother at work*...................... 5 5) 4 5 
No regular arrangement...........cccccccccoseceseceses 10 5 3 14 


Source: Canada Department of Labour, Women’s Bureau. Working mothers, and their Child 
Care Arrangements. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1970, Table 23, p. 41. 


*At occupations other than those of boarding or lodging housekeepers, baby-sitters or foster 
mothers. 


Day-Care Centres 


153. Women who are not in paid employment may also urgently need 
day-care services. Mothers at home are not immune to illness or to be- 
coming overwhelmed by a full-time job without holidays. The mother of a 
retarded or otherwise handicapped child, especially if she has other children, 
needs some relief if she is not to be worked beyond endurance. If the mother 
has suffered mental illness—and this is an increasing problem in our society 
—she will likely under new methods of treatment be returned home during 
recuperation, and supplementary help over such periods is desperately needed. 
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154. Existing day-care facilities can serve only a small fraction of these. 
mothers. Many centres have long waiting lists. Other centres are of the wrong | 
kind; they are located too far from residential neighbourhoods; they enforce 
a “needs test” which discourages mothers from applying; they cost too much; | 
or they are not sufficiently advertised. For these reasons some day-care 
centres, according to the Canadian Welfare Council, are not being used to 
capacity. / 


155. If a mother has to work due to economic necessity, she has to have 
day-care for her children. If day-care centres are not available, these children | 
are entrusted to relatives or strangers, and for some the arrangements are | 
completely inadequate and even harmful. We are told: “...in communities 
from coast to coast an incalculable number of mothers are leaving infants | 
and young children in casual and often hazardous day-care arrangements | 
in order to go to work or to return to study.”® The distress of the mother in | 
having to resort to inadequate arrangements leads to her unhappiness as an | 
individual and sometimes to loss of efficiency at work. | 


156. Repeated requests have been made in representations to this Com- | 
mission for the establishment of day-care centres. Day-care centres are taken | 
to mean all establishments where children under school age are cared for | 
as a group for part of a day. Such establishments range from the nursery | 
school to a private home where a housewife looks after her neighbours’ | 
children. There are widely varying conditions in regard to type and quality | 
of care, age of children, the number of hours a day and of days a week, ad- | 
mission requirements or priorities, fees, and degree of government control. | 


157. Day-care in a private home has proved to be a practical supple- 
ment to the more formal centre. Such arrangements have been used success- | 
fully in several cities. The advantages are more individual care for very 
young children or for those needing special attention. They may be nearer | 
to the child’s home or to the route the parent takes in going to work. Costs 
are considerably less than those incurred at a day-care centre. It is important 
to stress that the homes should operate in conjunction with an established 
day-care service which supervises their operations, sets their fees and places 
the children with them. 


158. It would be inadvisable, however, to rely too heavily on care in a 
private home. It is becoming more difficult to find suitable homes, as women 
turn in greater numbers to outside work, and there is a high rate of in- 
terruptions as families move away or for other reasons must discontinue 
giving care. The use of private homes in this way also points up the possible 
55 Brief No. 333. 
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danger of a common practice in most parts of Canada: permitting child-care 
arrangements in unlicensed and unsupervised households where parents 
‘make contact through classified advertisements in the daily newspaper. 
Where day-care homes are used, they should be part of an integrated child- 
care programme. 


Other Countries 


159. There are many precedents for the establishment of a broad pro- 
gramme of day-care centres. For example, England now has a variety of 
‘programmes for pre-school care and a three-year training programme for 
pre-school teachers: the 1967 Plowden Report on education has emphasized 
‘the need for expansion. Sweden’s pre-school centres are exceptionally well- 
equipped. They are under the control of the Ministry for Health and Social 
Affairs, while standards for the training of teachers are set by the Ministry 
of Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs. France has pre-school institutions 
directly under government control: créches, boarding nurseries, day nurseries, 
baby-sitting centres and counselling centres are under the Ministry of Social 
Affairs; nursery schools and kindergartens are under the Ministry of Educa- 
‘tion. In Denmark, day-care facilities are available to children from birth, 
in Britain from the age of one month, in Sweden from six months, and in 
France from early infancy. It is quite evident that Canada is far behind 
in provision of services for pre-school children. 


160. Various proposals have been put before the Commission for day- 
care centres under private auspices. In addition to commercial establish- 
‘ments, these might include provisions made by businesses, hospitals and 
‘universities for the children of their staff and students. There are few 
examples of this sort in Canada, although they can be found throughout 
European countries. While we are in favour of these arrangements, they 
are only a partial solution. It is also important to consider the advantages of 
a centre in the vicinity of the parents’ home, obviating the need to take the 


child long distances. 


161. Private initiative cannot cope with so large a problem. Governments 
must assume the major responsibility. They alone can plan and direct a 
well ordered network of services which will avoid duplication of facilities 
in some areas to the neglect of other communities. 


162. Day-care services on the scale we envisage will involve the expendi- 
ture of a considerable sum of money. We would prefer an arrangement in 
which parents would pay directly for the service, with the help of an in- 
creased child-care allowance (See the Chapter on taxation) and on the basis 
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‘of a sliding scale of fees. Whatever part of the operating cost remains 
should, we believe, be borne by governments at various levels. We have | 
attempted to arrive at a general estimate of the total operating costs. | 


163. In many modern countries, facilities are provided for children almost 
from birth. In Canada, also, we find a sizeable group of infants requiring 
supplementary care. Sixteen per cent of the children of working mothers are 
under three years.°® There are almost no facilities now available for this 
age group. The day-care centre should make provision for infants and very 
young children, either in the form of nurseries with an adequate comple- 
ment of qualified staff personnel, or in the form of well-supervised ancillary 
homes. | 


164. During the coming years, there will be in Canada approximately | 
1,300,000 children under three years of age. Taking into account the fact. 
that only a small proportion of the very young children will likely be placed | 
in day-care centres—roughly estimated perhaps one-tenth of all children i 
under three—the requirement might be approximately 130,000%7 places in | 
the appropriate services. There will also be around 1,300,000 children bet- 
ween three and six years of age. If one-quarter of them attend day-care | 
centres, pre-school classes or nurseries on a full-time basis, some 325,000 
places will be required for this age group. Again it must be recalled that 
the above figures are based on a rough estimate. | 


165. The annual cost of a day-care network covering these needs (hypo- { 
thetically 450,000 places), could be estimated at about $500,000,000. Daily | 
operational costs for a good day-care centre amount to approximately $4.60 | 
per child.°* If the attendance covers five days a week excluding holidays, | 
(approximately 250 days a year), the annual cost per child would be slightly 


| 

less than $1,200. Parents’ contributions would defray much of the cost. 
| 

| 


i] 
i 


166. In most instances, especially if a programme of increased child 
allowances is introduced, parents should pay for their use of the day-care 
centre programme. We believe this system is preferable because it would 
ensure that clients are drawn from all levels of society, and would lift day- | 
care out of the context of poverty. To make sure that no low-income families 
are prevented from using the service, a sliding scale of fees should be intro- 
duced, related to family needs. 


56 Op. cit. Canada Department of Labour. p. 38. 

57 According to the child-care survey of the Women’s Bureau, Department of Labour, there were, 
in 1967, about 140,000 working mothers who had a total of 172,000 children under three years of 
age. Since a proportion of these mothers used the services of domestic employees, an estimate of 
130,000 places required in day-care centres appears realistic. 


58 Clifford, Howard. ‘‘Day-Care: an Investment in People.”” Background paper, Royal Commission 
on the Status of Women in Canada. 
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| 167. Therefore, we recommend that fees for the care of children in day- 
care centres be fixed on a sliding scale based on the means of the parents. 


168. Government, however, should be charged with the responsibility of 
initiating the programmes, providing consultant and other services, and 
absorbing that part of the operating costs not met by fees. The three levels of 
government should continue to contribute on a cost-sharing basis. 


169. The sharing of responsibilities by the three levels of government 
is a complex problem and presents many difficulties. While municipal, 
provincial and federal authorities are all concerned, the prime responsibility 
for initiating and supervising the programme lies at the provincial level. 
“There is no doubt that such projects fall within provincial jurisdiction. 
Provincial governments have a direct line to the municipalities where public 
pressure for the opening of a centre is applied, but where financial resources 
are not sufficient. We believe that in addition to assuming the initiative in 
planning and administration, the provincial government should relieve 
municipalities of the larger part of the cost. 


170. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces, where they do not 
already do so, pay not less than 80 per cent of the provincial-municipal 
contribution to day-care centres. 


171. Because the provision of day-care centres is of major impor- 
tance to the women of Canada, the Commission believes that the federal 
government should assume a continuing responsibility. There is considerable 
precedent for federal assistance in the fields of education and welfare, and 
grants have been extended for capital as well as operating costs, for 
example, in the building of vocational high schools®® and hospitals.°° At 
present, federal financial assistance to day-care centres through the Canada 
Assistance Plan has been ineffectual partly because it is limited to a share 
of operating costs only. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the federal 
government shares with the provinces the cost of subsidies to operate nur- 
series for the children of needy families. As of January 31, 1969, only 
Ontario and Alberta had filed claims under the provision and they received 
$103,766% and $26,490 respectively in federal aid. 


59 The federal government pays up to 87} per cent of the costs of building and equipping technical 
and vocational schools under the Adult Occupational Training Act (1967) Section 218 Provinces 
receive either the percentage of costs or grants of up to $800 per person in that province 
between the ages of 15 and 19 or amounts calculated by combining the two methods according 
to a formula specified in the Act. ae : 

60 Through the Health Resources Fund, federal money is given toward the construction of large 
teaching hospitals and medical schools; until March 1970 federal grants of up to $2,000 a bed were 
made to the provinces to meet construction costs of urgently needed new general hospitals. 

61 The province of Ontario has proposed considerably higher expenditures in its current budget. 
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172. Undoubtedly a shortage of money to purchase or build premises is 
a factor in the failure to meet the need. We have therefore turned to the 
National Housing Act to make loans available for these purposes. It is hoped 
that action through the National Housing Act can proceed at once, in the 
light of immediate needs. 


173. Therefore, we recommend that the National Housing Act be 
amended to (a) permit the making of loans for the construction, purchase 
and renovation of buildings for day-care centres, and (b) permit the in- 
clusion of space for day-care centres in housing developments, including 
university buildings, for which loans are made under the Act. 


174. The Commission has considered provisions under the National 
Housing Act and the Canada Assistance Plan, and has come to the con- 
clusion that to incorporate the day-care centre programme in either of these 
would distort the explicit purpose of these acts. 


175. Amendments to the National Housing Act can deal only with the 
construction of buildings and should be considered as supplementary. 


176. We believe the Canada Assistance Plan is inappropriate because it 
is limited to welfare measures. We contend that a day-care centre programme 
must be conceived on much broader lines. It must be designed for all 
families who need it and wish to use it.® Nothing short of this kind of 


programme can give Canadian women the help they need in the vital task of . 


caring for their children. 


177. Canada’s whole welfare system is now under general review, and 
it is essential that plans for day-care arrangements should be emphasized. 
Because day-care centres are an urgent need they should not be delayed 
while negotiations on a broader scale are completed with the provinces. 


178. For the federal government to fail to proceed with a specific child-care 
programme, removed from welfare legislation of a more general nature, 
would be to deny the claim which Canadian women have made for concrete 
assistance in the burden of responsibility which they have been compelled 
to carry. 


179. A national Day-Care Act would provide the framework and the 
incentive for such a programme. Initiative at the provincial government level 
could then proceed from clearly defined legislation. Within the community, 


62 A 1968 study by Dr. Florence A. Ruderman, showed that children placed in day-care included 
as many from middle and upper income levels as from lower income levels. When questioned 
about using such centres if available, 52 per cent of a sample of working mothers in the lower 
bracket said yes; so did 29 per cent in the highest income level. The positive features attributed 
to group care were dependability, mothers’ convenience and children’s enjoyment and benefit 
from the programme. Ruderman, Florence A. Child Care and Working Mothers. New York, 
ChildjWelfare League of America, Inc., 1968. 
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individuals and groups could more readily exercise their right to demand 
‘that provincial and municipal governments take advantage of the new Act. 


The provinces should also pass separate legislation as Ontario has now 
| done. 


180. The Day-Care Act should, as an added incentive, offer substantial 
assistance with capital costs for an initial seven-year period. 


/ 181. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government immediately 
take steps to enter into agreement with the provinces leading to the adoption 
of a national Day-Care Act under which federal funds would be made 
available on a cost-sharing basis for the building and running of day-care 
centres meeting specified minimum standards, the federal government to (a) 
_~ipay half the operating costs; (b) during an initial seven-year period, pay 
70 per cent of capital costs; and (c) make similar arrangements for the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


182. Children of school age constitute the largest group of children with 
_ working mothers. (As shown in Table 1, there are 551,000 children from 
six to 13 years in a total of 908,000 requiring care arrangements). In many 
respects, their needs are as urgent as those of the pre-school child and, as 
the Table shows, a larger proportion of them are left with no regular 
arrangement for their care. A number of representations were made to us 
concerning the needs of “latch-key” children whose school hours fill only 
part of the working parents’ day. Kindergarten may be only a half-day 
session. Later grades not only have a noon break (where in some instances 
children are not allowed to remain at the school), but begin later and end 
earlier than the standard working day. There are also school holidays to be 
- considered, and occasional special days when teachers are at conventions and 
_ the school is closed. 


183. The Commission believes that supplementary programmes should be 
_ provided for children of school age, and that such programmes should be 
included by the provincial governments in their over-all administration of 
child-care facilities. 


184. The extent to which new premises are acquired, in lieu of extended 
use of school premises, may be a decision best left to local requirements. 
Undoubtedly, however, links with the educational system should be main- 
tained. Such links should extend into the pre-school day-care centre pro- 
gramme. There has been a suggestion made for the incorporation of all 
child-care facilities into the educational system, and this may well be the 
trend of future arrangements. 


63 The Day Nurseries Act 1966, Province of Ontario. 
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Standards 


185. Whether or not the educational function of the centre is stressed, 
certain standards of quality obviously must be maintained. All provinces, ® 
with the exception of Quebec, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
have published regulations and standards governing the issuance of licences 
to run day nurseries. Only two provinces, however, Alberta and Ontario, 
employ inspectors to ensure that the standards are maintained. A few 
community colleges have started courses in pre-school education. 


186. However, it is clear that a wide range of standards from good to 
very poor now prevails. In many areas there is no supervision of centres 
run in private homes. We have had our attention drawn to cases where such 
homes are dangerous to the physical and mental health of the children. 
A mother may be forced to enter into such arrangements without adequate 
investigation: she lacks the alternative of a supervised, well-run day-care 
centre. In the light of the importance of the pre-school years in the 
development of the child, it is imperative to establish and enforce high 
standards relating to physical facilities, daily programmes, and staff. 


187. Therefore, we recommend that each province and territory establish 
a Child-Care Board to be responsible for the establishment and supervision 
of day-care centres and other child-care programmes, which will (a) plan a 
network of centres (as to location, type, etc.), (b) set and enforce standards 
and regulations, (c) provide information and consultants, (d) promote the 
establishment of new day-care services, and (e) approve plans for future day- 
care services. 


188. Further, we recommend that the Department of National Health 
and Welfare offer an extension of advisory services to the provinces and 


territories through the establishment of a unit for consultation on child-care 
services. 


189. If children are to be cared for inside the home, supplementary help 
of various kinds is possible. The most common arrangement now is for 
another member of the family, the father or an older child, to take over 
when the mother is ill or absent, or busy with other duties. The difficulty is 
that school and jobs take these members of the family out of the home at 
the hours when they are most needed. Frequently when both husband and 
wife hold jobs they choose shift work so that one remains at home with the 
children. The disadvantage of this arrangement, of course, is a disrupted 
household where meals and recreation are seldom enjoyed together. 


64 Only five provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario and Nova Scotia— 
have special laws covering day nurseries. Two others—Manitoba and Newfoundland—apply 
legislation originally meant for other establishments. 
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190. There is also some prejudice against the sharing by fathers in child 
are and household tasks, Some men still take the position that they will not 
lo domestic work or look after children, and some women perpetuate this 
mejudice by keeping household arrangements and care of the children as 
heir special domain. 


191. Sweden in its report to the United Nations® on the status of women 
nakes sweeping suggestions to change these customs, under the term “male 
smancipation”. The premise is that men also should be free to choose. The 
Swedish statement advocated: “the right of a husband to remain at home 
while the children are small where it is found more appropriate for the 
nother to devote herself to gainful employment.” 


192. Baby-sitting services are available in many communities through 
established agencies, and private arrangements are commonly made with 
teenagers or elderly people, at an hourly rate. In one city, for example, the 
agency rates are about $1.10 an hour,®* with a daily rate of $11.00 or $12.00 
varying with the number of children to be cared for. The baby-sitter usually 
limits her duties to supervision of the child which may involve providing 
meals for him, but she does no other household work. Some parents employ 
sitters on this basis for evenings of recreation or for longer holiday periods. 
The cost, however, is prohibitive for families in the lower-income brackets. 


193. Full-time housekeepers or household workers are increasingly rare 
‘n Canadian homes. In the Chapter on the economy we have urged an 
improvement in working conditions and salaries for such workers. We are 
aware that some families may then find it even more costly than at present 
to employ domestic helpers. However, it may still be possible to hire a 
housekeeper in a home with several children at less cost than maintaining the 
children in a day-care centre. Many families believe this is a preferable 
arrangement, and our concern is that salaries and working conditions should 
be such that competent women will be attracted to this kind of work. 


194. Associated with the scarcity of housekeepers are numerous com- 
plaints about inadequate service. An example from one submission is as 
follows: “Very often, many of us have had to settle for housekeepers who 
were not adequate mother substitutes: young girls who spent the afternoon 
watching TV, reading, or who were not attentive to the children in general; 
or women who had no idea of how to care for small children, of how to 
give first aid care in case of accidents, etc... .”°" Recommendations for the 
65 The Swedish Institute. Sweden Today. The Status of Women in Sweden, Report to the United 
Nations. Stockholm, 1968. 


'66 Sitters Unlimited, Ottawa. 
67 Brief No. 349. 
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training of household workers are made in the Chapter on education. These | 
measures were strongly advocated by many of the women appearing before 


the Commission. 


195. Present programmes to provide visiting homemakers on an emer- 


gency or short-term basis should be greatly expanded. Canada in J anuary | 
1969 had only 121 homemaker service agencies with a total of 1,915 | 
women employed as homemakers.** This is a ratio of nine per 100,000 of 
the population.*® Most of these services are in cities of over 100,000; } 
communities under 30,000 are very badly served. British Columbia has a 
wider number of homemaker agencies in her smaller communities than are _ 
found in other provinces, but nowhere in Canada does the supply meet the 


need and in the Atlantic Provinces the programme has barely begun.7° 


196. Homemaker services frequently operate in conjunction with the Red | 
Cross, the Victorian Order of Nurses, Home Care health schemes, and | 


Family Service agencies. Their costs are borne about 48 per cent by 
government,’* about 27 per cent by clients, about 17 per cent through 
United Appeals and Community Chests, and about eight per cent through 
other welfare sources. The top fees charged (fees are on a sliding scale in most 


cases, according to ability to pay) range from $1.56 an hour in some locali- | 


ties to $2.30 an hour in others. A daily charge may range from $6.00 to 
$18.00. In most places, a homemaker’s pay is close to the minimum wage 
while in others it is considerably higher. For example, the top wage received 
by homemakers in Ottawa (May 1970) was $1.95 an hour, and the agency 
also provides uniforms, holidays with pay, workmen’s compensation, and 
long-term disability insurance. 


197. Homemaker services are extended strictly on the basis of need, 
regardless of income. Priority is given to households with children where the 
mother is ill or has died, or in other emergencies. Care is also given under 
this scheme to aged people living alone, and in these cases the length of 
service may be extended indefinitely, on a basis of several hours a day or 
week. In most cases, however, the homemaker stays with a household over 
a period of from two days to three weeks. The average time per case’? is 
13.6 days. 


68 Canadian Welfare Council, provisional figures prepared for a report (to be published) on the 
homemaker services in Canada in 1969. 

69 Sweden has approximately 200 homemakers per 100,000 of her population. 

70 Nova Scotia has four recently established agencies; New Brunswick one; Prince Edward Island 
one; Newfoundland none. 

71 Loc. cit. Canadian Welfare Council. 

72 Loc. cit. 
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198. Homemakers in most areas are recruited largely from among middle- 
aged women who have not previously worked outside their own households. 
Some agencies, as they begin to offer higher rates of pay and special training 
and certification, are experiencing a larger influx of younger women. Recruit- 
ing of men has also been considered. Usually educational requirements are 
waived although increasingly homemakers are being offered the advantage 
of training courses. Efforts are still needed to increase the prestige of the 
homemaker’s role in line with her duties as household manager and mother 
substitute. 


199. The need for more visiting homemakers in Canada has been clearly 
shown. They solve a family’s most urgent problems in times of crisis. Their 
value in keeping a home intact through such emergencies is a tremendous 
asset to the community and should be recognized as such. Such a supple- 
mentary resource in case of illness or accident makes more practicable the 
use of day-care centres as a regular service to families. A greater supply of 
homemakers and trained household workers, and extended day-care services, 
can do much to meet the general requirements of child care by offering strong 
support to the basic responsibility of the parents. 


(ii) Responsible Parenthood 


200. The scientific control of the human reproductive function is one 
of the most important developments of this century. Conception can be 
prevented temporarily by a variety of birth control methods or permanently 
by sterilization; it can be induced by artificial insemination or inovulation; 
a precarious pregnancy can be maintained by drugs or techniques preventing 
‘spontaneous miscarriage; pregnancy can be safely terminated; a precise date 
for delivery can be planned. Further research is opening prospects of even 
‘more exact control. 


201. Control of human reproduction has far-reaching consequences. It 
enables parents to plan the size of their families and the spacing of their 
children. It helps individuals and couples to reach a better sexual adjustment. 
Like many forms of scientific progress, it reduces the tyranny of natural 
forces over human beings; it makes possible more intelligent control of 
events; it increases personal freedom. All this requires readjustments in the 
law, and reshaping of social customs and attitudes. Women, as the child- 
bearers, will be most affected by this new freedom and responsibility. 


202. In one sense, birth control is a social problem in Canada. Families 
with higher education and in higher income brackets have had easy access 
to birth control methods; the poor and less well-educated have not. The 
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size of families has changed considerably in this century. In 1961 a married | 
woman of 45 in Canada had had on the average about three live bh 
compared to six for a woman of the same age in 1900. 


j 
203. Today women want to take adavantage of the increasing control | 
over birth. They want sexual fulfilment as well as the right to plan a family. | 
But no totally reliable method of contraception has yet been developed, and | 
some methods still widely used are comparatively ineffective. The following | 
figures indicate the relative degrees of effectiveness of the nine major methods | 
in use today, by giving the number of likely pregnancies among 100 women \ 
using one of the methods for a year. Although measurement of the effec- | 
tiveness of different birth control techniques varies according to the method | 
of analysis, two techniques are usually considered most effective: the contra- 
ceptive pill and sterilization. 


Table 2. Nine Major Methods of Birth Control in Order of 
Relative Effectiveness | 
| 


No. of likely pregnancies _ 
per 100 women using | 


Method this method for one year 
| 
Sterilization sro tesceeet ances ater erie oe re ec ee ee 0.003 | 
Pill 2) eer Oe) the 0 ks tes ee re 0.3 : 
Initra=uterinie devices sat ibe. ee 2 en resin ne = Coenen Re Ds 
Diaphragm or cervicalecap (withyelly)h. eee 12 
Condon 22288 oF. Se A es, ie se ee 14 
Withdrawal 22: cccete: cet ee ee. Pee Oe) «On ea ONAN wn ee ed 18 
Chemicals Darr ers tte tsi cece casera eee ee ek oa tees 20 
Rhythm 924 ee ee te oe aA a ee 24. 
Doucher ers. cee ee a es. eek pre, see ier eners Aa Sie 


Source: Ernest Havemann and The Editors of Time-Life Books. Birth Control. New York, 
Time Incorporated, 1967, p. 59. 


204. When properly used, the pill provides almost one hundred per cent | 
protection, but it is not medically recommended for all women. The possibly | 
dangerous side effects of some contraceptive pills for some women are being 
studied. Health investigation committees in several countries have come to | 
different conclusions. Since the first contraceptive pill was licensed for use 
in 1960, a large variety of pills, some with a lower percentage of hormones, | 
have come on the market and research to improve their efficiency is con- | 
tinuing. Also being tested are other contraceptives, including kinds to be 
taken once a month or every six months, to be taken the day after sexual 
intercourse, or to be taken by men. Research may soon render today | 
contraceptives outdated. , 
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205. Further research to develop a safe and reliable contraceptive is 
xighly important, but more than research is needed. The safest and most 
sophisticated techniques are useless to women who do not know they exist 
yr are afraid to use them. Accurate information about birth control must 
de more widely circulated, and better understanding and acceptance must 
be promoted by public debate. The acceptance of birth control has been 
hindered by general ignorance, by lack of specific information, by some 
religious beliefs and by the law. The Roman Catholic Church, for instance, 
has not lifted its ban on the use of contraceptives, and church policy was 
re-stated in the Encyclical Humanae Vitae (1968). This policy may inhibit 
the use of family planning programmes by some Roman Catholic agencies. 


206. The legal ban on the sale and advertisement of contraceptives and 
on dissemination of information ended in Canada on August 18, 1969, 
when the Act amending section 150 (2) (c) of the Criminal Code became 
law.73 Since its introduction in 1892, few attempts were made to enforce the 
ban. Birth control drugs and devices have been available at pharmacies 
all over Canada for years and some doctors have been prescribing the pill 
for control of procreation since it was first marketed in 1961. One birth 
control device (condom) has always been sold openly as a prophylactic 
against venereal disease. 


207. Under the new legislation, the advertisement of contraceptives is 
controlled by the Food and Drug Directorate. The first regulation’ banned 
all advertisements for commercial purposes. Representations from various 
concerned people brought about the adoption of new regulations authorizing 
the commercial advertisement in the mass media of contraceptives except 
for the pill and the intra-uterine devices (LU De 


208. This regulation excludes the advertisement of what are at present 
two of the most effective methods of birth control. Although they are avail- 
able only on prescription because they require medical supervision, we 
believe women should not be prevented from knowing about them. In fact, 
the diaphragm, which may be advertised, also needs medical supervision 
to be effective since it must be fitted properly by a physician. Equally 
important, there is at present no requirement that advertising carry informa- 
tion about the limited effectiveness of the other methods of birth control. 


in advertisements on the label. 


73 An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act and the Narcotic Control Act and to make a conse- 


quential amendment to the Criminal Code. Statutes of Canada. 1968-69, C. 41. 

14 The Canada Gazette. Part II, Statutory Orders and Regulations 1969, SOR /69-417, Vol. 103, 
no. 16, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, August 27, 1969, p. 1169. 

18 The Canada Gazette. Part II, Statutory Orders and Regulations 1 
January 28, 1970, p. 80. 


970, SOR /70-29, Vol. 104, no. ae 
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209. For 40 years before the law was amended, a few people dared to. 
operate birth control centres in spite of the risk of being prosecuted. Since | 
the ban was lifted a number of centres are being planned, but there are still | 
relatively few in Canada. In 1969 it was estimated that there were approxi- | 
mately 38 centres, including seven Family Planning clinics (under the 
Family Planning Federation of Canada), eight public health clinics and | 
23 hospital clinics. The need for more facilities is obvious; in 1968. 
there were 4,378,100 women of childbearing age (15 to 45 years) in | 
Canada.’° Yet, according to their own estimate, one of the Family Planning | 
clinics in Toronto could process only 1,250 calls in one year.77 

210. Case histories’’ convinced the Commission of the human distress | 
caused by the lack of birth control information and medical advice in regard 


to family planning. ) 


{ 


211. The Commission strongly believes that information and medical | 
assistance on contraceptives should be made available to Canadian women | 
in all walks of life. The same services should be available for men. ) 
The right to these services has been recognized by the United Nations in | 
the 1968 Proclamation of Teheran which declared family planning to be a . 
basic human right. 1 

212. The use of contraceptives cannot be isolated from the complet 
sexual life and the quality of relations with the other sex. These questions 
are critically important for young people, particularly young girls, because | 
of the effect that information, or lack of it, may have on their future. Since | 
many teenagers do have sexual intercourse, they also need the means 
to avoid conception and should therefore receive appropriate advice and 
have access to the most effective birth control information and advice. — 
Social workers report that some young unmarried girls involved in sexual 
relationships neglect to use contraceptives through sheer ignorance. These 
are the girls who subsequently become child mothers. 


a me == 


213. The Commission believes that young girls should be informed and ad- | 
vised about birth control and given access to contraceptives. It is important — 
that adequate knowledge of the reproductive function of the body and of hu- 
man sexual behaviour be taught at primary and secondary school. The Com- 
mission endorsed the principle of sex education in schools in the Chapter 
dealing with education. 


76 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Vital Statistics Preliminary Annual Report. Cat. No. 84-201. | 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, Table 1, p. 5. 
77 One clinic in Vancouver, B.C. was reported to receive an average of 45 patients each week (the © 
clinic was open only three nights a week). The two clinics in that city received a total of 500 patients | 
in 1967. The total case-load of the two clinics is 7,000. In Hamilton, Ont., the oldest family planning 
clinic in Canada has served 6,418 patients in its 36 years of operation. y 
78 Brief No. 5. s) 


| 
| 
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214, The Commission recognizes the excellent work initiated by the Family 
Planning Federation of Canada and endorses its request for a much wider 
family planning programme in Canada. The principal responsibility for the 
dissemination of information on birth control methods rests with the health 
and welfare authorities. The main question is how to reach women. Accord- 
ing to recent estimates, only about 23 of the 948 general hospitals in Canada 
had family planning clinics. Clearly more of these clinics should be organized 
and widely publicized. As a policy, federal and provincial governments should 
print and distribute birth control information to hospitals, teachers, doctors, 
public health nurses, social workers and to the public. 


215. Imaginative programmes can be developed. Hospitals now give 
maternity patients information on the care and upbringing of their babies. At 
this time they could also give them information about family planning, 
‘methods of birth control and services available in the community. As an 
example of initiative, we note that the Health Department of London, Ontario, 
recently included a circular on birth control with the hydro bills sent to 
London households. The circular listed family planning clinics and other 
family health services provided by the department and said, in part: “If you 
wish assistance with spacing your children and planning your next pregnancy, 
or help if you have been unable to have children, you may ask your district 
Public Health Nurse, inquire at the Child Health Centre in your district, or 
‘telephone the London Health Department at the Family Planning Clinic.” 
This practice could well be adopted by other Departments of Health. 


216. Making people aware of the facts does not necessarily mean that they 
will be able to get the medical assistance and advice they need to put the 
‘information into practice. Many women do not have a family doctor; they 
do not know where to go or even what questions to ask. Every provincial 
‘Health Department should organize family planning clinics within the 
existing provincial public health units, to provide relevant information, 
medical examination and birth control devices and drugs to anyone who 
wants them. The clinics should be open not only during the day but also 
_in the evenings and on weekends. Such clinics would need trained personnel; 
public health nurses and social workers should be trained for this additional 


- function. 


217. Therefore, we recommend that birth control information be avail- 


able to everyone. 

t the Department of National Health and 
rmation free of charge to 
organizations and individ- 


218. Further, we recommend tha 
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uals and (b) give financial assistance through National Health grants and 
National Welfare grants to train health and welfare workers in family plan-| 
ning techniques. | 


219. Furthermore, we recommend that provincial Departments of Health) 
(a) organize family planning clinics in each public health unit to ensure that 
everyone has access to information, medical assistance, and birth control 
devices and drugs as needed, and (b) provide mobile clinics where they are 
needed particularly in remote areas. 


| 

220. The use of sterilization as a birth control method has been limited’ 
by the fear of unknown effects, by linking it with the eugenics movement, 
and by the attitude of medical authorities who consider it dubious practice, 
to sterilize patients for birth control reasons. The only laws dealing with 
the subject in Canada were adopted in the 1920’s by Alberta and British 
Columbia; they prohibit compulsory eugenic sterilization. There is a great 
misunderstanding about the effects of sterilization. The operation does not) 
remove any organ, nor does it interfere with sexual desire or performance. | 
It does not create a hormone imbalance. New surgical techniques make the 
operation much easier for the surgeon and less painful for the patient. The 
vasectomy is a minor operation performed in less than 20 minutes in the | 
doctor’s office.” For a woman, sterilization requires hospitalization. : 


221. No law in Canada expressly prohibits a physician from sterilizing an | 
individual on request for contraceptive purposes only and there is no case law | 
to that effect in Canada. The only two Canadian legal cases on sterilization®® 
dealt with the question of the consent of the patient to the operation. How- 
ever, sterilization is usually carried out for medical reasons only, and doctors 
do not ordinarily perform the operation simply on request.8! At stake for the | 


physician is the question of his criminal or civil liability. He might be found 


i 

79 The Ontario Health Services Insurance Plan lists the cost of a vasectomy at $50. 
80 Murray v. Murray, 1949, 2 Dominion Law Report, p. 492; and Chivers and Chivers y. Weaver | 
and McIntyre, unreported case of the Ontario Supreme Court. 
The College of Physicians and Surgeons of Ontario has said: “The Council views the performance | 
of vasectomy on the same basis as any other surgical procedure which should only be performed | 
in the best interests of the patient, and with the consent of the patient and his spouse. The decision | 
to perform vasectomy is a judgment to be made by the medical practitioner in the individual case; 
and the procedure should be done only after the results of the operation have been clearly explained { 
to the patient prior to the operation.” Canadian Medical Association Journal. Vol. 102, January 31, | 
y 

} 

{ 


8 


pare 


LTO S pee 11 


The position of the Canadian Medical Association was reviewed at a meeting of its General 

Council on June 15, 1970, when it passed a resolution which stated: ‘That any procedure for the _ 
purpose of producing sterilization of either male or female is acceptable in the following cir- | 
cumstances: When it is performed by a duly qualified medical practitioner; and if performed in | 
an active treatment public hospital or other location with adequate facilities; and if performed | 
with the written permission of the patient and after the patient has signed a statement to the effect | 
that he or she understands that the sterility will in all likelihood be permanent, similar consent | 
of the spouse, or guardian, if applicable, to be obtained when possible.” 


| 
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sriminally liable if a Canadian court of law were to rule that sterilization 
entails bodily harm or maiming as defined by section 216 of the Criminal 
Code. So far no Canadian court has done so. Civil liability of the physician 
night arise if the operation were carried out without the consent of the 
patient and the patient’s spouse, unless it were performed because of medical 
necessity under emergency conditions. The law is not clear as to liability if 
the consent of the spouse is not obtained. 

| 


922. The Commission believes this situation should be clarified by 
declaratory legislation to make sterilization available to everyone for non- 
clinical reasons. The law should specify that non-therapeutic or elective 
sterilization performed by a qualified medical practitioner, upon the written 
request of a patient, will not create criminal or civil liability for the prac- 
titioner if the patient +s informed of its consequences in advance, and the 


operation is performed with due care. The consent of the spouse should not 


be required. 

223. Therefore, we recommend that the criminal law be clarified so that 
sterilization performed by a qualified medical practitioner at the request 
of his patient shall not engage the criminal responsibility of the practitioner. 


224. Further, we recommend that the provinces and territories adopt 


authorize medical practitioners to perform non-therapeutic 


legislation to 
y civil liabilities toward 


sterilization at the request of the patient free from an 
the patient or the spouse except liability for negligence. 


| 225. We have been discussing only the legal relationship between patient 


‘and doctor. In the relationship between husband and wife, other considera- 
‘tions arise, including their concept of marriage. 


226. We can expect that birth control will be practised by Canadian 
women through increasingly reliable and readily available methods. This 
may in time lead to a reduction in the incidence of abortion. We doubt 
that abortion can be eliminated entirely. We must therefore consider abortion 
and the laws that apply to it. At one time abortion was a serious threat to 
the life of a woman. Today, due to improved surgical techniques it is safer 
during the first 12 weeks of pregnancy to undergo an abortion than to con- 
‘tinue the pregnancy. It is possible that new methods of abortion may be 
even safer. Abortion is permissible in some states and countries for preg- 
‘nancies ranging from 12 weeks to 26 weeks—by which time the foetus is 
generally considered to be viable. A few countries set no time limit on 


abortion at the woman’s request. 
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| 


227. To put this question in perspective let us consider the evolution of | 
society’s attitude towards unwanted pregnancies. Abortion is one of the oldest _ 


forms of birth control: techniques for abortion are mentioned in some of the 


earliest medical texts. Abortion was considered morally wrong in the Jewish | 


and Christian traditions, though it was not until 1869 that the Roman | 


| 
Catholic Church equated early abortion with murder and imposed excom- 


munication on anyone, including the mother, procuring it at any time. English 
common law did not consider abortion a serious crime if procured before 
quickening, when the movements of the foetus in the womb are first felt. | 
It did not become a statutory crime in England until 1803. 


228. Demands for liberalization of the law followed. The Women’s 


Co-Operative Guilds supported reform and the British Medical Association 
called for clarification of the law. It was not until 1938, however, that | 
the first decisive move for reform was made when a London surgeon l 
challenged the law. In this case abortion was ruled to be justified “if the I 


doctor is of the opinion that the probable consequence of the birth will 


be to make the woman a physical or mental wreck.”’*? This ruling applied } 
in England until 1967 when the British Parliament enacted a more liberal | 


law permitting abortion when two physicians are of the opinion that: “(1) 
. . . The continuance of the pregnancy would involve risk to the life of 


the pregnant woman, or of injury to the physical or mental health of the — 
pregnant woman or any existing children of her family, greater than if the | 


pregnancy were terminated; or (2) there is substantial risk that if the 


child were born it would suffer from such physical or mental abnormalities | 


as to be seriously handicapped.”8? 


229. The evolution of the law on abortion was much slower in Britain 
than in some other countries. Sweden, for example, passed a law in 1939 
authorizing abortion on specific medical, humanitarian and eugenic grounds. 
Japan and some countries in Eastern Europe have also adopted more liberal 
attitudes towards termination of pregnancy. Legal grounds for abortion in 
those countries can be classified in the categories of socio-medical, eugenic, 
therapeutic or socio-economic, and the practice, if not the letter, of the law 
is equivalent sometimes to abortion on request. The long practice of legal 
termination of pregnancy in those countries is reflected in their very low 
female death rate due to abortion. For example, Czechoslovakia reported a 
death rate of about 2.5 per 100,000 abortions in 1961-64; J apan had about 
the same rate between 1959-63.84 


82 Rex vy. Bourne, 1938, 3 All England Reports, p. 615. 
83 Abortion Act 1967, Elizabeth II 1967, Chapter 87. 


84 Figures are subject to various methods of reporting in different countries, and comparisons | 


should be made with caution. 
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230. Countries with more liberal abortion laws have sharply reduced the 
number of illegal abortions, though these have not been completely eradica- 
ted even in countries such as Hungary, where abortion is granted on request. 
Illegal abortions survive for several reasons such as the lack of privacy 
offered by the official procedure, the cost of the operation and hospitalization, 
‘the shortage of adequate medical staff and hospital space and the lack of 
| information among some segments of the population. 


: 231. In the United States, efforts have for some years been made to 
persuade state legislatures to adopt statutory exceptions to the general 
prohibition of abortion, particularly in cases of rape, incest and deformed 
foctus. About 10 states had taken action along these lines by 1967. More 
recently the reform movement has pressed for complete repeal of the 
prohibition of abortion, on the grounds that a woman has the right to decide 
whether or not to bear a child. Dramatic developments towards reform are 
now taking place in legislatures and courts. Two recent State Supreme 
Court decisions®® have extended the “right to privacy” to cover termination 
of pregnancy. In September 1969 Mr. Justice R. A. Peters of the Supreme 
Court of the State of California, in one of these cases, stated: “The rights 
involved in the instant case are woman’s rights to life and to choose whether 
to have children.... The fundamental rights of the woman to choose 
whether to bear children follow from the Supreme Court’s and this court’s 
repeated acknowledgement of a ‘right to privacy’ or ‘liberty’ in matters 
related to marriage, family and sex.” At the same time four state legislatures 
(Hawaii, New York, Alaska and Maryland) were considering bills granting 
abortion on the request of the woman under different conditions which have 
to do with residency requirements, performance of the operation by a 
qualified physician in a licensed hospital, and the period of time after the 
beginning of the pregnancy. The New York bill has been passed and came 
into effect on July 1, 1970. However judicial interpretation of the law 
may settle the issue in the United States when the United States Supreme 
Court renders judgment in appeal on the abortion cases mentioned above. 


232. The amendment of the Canadian Criminal Code in 1969 adapted 
the law to current medical practice by allowing, under section 237 (4) of 
the Criminal Code,®* a qualified medical practitioner in an accredited or 
approved hospital to procure a miscarriage if the hospital's therapeutic abor- 
tion committee, by a majority of its members, has certified in writing that the 
continuation of the pregnancy would endanger the life or health of the wo- 
man. This formal procedure may make it even more difficult for some women 


85 People vy. Belous in California, September 1969, and United States v. Vuitch in Washington, D.C., 


November 1969. 
86 Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1968-69. Statutes of Canada. 1968-1969, Chapter 38. 
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to obtain a therapeutic abortion than it was in the past. The principal bene- 
factor of this law is the medical profession which will know exactly under 
what conditions a therapeutic abortion can be performed and criminal 
responsibility avoided. It can even be argued, and illustrated by the 
experience of other countries, that a therapeutic abortion committee has the 
effect of reducing the number of therapeutic abortions performed by a 
hospital.*” The current law cannot be relied upon to reduce the number of 
illegal abortions or the maternal deaths and injuries that follow the improper 
medical practices used in many illegal abortions. The first report issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics since the Code was amended shows that 
only 235 legal abortions were performed over a three-month period in six 
provinces: Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


233. Requiring the approval of a hospital therapeutic abortion committee 
has the effect of limiting the possibility of obtaining legal abortion.’8 
Approval is not easily obtained and involves delay. For many women in 
remote areas there is no nearby hospital, accredited, approved or otherwise. 
Under the present law, they cannot get legal abortions even though qualified 
medical practitioners may be at hand, unless the life of the mother is endan- 
gered. 


234. Is there a case, then, to broaden the grounds for abortion in Canada? 
It is common knowledge that illegal abortions are taking place. The number 
cannot be accurately known; estimates range from 30,000 to 300,000 a year. 
Dr. Serge Mongeau® gives an estimate for Quebec of from 10,000 to 25,000 
annually, for Canada the figure would be 40,000 to 100,000. If the estimate 
of 100,000 were accurate, it would mean that one pregnancy in five is being 
aborted by illegal means. Prosecution is not an indication of the number 
of illegal abortions, since an average of only 30 persons are convicted each 
year. Law enforcement is non-existent except in a few cases where the 
woman’s life has been seriously endangered. 


235. Who are the women who seek abortions? Most national statistics 
indicate that the majority are married and already have two or three 


87 In New York where formely therapeutic abortions had to be reported to the Health Service, . 
there was a decrease of 65 per cent of such abortions from 1943 to 1962, following the appoint- 
ment of hospital abortion committees. Another factor could be the reduction of clinical indica- 
tions calling for such an operation, as a result of medical development in this field. 

88 Abortions may be performed only in accredited or approved hospitals. A hospital is accredited 
by the Canadian Council on Hospital Accreditation if it provides certain facilities: in January 
1970 of the 948 general hospitals in Canada only 450 were accredited. Hospitals may be approved 
by the provincial ministers of health: it is not known how many fall within this category. 

89 Mongeau, Dr. Serge, and Renée Cloutier. L’ Avortement. Montreal, Les Editions du Jour, 1968. 
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children.°° For example, a study made in Sweden of women who had 
abortions showed that 66 per cent were married. In Czechoslovakia, the 
proportion of married women among those seeking legal abortions was 82 
per cent in 1962. In the United States, the Kinsey Report, in 1953, indicated 
that of 5,293 women interviewed, 1,044 admitted having had abortions; of 
these, 11 out of 20 were married; the great majority had been aborted by 
-a doctor. 


236. Fifteen years ago there was no public demand for legalized abortion. 
However, in a national opinion survey released on March 7, 1970, a 
Gallup Poll of Canada showed that 43 per cent of the adult population 
favoured legislation that would permit a woman to terminate pregnancy at 
any time during the first three months. Another type of survey carried 
by the French and English editions of Chatelaine in January 1968 indicated 
‘that the respondents were certainly in favour of liberalizing the abortion 
laws. Fifty-six per cent and 54 per cent of the respondents of the English 
and French versions, respectively, felt that the law on legal abortions should 
copy Britain’s new law, while (respectively) 32 per cent and 25 per cent 
_ believed that it should be granted at the request of the women. Combining 
these two groups would show that more than three-quarters of Chatelaine’s 
respondents, both English and French, favoured abortion on request or close 
to it. 


237. During the public hearings of this Commission many organizations 
and individuals urged the liberalization or the repeal of all abortion laws. 
We also heard eloquent appeals to retain them. Some people consider the 
foetus as being a human life and for them abortion amounts to murder. 
Others believe that the foetus, though having the potentiality of human 
iife, is not yet a human being, and consequently these people do not 
regard abortion as harming any existing person. The conviction that women 
have the right to make their own decisions about abortion was often 
expressed in the formula: “A woman should have control of her own body.” 
Three excerpts from briefs illustrate this point of view: “This is a problem 
for which only the woman involved can answer. She knows her circumstances 
and her emotional limitations. She alone should be allowed to make the 
decision. We cannot and dare not stand in judgment. This one additional 
pregnancy may be the ‘final straw’ to break one otherwise reasonably stable 


home .. . who then cares for any other children? . . . who then cares and 
90 Potts, Malcolm. ‘“‘Legal Abortion in Eastern Europe”. The Eugenics Review. Vol. 59, 1967, 


p. 232, and Mongeau, Dr. Serge, and Renée Cloutier. L’ Avortement. Montreal, Les Editions du 
Jour, 1968, p. 76. 
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pays for her broken health, physical and mental?”®! “The law should be 
amended to permit abortion at the mother’s request after she has received 
the best medical advice available. Such legislative reform would then allow 
the Canadian woman complete dignity as a person with full rights, no longer 
subject to a discrimination imposed in a different century by an altogether 
different society.’’®? “We do not feel that the proposed changes in abortion 
legislation go far enough in giving women control over their own bodies.’”®2 


238. Public opinion seems to have moved very quickly in the same direc- 
tion. There is now in New York and a dozen other American cities a National 
Clergy Consultation Service on Abortion, begun three years ago, which 
refers about 25,000 women a year to physicians in the United States and 
abroad. Many American Roman Catholics favour the repeal of laws against 
abortion rather than their liberalization, preferring to leave the matter to the 
conscience of the individual rather than see it delineated in a statute. Most 
Protestant churches take a similar view. During our public hearings, women 
of all faiths pleaded for a repeal of abortion laws. 


239. It is not the function of this Commission to give preference to one 
trend of religious opinion over another. Moral judgments change with 
time or when seen in other and wider perspectives. 


240. A law that has more bad effects than good ones is a bad law. We 
believe the present abortion law should be amended, As long as it exists in 
its present form thousands of women will break it. Breaking the law forces 
them to resort to methods that seriously endanger their physical and emotional 
health. The present law also discriminates against the poor, who do not have 
the means to get an abortion, for example, by going outside the country. 


241. We have come to the conclusion that each woman should have the 
right to decide if she will terminate pregnancy. We believe that a woman 
who has been the victim of rape or incest should not be forced to bear a 
child. We propose that the approval of a hospital abortion committee be 
no longer required and that the decision be made by the woman after con- 
sultation with her physician. Anytime during the first 12 weeks of pregnancy 
is considered to be a relatively safe period in which to perform an abortion. 


242. ‘Therefore, we recommend that the Criminal Code be amended to 
permit abortion by a qualified medical practitioner on the sole request of any 
woman who has been pregnant for 12 weeks or less. 


91 Brief No. 250. 
92 Brief No. 29. 
93 Brief No. 437. 
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243. Further, we recommend that the Criminal Code by amended to 
| permit abortion by a qualified practitioner at the request of a woman 
pregnant for more than 12 weeks if the doctor is convinced that the con- 
‘tinuation of the pregnancy would endanger the physical or mental health of 
the woman, or if there is a substantial risk that if the child were born, it 
would be greatly handicapped, either mentally or physically. 


(iii) One-Parent Families 


244. About 90 per cent of one-parent families are headed by a mother.® 
In most divorce actions, the custody of the children is given to the mother. 
In cases of desertion, it is usually the father who has left. Statistics show 
that most wives outlive their husbands. The unmarried mother, rather than 
the father, usually keeps her child. 

{ 


_ 245. Such families occupy a marginal position in Canadian society. The 

social problems experienced by the single parent mother range from feeling 

herself an outcast to concern about rearing her children without a father’s 

influence. Frequently she is in a difficult financial position, a matter which 

we discuss more fully in the Chapter on poverty where we have recom- 
mended a guaranteed annual income for sole-support parents. 


246. Women who find themselves in charge of their households, with 
_ responsibility for one or more children, often show great resourcefulness and 
| strength and may resent the implication that they are special cases needing 

society’s help. Increasingly they are working out a way of coping independ- 
ently with life and providing a home environment which meets the needs 
of their children. 


247. Society should provide supporting service for all parents, as we have 
- pointed out in the preceding pages, but it is especially important for the 
sole-support mother to have day-care centres and other facilities available 
to her and she should receive priority as long as shortages exist. But 
society should also give more recognition to the single parent with children 
as a valid family group. Appropriate counselling services, group housing 
for single parents, special summer camps, and organizations such as Parents 
Without Partners may be of some value to the sole-support mother, but it 
is preferable to draw her into wider social programmes and to include 
her wherever the family unit is being considered. Segregation is not the 
best solution for either mother or child. Educators should be aware of the 


94 Schlesinger, Benjamin. ‘““The One-parent Family: an Overview.” Family Life Co-ordinator. Vol. 15, 
no. 4, October 1966. 
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one-parent family when choosing teaching aids or leading classroom dis- 
cussion, in order that the separate roles of two parents should not be 
over-emphasized or the one-parent child made to feel deprived. 


The Unmarried Mother 


248. In Canada there are an increasing number of children being born out 
of wedlock, particularly during the last decade. For the period 1921-25, 
children born of parents who were not married to each other constituted 2.2 
per cent of all live births; this percentage was approximately twice as large 
in 1960 (4.3 per cent) and almost doubled again during the following seven 
years to 8.3 per cent in 1967. Roughly one third of the mothers of children 
born out of wedlock are under 20 years of age. One third are between 20 and 
25 years. During the five-year period 1962-67, when the total number of these 
births increased from 21,818 to 30,057 (an increase of 38 per cent), the in- 
crease was greater for younger mothers than for those in the older age 
groups: the percentage increase was 53 per cent for women under 20; 47 per 
cent for those aged 20-24; and 23 per cent for those aged 25-29. There was 
no increase for women over 30 years of age. 


249. The unmarried mother is still often judged harshly and may find that 
expressions of tolerance from society are not translated into the practical 
matters of child care, employment and housing. Nevertheless, attitudes are 
becoming more realistic. For example, in some places, an unmarried 
pregnant girl is encouraged to continue her education. Some school boards 
provide tutoring services at home and others provide special classes during 
late pregnancy and until the girl is able to return to school. 


250. In Canada, as in other countries, there is a growing tendency for 
unmarried mothers to keep their children. Child-care agencies report a 
marked increase in the number of their clients who make this decision. We 
have no information as to what arrangements other women are making. The 
decision to keep the child may be influenced by a shift in the pattern of 
adoptions. The supply of parents wishing to adopt is proportionately less 
than it was 10 or 15 years ago. It may take longer to place children than 
formerly. Temporary foster home arrangements for infants are not always 
available. 


251. The single woman who keeps her child may feel isolated and 
rejected. She may have some difficulty in making social contacts. Landlords, 
who question her dependability as a tenant, may make housing a problem 


95 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Vital Statistics. Annual Reports. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 
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for her. When several unmarried mothers attempt to form a co-operative 
household to share their financial resources and the care of their children, 
they sometimes meet opposition from neighbours. 


252. Although an unwed mother may be concerned about the welfare of 
her child, she may be ill-prepared emotionally or financially to look after it. 
The necessity of trying to be both mother and father puts pressure on her 
and may create confusion and ambiguity in the mind of the child. 


453. Other countries have dealt with these problems in various ways. For 
example, in Britain co-operative bed-sitting rooms are provided for the 
unmarried mother and her child for a limited time. In the Scandinavian 
countries,®* the mother has the right to use the title Mrs.°7 A child born out 
of wedlock has the legal right to the father’s name and is entitled to share in 
his father’s estate to the same extent as if he were born in wedlock. The 
_ word “illegitimate” has not been used in their legislation since 1917. In these 
countries, counselling services offer the unmarried mother a wide range of 
help from practical baby-care and housekeeping suggestions to help with 
her emotional conflicts. Household assistance is provided when necessary 
and day nurseries are available after the child is six months old. Maternity 
homes provide care for the mother after her baby is born. Collective homes 
and apartment buildings are available until her child is three years of age, 
after which transitional period she is expected to manage for herself. Grants 
for housing and furniture help her to set up her own household. Further 
— education and job training are supplied free of charge, plus a living allowance 
- for the mother and her baby, until she is self-supporting. 


254. In our opinion, every effort should be made to integrate unmarried 
mothers with children into the main stream of the life of the community. 
We have recommended a guaranteed annual income for them as for other 
sole-support parents, which would give them a degree of financial inde- 
pendence. More social services are needed to help them with difficult adjust- 
ments. Therefore, we recommend that the governments of the provinces, 
territories and municipalities make every effort to integrate the unmarried 
mother, who keeps her child, into the life of the community, by making sure 
that she (a) is not discriminated against in respect of employment and 
housing, (b) receives help with child care if necessary, and (c) has access 
to counselling to help her with emotional, social and economic problems. 


255. Traditionally, the unmarried father has been regarded as a stranger 
to the situation. Where an adjudication of paternity is obtained it imposes 


96 Schlesinger, Benjamin. “Unmarried Mothers Who Keep Their Children.” Background paper 


prepared for RCSWC, 1970, Appendix A. ; : 
97 In Canada, no law prohibits any woman from using the title of Mrs. 
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on him a duty to contribute to the support of the child, and possibly the 
mother as well, and absolves him from any further obligations of fatherhood. 
The child, as a result, may be denied his father’s name, inheritance, custody 
and care. Some efforts are now being made by social agencies to involve the 
unmarried father in the planning and care for the child. 


256. It is the practice in some parts of Canada for the authorities to 
require, before public assistance is given, that an unmarried mother initiate 
a paternity suit, when the father is known, in order to establish support for 
herself and her child. We believe that such pressures should not be placed 
on an unmarried mother, if she is reluctant to take this action. 


257. Therefore, we recommend that provinces and territories amend 
where necessary the regulations relating to welfare programmes so as to 
prohibit the exertion of any influence on the unmarried mother to press for 
an order of affiliation. 


Chapter 5 


Taxation and Child-care Allowances 


‘Introduction 


1. Many married women who work outside the home and contribute to 
the family budget are taxpayers, and as taxpayers they face problems peculiar 
‘to their situation in the family. The White Paper on Taxation!, presented on 
November 7, 1969, to some extent acknowledged the existence of a tax 

problem for working mothers but this aspect was virtually overlooked in 
the public discussions that followed its presentation. 


2. Many briefs submitted to the Commission claimed that the present 
tax system unfairly discriminates against married women who work for pay 
and acts as a disincentive to their entering the labour market. They con- 
tended that this tax barrier adversely affects all Canadians by depriving them 
_ of the higher standard of living that would result from increased production if 
more married women worked in the labour force. Our analysis of these prob- 
Jems led us to recommendations that involve not only the taxation system but 
also some form of social security. 


3. Objectors to the present tax system as it affects women point out 
three main shortcomings. First, it is claimed that married women who decide 
to enter the labour force indirectly raise the effective tax rates paid by their 
husbands. The personal exemption of $1,000 allowed to a husband because 
of his “dependent” wife is reduced dollar for dollar if the wife earns an annual 
income over $250; it is thus eliminated when she earns $1,250 or more. 
- The higher the husband’s income, the higher the additional tax he will pay 
if his “dependent” wife works outside. Since the net addition to the family’s 
income may not be worthwhile, this tax “penalty” may deter married women 
from joining the labour force. It is considered particularly unfair that a 
husband’s exemption is reduced if his wife earns between $250 and $950 a 
year, but it is not reduced if his child earns a similar amount. Dependants 
other than the wife are allowed to earn up to $950 before diminution of the 
taxpayer’s exemption on their behalf. 


1 Minister of Finance. Proposals for Tax Reform. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969, 96 pages. 
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4. Second, expenses for the care of children or other dependants are de- 
nied to a working mother as a legitimate deduction from her gross salary or 
wages. Under the present system, the wife who works outside and has one 
or more dependants who require care pays a tax on earnings out of which 
she has to pay for child-care. Since the couple must pay for child-care serv- 
ices out of net income, after payment of income tax, a working mother has 
to earn a substantial salary if her working outside is to be financially more 
profitable than the value of her services in the home. 


5. Third, the tax system discriminates against a husband and wife partner- 
ship and against the spouse who employs the other spouse in an unincorpo- 
rated business or in professional work since a spouse cannot deduct the wages 
or salary of the other spouse from taxable income as a business expense.? 
On the other hand, a husband or wife who operates an incorporated business, 
of which he or she may be the main shareholder, may deduct the spouse’s 
salary as a business expense. The ruling therefore penalizes small family 
businesses, such as farms and retail stores, that cannot afford incorporation, 
and partnerships, and professions, such as those of lawyers, doctors or 
accountants, which by law cannot incorporate. The Income Tax Act is par- 
ticularly unfair to husband-and-wife partnerships. When a married couple is 
in partnership, the Minister of National Revenue may in his discretion deem 
the entire income to be that of either husband or wife, and there is no appeal 
against his ruling. 


6. The briefs suggested a number of ways to correct these inequities. 
Among many solutions, three main reforms were advocated: (a) working 
women with dependants should be allowed to deduct from their gross income 
the actual expenses incurred for the care of young children or other depen- 
dants such as elderly relatives; (b) a husband’s tax exemption for married 
status should not be reduced or eliminated if his wife earns more than $250 
a year, or the amount should be $950 for a wife as it is for children; (c) sec- 
tion 21 (2) (3) and (4) of the federal Income Tax Act should be repealed 
and replaced with legislation that would permit a taxpayer to claim as a 
deductible business expense wages or salary paid to a spouse employed in 
a partnership or unincorporated business or in professional work, provided 
2 Section 21 (2), (3) and (4) of the Income Tax Act. 1952, Revised Statutes of Canada. 1952,C. 148. as 

amended: ‘(2) Where a person has received remuneration as an employee of his spouse, the 
amount thereof shall not be deducted in computing the spouse’s income and shall not be included 
in computing the employee’s income. (3) Where, in a taxation year, a person has received remunera- 
tion as the employee of a partnership in which his spouse was a partner, the proportion of the 
remuneration that the spouse’s interest in the partnership business was of the interest of all the 
partners shall be deemed to have been received by the spouse as part of the income from the 
business for the year and not to have been received by the employee. (4) Where a husband and 
wife were partners in a business, the income of one spouse from the business for a taxation year 


may, in the discretion of the Minister, be deemed to belong to the other spouse.” 
aA 
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that the work is actually done by the spouse and that the payment is not 
excessive. These earnings should be considered as income of the employed 
spouse. 


The Problem As We See It 

7. The Commission endeavoured to find a tax system that would reflect 
a just balance between the legitimate aspirations of married women and the 
interests of other taxpayers. We also wanted to give married women a free 
choice between staying at home or entering the labour force. 


8. We recognized that the choice between working at home or working 
outside cannot be free for women whose family income is too small to support 
the family. In Chapter 6 we will examine some aspects of poverty. Admitting 
‘that the multiple problems arising from poverty cannot be solved in the 
general framework of a taxation system, we nevertheless recommend certain 
compensatory measures that combine specific allowances with a revised 
taxation system. 


9. Although we recognize that the present system may act as a dis- 
incentive that deters some women from working outside, any proposed changes 
must preserve an extremely delicate balance. Is it possible to remove the 
existing disincentive without at the same time creating a positive incentive for 
all married women to work outside? 


10. We consider the present tax system unfair not because it overtaxes 
indirectly the incomes of married women who work outside the home, but 
because it undertaxes the incomes of those taxpayers without dependent 
children whose wives work at home and because it overtaxes families with 
dependent children. This is due to the technique of personal exemptions, 
as it is stated in section 26 of the Income Tax Act: “(1) For the purpose 
of computing the taxable income of an individual for a taxation year, there 
_ may be deducted from his income for the year such of the following amounts 
as are applicable: (a) $2,000 in the case of a taxpayer who, during the year 
was (i) a married person who supported his spouse, ... ” This means that 
a husband is granted a married status exemption of an extra $1,000 under 
the present system, $1,400 under the White Paper proposals, over and above 
his personal exemption of $1,000 (or $1,400), presumably to reflect the 
nondiscretionary expenses incurred in maintaining his wife as a “dependant”. 


11. This rationale for exemptions in our opinion involves a fallacy. In 
most cases the wife who works at home as a housekeeper, far from being 
a dependant, performs essential services worth at least as much to her 
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husband as the cost of the food, shelter and clothing that he provides for her. 
We agree with the many economists who consider these services a form 
of family income. There is therefore no justification for classing a wife 
as a dependant in the same way that a child is a dependant. And yet the 
exemption for a child amounts only to either $300 or $550.2 


12. The present tax system is strongly biased in favour of couples without 
dependent children when the wife stays at home. We believe that the loss of 
or the reduction in the married status exemption of $1,000 if the wife earns 
more than $250 constitutes the real tax barrier against married women who 
work outside the home. For this reason any measures we recommend to 
remove the disincentive will appear to discriminate against married women 
who work in the home. We kept this in mind when trying to establish a just 
balance between these apparently conflicting interests. 


13. The Commission asked a taxation expert, Dr. Douglas G. Hartle, to 
study the issues involved and to devise a system with a view to 1) removing 
the present disincentive and 2) respecting the women’s freedom of choice. 
The system he proposed to us is innovative and involves a number of 
technical elements which we will explain as briefly as possible. 


Summary of the System Proposed by D. G. Hartle‘ 


14. The proposed system rests mainly on three elements: (1) the distinc- 
tion between discretionary and non-discretionary income; (2) the theory 
of imputed income; (3) tax-credits for children. 


(1) The concept of discretionary income 


15. Individuals should be taxed in proportion to their discretionary in- 
comes. ‘The discretionary income of an individual is the sum that remains 
after deducting from gross income the expenses necessarily incurred to earn 
that income and maintain oneself. A distinction is made between discre- 
tionary expenses (for example, gifts to one’s family or friends) and non- 
discretionary expenses (the cost of food, shelter, clothing, medical expenses), 
that are required to maintain the individual and his family in the socially 
expected manner, that is, above the bare subsistence level. It might be 
assumed, for example, that an individual with an income of $4,000 has 
to use 80 per cent of it to meet his non-discretionary expenditures. It might 
be assumed that an individual with an income of $8,000 has to spend 


3 Section 26(c) of the Income Tax Act. Revised Statutes of Canada. 1952, C. 148 as amended. 
4 Hartle, Dr. Douglas G. “Taxation of the Incomes of Married Women”. A Study prepared for the 
R.C.S.W.C. 1968-69. 
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60 per cent to meet these non-discretionary expenses. Family respon- 
sibilities would increase the amount of such non-discretionary expenses and 
would be taken into account. To put the matter in another way, discretionary 
income—the income remaining after deducting non-discretionary expenses— 
would provide a measure of the individual’s ability to pay taxes. 


16. In the proposed system, income is defined as any addition to an 
individual’s economic power to command goods and services for personal 
use, whatever the origin or form of such increase, and whether consumed or 
saved. Income is not confined to money receipts. Wages in kind and gifts in 
kind are encompassed by the income concept adopted by the author of the 
_ study. 


(2) The theory of imputed income 


17. Married women, the study emphasizes, usually make a major contri- 
bution to the family through the provision of housekeeping and child-care 
services. These services have an economic value, even though they are not 
included in the estimates of the Gross National Product, because they 
cannot yet be adequately measured. They represent an income in kind that 
_ is just as valuable to the family as cash income. Hence the idea of the imputed 

income of housewives, i.e., the economic value to themselves and to their 
family, of those services performed in the home.® This principle, however, 
is not restricted to the housewife. Any services which one provides for 
oneself, e.g., painting one’s kitchen or making one’s own clothes, generate 
income in kind. From this viewpoint, every individual has an income, for 
those who do not have a money income must have income in kind in order 
to survive. 


18. In the system proposed in the study, each physically and mentally able 
individual of working age would be deemed to have an imputed income of 
$2,000 attributable to self-rendered services. (This figure of $2,000 is essen- 
tially arbitrary because of difficulties of measurement; the amount could be 
set anywhere between $1,000 and, say, $5,000.) The $2,000 imputed income 
would be included in the tax base. But for those individuals who receive 
earned income, the first $2,000 of such income, salary or wages, would not 
be taxed, on the grounds that this part of earned income was merely a sub- 
stitute for imputed income and represented no addition to the tax base. 


19. However, including imputed income in the tax base would be virtually 
unacceptable if it were not associated with another element of this system: 
non-discretionary expenses. According to the basic assumption mentioned 


5 These imputed services can be valued either by estimating the cost of purchasing similar services in 
the labour market or the cash income foregone by the mother who works in the home. 
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above, while every person has a gross income (whether earned or imputed), 
every person also has non-discretionary expenses that are recognized 
in the tax system. There is always a proportion of gross income that is 
not subject to tax. For a married woman who received no earned income and 
had only an imputed income of $2,000, it-might be assumed that such 
expenses represented 90 per cent of her income. Thus $1,800 would be auto- 
matically subtracted and the balance of $200 would be the only amount 
taxable. Therefore, only a small proportion of imputed income would in fact 
be taxed. To illustrate, it might be assumed that the tax rate was 50 per cent 
of one’s discretionary income. If the housewife did not work outside and 
had only imputed income, the maximum tax she would be required to pay 
would be $100: the tax at a rate of 50 per cent of a discretionary income 
of $200 arising from an assumed imputed income of $2,000. 


20. According to the author of the study, taxing imputed income is the 
ideal solution to the problem of fair treatment as between one-worker or two- 
worker couples. Because the housewife’s imputed income now escapes tax 
altogether, there is a great tax advantage in favour of working in the home. 
If, however, the imputed income of the housewife were taxed to the family, 
there would be no tax consequences (up to the amount of $2,000) when the 
wife decided to substitute an hour of work outside the home for an hour of 
work in the home. The only change would be the substitution of cash income 
for income in kind, but it would be taxed either way. Another advantage of 
this approach is that the tax base would be broadened and this would permit 
lower rates of tax. 


21. The system proposed in the study contains two other elements that 
should be mentioned: the Family Unit concept, as proposed in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Taxation,® and the so-called tax on marriage. 
The proposed system involves the aggregation of the incomes of husband, 
wife and children and the filing of a joint return. The aggregated income of 
the family would be subjected to a special tax rate schedule that would be 
different from the schedule applied to unattached individuals. A man and a 
woman with identical incomes would pay a slightly higher tax after marriage. 
Because aggregation involves automatic averaging of incomes of spouses, 
men and women with substantially different incomes who married would 
realize a tax saving. 


22. Aggregation and joint filing would not be mandatory. Husbands and 
wives would be given the option to file separately. But if they chose to file 
separately, they would have to forego the possible averaging advantages 
of aggregation and would have to pay the tax on marriage. 


® Royal Commission on Taxation. Report. Vol. 3, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967, p.97 and following. 
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23. The so-called “tax on marriage” would not be imposed to penalize 
marriage but to achieve greater equity as between single taxpayers and 
married taxpayers. In fact the “tax on marriage” would be imposed to reflect 
the fact that married people, and generally any two people living together, 
can live more cheaply than two individuals living apart, although it is agreed 
that they cannot live as cheaply as one. If this assumption is correct, then 
married couples have a greater ability to pay taxes. When the spouses have 
extremely unequal incomes, aggregation can confer a tax advantage on 
marriage even if the rates were made higher for married couples than for 
‘unattached individuals. 


(3) Tax-credits 

24. To deal with the problem of child-care expenses, the proposed system 
‘would provide tax credits instead of exemptions. A tax credit of $500 per 
dependent child under 12 is suggested and would be provided for all families 
‘with children, whether or not the mother works outside, because the non- 
discretionary expenses of parents are independent of their labour force 
status. Tax credits, it is contended, achieve greater equity than does the 
present exemption of $300 (or $550) per child, or the deduction of actual 
expenses for child care, both of which tend to provide more relief for upper- 
income parents. 
25. The proposed system would imply an important shifting in the tax 
‘burden. Presumably the typical middle-income, one-worker families would 
carry a heavier fraction of the tax burden than they do under the present 
system. On the other hand, two-worker couples in the lower and middle- 
‘income groups would pay less taxes, especially if they have children, because 
of the relief provided by tax credits. 


The Commission’s Appraisal of this System 

26. We recognize that the Hartle system would offer a solution to all 
three of the major problems that were stated in the briefs. (1) By assuming 
that all individuals of working age have an imputed income, the tax barrier 
against married women working outside the home would be totally removed 
without “special” treatment for women. The system becomes neutral with 
respect to working in the home or outside of it. (2) With a system of tax 
credits for children, the mother would find that working outside was feasible 
because the tax credit would offset the taxes on substantial earned income 
and allow her to buy the services she needs. There would be no extra tax on 
her employment income below $2,000. (3) With aggregation, there would 
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be no need for provisions in the law that attempt to prevent husbands and 
wives from averaging their incomes through the payment of wages to each 
other. Moreover, both parents would be recognized as having the respon- 
sibility for the care of the children. 


27. Despite these advantages, the Commissioners found themselves unable 
to recommend the system as a whole, mainly because of a major objection 
to the inclusion of imputed income in the tax base. 


28. Although the concept of imputed income is theoretically sound, we 
feel that its implementation would pose great difficulties. The proposed 
system requires that “every physically and mentally able individual of work- 
ing age” should be deemed to have an imputed income. Inevitably there 
would be a number of cases for which the system would have to provide 
an exemption. For example, those who were too young or too old to work 
would have to produce proof of their age, while individuals who were physi- 
cally or mentally unable to work would have to produce a medical certificate 
to claim exemption. For most taxpayers, this would be straightforward. But 
how would the Department of National Revenue deal with borderline cases? 
What about those who are physically fit to work but are involuntarily un- 
employed? Imputing income might be unfair to some individuals, in addition 
to the administrative difficulties involved in its application. Furthermore 
we found it undesirable that a married woman who stays at home keeping 
house for her family and having no income of her own should be liable 
for a tax which her husband would have to pay. 


29. The system proposed in the study may be considered as one valuable 
approach. Since we were unable to recommend this system we had to seek 
other solutions to our problems. Any approach had to be discussed in the 
light of our particular objectives, since taxation raises a number of funda- 
mental issues. Before explaining the system we are recommending, we now 
state the basic principles we adopted and the objectives we aimed to meet. 
We also mention a few problems that make a satisfactory solution difficult 
to find. 


The Commission’s Approach 


Principles and objectives 


30. Almost all Canadian women work in the labour force before marriage. 
Many work until their first pregnancy. An increasing proportion remains in 
the labour force when they have children or re-enter it after the youngest 


) 
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child has started school or after the children grow up. Whether or not they 


] . 
have children, some women have to work because of financial necessity and 


others willingly seek paid employment. 


31. We were therefore looking for a system which would be neutral in the 
sense that it would preserve a married woman’s freedom either to stay at 
‘home or to enter the labour force, and which would treat her fairly whatever 
her choice. This means eliminating, as much as possible, the “disincentive to 
work” created by the present system. On the other hand, mothers of young 
‘children who would prefer to stay at home and look after them should not 
be forced to work outside for financial reasons and the tax system should 
reflect the expenses for child-care whether or not the service is provided by 


the mother. 


32. Other aspects of neutrality should be respected for taxpayers generally. 
' In removing one kind of discrimination we wanted to avoid creating an undue 
advantage in favour of married women compared with men or single women. 
Few men and single women have such freedom of choice, since most of 
them are obliged to work. We are aware that any tax system will inevitably 
seem to favour one group over another. 


The problem of exemptions 


33. In the light of these objectives, we believe that the amounts of the 
dependants’ exemptions given under our present system are wrongly appor- 
tioned, that is, comparatively speaking the tax exemption for a dependent 
spouse (usually the wife) is too high and that for a dependent child is too 
low. It is illogical to attach the lower exemption to the child who unques- 
 tionably requires services of a high value and so is properly classed as a 
dependant and, at the same time, to attach the higher exemption to the wife 
at home who unquestionably supplies services and so should not be included 
in the dependent class. 


34. In all justice the married status exemption should not be given when 
there is no dependant in the family. We believe that a woman does not be- 
come economically dependent by virtue of her marriage. If she is in fact 
dependent, it is the result of the couple’s personal choice. A childless couple 
has the right to decide that the wife will devote all her time to homemaking 
but there is no reason why the State should attach an advantage to this choice 
by giving the husband a married status exemption. This represents a dis- 
crimination in favour of married people. 

35. The situation is quite different when there are young children. Children 


are truly dependent upon their parents. They must have food, clothing, medi- 
cal care, education, and supervision by at least one adult. When the mother 
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assumes the daily care of a child, she is of course precluded from earning 
income through outside employment and her contribution to the family is in 
services. Her husband provides the cash for necessities as his contribution. 


36. It cannot be denied that a family with dependent children must face 
higher non-discretionary expenses. The costs, in terms of money, for goods 
and services increase with the age of the children, while the costs in terms 
of time devoted to their care and supervision tend to decrease as the children 
grow up. The true dependants in a family are the children, and therefore the 
exemption given by the State in our tax system should be for them instead of 
for the married woman working in the home. We should therefore reduce or 
eliminate the married status exemption and increase the financial subsidy 
for children and other dependants. We first deal with the married status 
exemption. 


Married Status Exemption: Child-care Allowances 


37. We considered four possible approaches to the married status exemp- 
tion: (1) to keep it as proposed in the White Paper (at $1,400); (2) to 
reduce it; (3) to phase it out gradually over a period of 10 or 15 years, 
taking into account the age of a married woman and the likelihood she will 
participate in the labour force; (4) to do away with it immediately. 


38. We rejected the first solution because we believe it is inequitable. 
The higher the exemption given to a husband, the greater the incentive for 
the wife to work in the home. The White Paper proposal to increase this 
exemption from $1,000 to $1,400 would only make it more difficult for 
married women who wish to enter paid employment. 


39. The fourth approach was also rejected. Although we feel that the 
married status exemption is basically unfair, we do not want it eliminated 
immediately. Since it is now generally taken for granted as part of our tax 
system, its abrupt elimination would be unfair to older couples where the 
wife has never worked outside and is not expected to do so. 


40. We are left therefore with the two moderate approaches: to phase out 
the married status exemption gradually or to reduce it. To phase it out 
gradually on the expectations that, in time, all married women will be in paid 
employment, is not desirable because of factors which interfere with their 
participation in the labour force. Although an increasing number of girls 
now take advantage of higher education and training and therefore have 
better job opportunities than women in previous generations, it does not 
necessarily follow that all women will find suitable paid employment. A young 
married woman in a small community may find that the few jobs available 
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| for workers with her degree of education are already filled. A major handicap 
| for married women seeking employment may be the fact that they have less 
| mobility than a single man or woman or even a married man. 


_ 41, Consequently, we have decided to recommend that the married status 
_ exemption be reduced, to make it possible to be more generous toward true 
_ dependants, especially children. 


42. A taxpayer’s exemption for dependent children is currently $300 for 
each child under 16, and $550 for each older child. In the White Paper, 
_ it is suggested that these remain unchanged. As we mentioned earlier, we feel 
that these amounts are inadequate because they do not reflect the high costs 
of child care. The White Paper does propose additional relief for child-care 
| expenses when both parents are working. In addition to the general exemp- 
tion for children, baby-sitting expenses and other costs could be deducted 
| up to $500 per child under 14, with a maximum of $2,000 per family. 
“The total allowed would also be no more than two-thirds of the earned 
income of the parent with the lower earned income; it would be necessary 
to ensure that in fact there is not a parent at home.”’ Deductions must be 
supported by receipts. 


43. Any tax recognition of child care is welcome, and this reform is in 
part what was asked for at the Commission’s hearings. The Commission, 
however, has two main objections to this type of relief as proposed in the 
White Paper. First, allowing the deduction of actual expenses would tend 
to be more profitable to taxpayers in the higher income brackets than it 
would to those in the lower-income groups, as this is the normal effect of 
an exemption. We are opposed to this tax relief being granted in the form of 
deductions, because it tends to give an undue advantage to the people who 
already have a greater ability to pay. 


44, Our second objection is that the deduction is contingent on the 
mother being in the labour force. The proposed change does not recognize 
the care given to a child by a mother who stays at home. Admittedly, the 
White Paper proposal is intended to help mothers who work to supplement 
the family income, since “for families in these circumstances, child-care 
expenditures constitute a real cost of earning income.” It is easy to evaluate 
this cost when, for example, a mother has to pay $2,000 a year for a baby- 
sitter or housekeeper to replace her services in the home. But any com- 
pensation for the cost of caring for a dependant should not be contingent 
on the mother being in the labour force, because these services have to be 


7 Op. cit. Proposals for Tax Reform. p. ils}, 
8 Jhid. Proposals for Tax Reform. p. 15. 
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provided whether the mother works in the home or outside. For the mother 
who works at home, this cost might be valued in terms of the cash income 
she foregoes by looking after children at home instead of taking paid 
employment. 


45. We believe that the State should give adequate compensation for the 
cost of true dependants, whether that cost is measured in cash outlays or in 
time devoted to care and supervision, or both. This compensation should 
be given to all families that support such dependants, whether the mother 
stays at home or works outside. 


46. We considered recommending a substantial increase in the present 
exemptions for dependants, which would further reduce a family’s taxable 
income, but rejected the idea because exemptions by their very nature provide 
a larger benefit to families in higher income groups than to those in lower 
income groups. 


47. Tax credits are preferable to exemptions.® Tax credits are independent 
of the size of income and do not benefit the rich, at least in dollars, more 
than the poor. It is of course true that a $300 tax credit will mean more to 
a taxpayer with a small income, who pays perhaps a $500 tax than to someone 
with a higher income who pays a tax of $5,000. But tax credits also have 
shortcomings: they benefit only those whose income is high enough to be. 
taxed. They do not provide adequate relief for families who have no taxable 
income or whose tax liabilities are so small that they could not use the full 
credit. These low-income families are those whose financial need may force 
the mother to take a job. 


48. Consequently, the solution we recommend is to provide substantial 
cash allowances for dependent children. Since our primary concern is with 
the dependants as they affect the mother, we have considered only children 
under 16 years of age. We suggest an allowance in the order of $500 a 
year for each dependent child. This amount is proposed not as a definite 
figure but as an indication of the size of the relief necessary to restore some 
degree of equity. This allowance should be taxed to avoid subsidizing wealthy 
families and to enable the government to recoup part of the money dis- 
tributed. It would replace the present system of Family Allowances? and the 
income tax exemption for a dependent child under 16 years of age. 


49. Consistent with the principles mentioned above, we believe that the 
extra exemption for married status should be approximately $600. According 


9 A tax credit is an amount deducted from the tax payable; a tax exemption is an amount deducted 
from the taxable income. 

10 Under the Family Allowances system introduced in 1944, mothers receive $6 a month for each 
child under 10 years of age, and $8 for children from 10 to 16 years. 
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to the White Paper proposals, the husband’s personal exemption would be 
$1,400; if we add $600 for his wife, their combined exemption would be 
$2,000, which is what it is now. However when the dependent spouse is 
60 years or over, we believe the couple should be entitled to the $2,800 
exemption proposed in the White Paper. 


50. Therefore, we recommend that the federal Income Tax Act be 
amended in order that (a) the extra exemption allowed the taxpayer for 
the dependent spouse be reduced from the present $1,000 to $600 when 
the dependent spouse is under 60 years of age, and (b) the extra exemption 
allowed the taxpayer for a dependent spouse be the same as the individual 
personal exemption, when a dependent spouse is aged 60 and over. 


51. Further, we recommend that a federal annual taxable cash allowance 
in the order of $500 be provided for each child under 16 to be paid in 
- monthly instalments to the mother as under the present Family Allowances 
| system. It might also be desirable to extend the system to students over 16 
and wholly dependent adults requiring care. 


52. We recognize that a ceiling of $2,000 on the total exemption would 
cause undue hardship to a married couple whose income is very low, 
especially if one of the spouses cannot find work. To require a couple 
whose income is below the poverty level to pay income tax is difficult to 
justify. We therefore suggest the introduction of a special device in the 
federal income tax system, so that no family would be taxed on an income 
below the poverty level.14 


53. Another problem mentioned earlier was raised in many briefs. When a 
taxpayer operating an unincorporated business or a professional person 
employs a spouse, this salary is not deductible as a business expense for 
purposes of income tax. Spouses who are partners in a business enterprise are 
subject to a similar rule. There are two possible solutions to that problem: 
(1) to delete the relevant sections of the Income Tax Act. There is no 
such restriction for parent-child relationship in business, and it seems to us 
that refusing to allow deduction for payment of wages or salary between the 
spouses is discriminatory. We understand there may be cases of abuse and 
administrative difficulties, but abuse is equally possible in parent-child rela- 
tionships and in incorporated businesses. We see no reason to single out 
spouses in partnership or unincorporated businesses. (2) To introduce the 
family unit as a basis for taxation. This tax basis, used in many countries, was 
proposed by the Carter Commission. According to this system, the members 
of a family aggregate their incomes and file their income tax statement jointly. 


11 In the Province of Quebec, the Income Tax Act provides for a similar device. 
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Of course, a special tax rate schedule would apply. The schedules are usually . 
set so that families who file jointly have an advantage, especially when there 
are large differences between the incomes of the members of the family. 


54. We favour the second solution, with a more restricted definition of — 
the family unit than the one adopted by the Carter Commission. In our 
view, the unit should include only the spouses; it could be called the 
marriage unit or marriage partnership unit. This appears to us to be a 
logical basis for taxing the income of a married couple. Married people 
could elect to file their income tax return separately or jointly. Those who 
preferred to file individually might have to forego the advantages of joint 
filing, but, as the Royal Commission on Taxation pointed out, only a small 
minority of taxpayers would incur a significant tax increase if they decided 
to file separately. If the marriage unit basis were adopted, the calculation 
of exemptions should reflect the system of exemptions outlined in our 
recommendation in paragraph 50. 


55. Therefore, we recommend that the federal Income Tax Act be 
amended in order that husband and wife form a taxation unit and be per- 
mitted to aggregate their incomes, under a special tax rate schedule, in a 
joint return signed by both spouses with the option to file separately if they — 
so desire. 


56. If the above recommendation is not implemented, we believe that 
Section 21 (2), (3) and (4) of the Income Tax Act concerning the 
payment of wages to a spouse should be repealed. 


57. Some fundamental elements and possible effects of our recommenda- 
tion are as follows: (1) the extra exemption allowed a taxpayer for a 
dependent spouse under 60 years of age would be reduced from $1,000 
to $600. (2) A cash allowance in the order of $500 would be provided 
for each dependent child under 16. The allowance would be taxable. (3) No 
tax receipts would be required as evidence of child-care expenses because the 
child-care allowance would be paid to all mothers, whether the parents them- 
selves care for the children or pay for a substitute. (4) The tax unit for mar- 
ried people would be the marriage partnership unit composed of the two 
spouses who would aggregate their incomes in a joint return, but husband and 
wife would be given the option of filing separately. 


58. An illustration of our system compared with the present system and 
the one proposed in the White Paper is shown in Table 1. 
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59. We have attempted to make an approximation of the supplementary 
cost of implementing our proposed changes in the taxation system and 
child-care allowances. We questioned whether such proposals would not lead 
to astronomical costs to be met from public funds. Very rough calculations 
indicate that these costs would be high but probably not unbearable. Taking 
into account the supplementary cost of our Suggested child-care allowances 
over and above the present Family Allowances and tax exemptions for 
children, as well as the accrued revenue resulting from the reduction of the 
married status exemption, we estimate that the total net supplementary cost 
of our proposals would probably be at least one billion dollars over the 
combination of the present Family Allowances and the changes included in 
the White Paper. However the real net cost of the changes we have proposed 
are probably much less than what we have estimated. One must consider that 
the relief given to families for their children will probably take a great propor- 
tion of them off the social assistance roll. Our proposed child-care allowances 
would result in a decrease in the government’s subsidies needed for day-care 
centres. 


60. We realize that the system we are recommending will impose a heavier 
tax burden on childless couples, because of the reduction in the married 
status exemption. For families with dependent children, the reduction in 
this exemption is usually more than compensated by the cash allowances. 
This is precisely the effect we wanted to achieve. It could be argued that 
this would raise the birth-rate. But from the experience of other countries 
it is almost impossible to ascertain whether it was the allowances which 
raised the birth-rate or to what degree other factors contributed to it. For 
example, in France, where generous children allowances were provided after 
the war, the birth-rate went up, while in the United States during the same 
period, when no allowances were given, there was a comparable rise in the 
birth-rate. . 


61. There are four main advantages in the tax system we have recom- 
mended: (1) relating tax relief to the child instead of to the wife would 
correct the injustice in the present tax system; (2) the contribution made by 
mothers who stay home to care for children would be recognized and fewer 
mothers would be forced to work outside for financial reasons; (3) the 
barrier to outside employment, that is, the loss of the married status exemp- 
tion when a wife works, would be lower and the increase in the tax of the 
husband when a married women enters the labour force would not be as 
large as it is now; (4) the allowances for children would help to cover the 
cost of child care when both parents work outside the home. 
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62. Our recommendations are realistic. Philosophically, they express in 
}positive terms the way that current conditions have affected the status of 
‘he married woman as a dependant. Our plan provides a framework that 
can be adapted to bear more or less heavily on the various taxpaying groups 
affected by it. This tax system can be modified to suit changing needs without 
Joing violence to its basic principles. The tax incidence that flows from our 
proposed tax premises can be adjusted by altering the exemptions and allow- 
ances to suit the taxpayer’s particular classification. 


Another Aspect of Taxation: Transfer of Assets between Spouses 


63. The marriage partnership unit necessarily implies, in our view, that 
there should be no tax on transfers between husband and wife, whether 
made by gifts inter vivos or on the death of a spouse. This reform was 
especially needed in the field of estate taxes, and the Federal Government 
took the lead by exempting from tax all assets passing from one spouse 
to another by inheritance and by gifts inter vivos.12 We believe the provinces 
should follow this lead. 


64. Therefore, we recommend that those provinces that have not already 
done so amend their respective Succession Duties Acts in order to abolish 
succession duties on assets passing from one spouse to the other. 


65. Our recommendations to provide financial security for sole-support 
parents and elderly people appear in the Chapter on poverty. 


12 An Act to Amend the Income Tax Act and the Estate Tax Act, Statutes of Canada. 1968-1969, 
Cns3; 
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Chapter 6 


Poverty 


“Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the 
health and well-being of himself and of his family, including 
food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old age and other lack of liveli- 
hood in circumstances beyond his control.” The Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, Article 25 (1). 


ntroduction 


1. In the light of the facts presented in the Chapter on the economy it 
hould not surprise anyone to learn that the women of this country are 
yarticularly vulnerable to the hazards of being poor. The relationship 
yetween women and poverty is apparent in the average earnings of those 
vho are employed, and is even more obvious when one considers the women 
vho are not in a position to earn incomes of any sort. The Commission 
eceived a great many briefs dealing less with abstract rights than with 
‘conomic justice. We were told of the deserted wife with young children 
vho had to live on a welfare allowance of $115 a month; of the elderly 
voman whose old age pension was her only income; of the married woman 
whose husband was unemployed and who had to raise her family on an 
ncome of less than $3000 a year, and of the aging single woman who 
levoted years of her life to looking after her elderly parents and was 
eft in poor circumstances at their death, without the training or experience 
for a job. Sole-support mothers, widows, old women who could not afford 
© buy the medication they needed, came before the Commission and 
oresented their problems with an eloquence impossible to convey here. 


2. Through briefs and hearings and as a result of our research we con- 
cluded that (a) probably, in total, more women than men are poor, (b) there - 
ire specific groups of women, such as sole-support mothers, who are extremely 
poor, and (c) while discrimination and the lack of supporting social institu- 
tions cause hardship among women at all income levels, they cause greatest 
distress among women who are poor." 


. “Wage discrimination against the poor is also a problem, especially among women and certain 

minority groups who may be faced with unfair recruitment and employment practices. _ The 
Economic Council of Canada. Sixth Annual Review. Perspective 1975. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1969, p. 113. 
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3. Beginning with a brief description of poverty in Canada, we analyze 
poverty as it affects women whatever their age or marital status. We examine 
more closely two groups of women: sole-support mothers and elderly women; 
and we make recommendations concerning these groups. We look also 
at the question of poverty among the Indian, Métis and Eskimo women in 
Canada. 


Poverty in Canada 


4. One Canadian in every five is poor.” This statement appears to hold 
true in the light of statistics for 1967, the latest available at the time of 
our enquiry. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics divides the population into 
two groups: families and unattached individuals. The estimated percentage 
of families with low incomes decreased from 21.2 per cent of all families 
in 1965 to 18.6 per cent of all families in 1967.2 But the number of un- 
attached individuals has increased in late years, and many among them—both 
the very old and the very young—have little money to live on. In 1967 in 
Canada the poor numbered 831,500 families and 585,100 unattached in- 
dividuals, and this count did not include people in institutions, people in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, or people on Indian reserves. “If poverty 
is defined as being synonymous with low levels of money income, nearly 
one-fifth of all families and two fifths of unattached individuals were living 
in poverty in 1967.’ 


5. The incidence of poverty is much greater in the Atlantic provinces, in 
eastern Quebec, and in Eskimo and Indian communities, than it is in 
Ontario, the prairies and British Columbia. In cities of 30,000 or more there 
is a lower proportion of poor families (11 per cent), in other urban areas it 
is somewhat higher and in rural areas the proportion is very high (41 per 
cent).° But it should not be inferred from this that most of our poverty is 
rural, or that it is located exclusively in the eastern regions of Canada. 
There are acute poverty problems in Montreal and Toronto, and if we 
consider absolute numbers, over one half (54 per cent) of Canada’s low- 
income families live in Ontario and the western provinces.® 


2 The “poor’’ (or “low-income group’’) are defined by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics which 
estimates a “poverty line” (in 1967 dollars) at $1,740 for a single person; $2,900 for a family of 
two; $3,480 for a family of three; $4,060 for a family of four; and $4,640 for a family of five. 

3 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Income Distribution and Poverty in Canada 1967. Preliminary 
Estimates. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1969, p. 12. 

49 bids pa lil 

5 Ibid. p. 14. 

6 Ibid. p. 15. 


6. A common assumption is that most of the poor are not working. But 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics data for 1967 indicate that two-thirds of 
the heads of poor families were in the labour force at least part of the year \ 
and one-third had worked the full year on a full-time basis.” 


_ 7. A basic assumption for these estimates was that any individual or 
family spending more than 70 per cent of total income on the necessities of 
food, shelter and clothing, was in a low-income category. On the average, 
families of different sizes have allocated about half of their income for the 
same basic expenditures.® 


8. The Economic Council has proposed as a definition of poverty: “an 
insufficient access to certain goods, services, and conditions of life which 
are available to everyone else and have come to be expected as basic to a 
decent, minimum standard of living.”® The amount of income needed to 
achieve this “access” varies in different places. People who live in large 
‘urban areas generally have higher incomes than those living in rural areas, 
but they also have different expectations and higher living costs. The usual 
‘approach to measuring poverty statistically is to develop minimum budget 
tequirements for families with differing characteristics and then to determine 
what proportion of family units have incomes insufficient to meet the 
estimated budget needs. 


9. Poverty is to be without sufficient money, but it is also to have little 
hope for better things. It is a feeling that one is unable to control one’s 
destiny, that one is powerless in a society that respects power. The poor 
have very limited access to means of making known their situation and 
their needs. To be poor is to feel apathy, alienation from society, entrapment, 
| hopelessness and to believe that whatever you do will not turn out success- 
fully. To be poor is to feel deprived of the means of obtaining even the most 
elementary things that others take for granted. According to recent investiga- 
tions, it appears that there are few “voluntary poor”; that on the contrary 
most of the poor are ready to seize appropriate job opportunities when these 
are available. “...Some recent research suggests that the aspirations of the 
poor for economic opportunities and a middle-class style of life may be very 
strong, and that the desire to participate in a productive way in our society is 
more often frustrated than lacking.” The poor are hindered by a “high in- 


7 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 

8 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Urban Family Expenditures, 1959. Cat. No. 62-521, Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1963. 

9 Economic Council of Canada. Fifth Annual Review. The Challenge of Growth and Change. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1968, p. 104. 
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cidence of inadequate skills and education, a lack of knowledge about how tc 
seek out and exploit job opportunities, sickness, and a repeated thwarting o:; 
employment aspirations.’° 


10. Poverty breeds conditions that ensure that the poor remain poor: 
inadequate housing, bad nutrition, health problems, chronic illness, lack o} 
education, a higher cost of living because so many purchases are made on ar 
emergency or day-to-day basis at highest prices and at highest credit charges. 
All form part of the vicious circle of poverty. 


Poverty in Relation to Women 


11. The role of women as consumers is frequently stressed, with the 
connotation that women are a privileged group financially in the western 
world. The reverse is true if we consider women in relation to income. Up-to- 
date, over-all statistics will not be available until the 1971 national census is 
completed. But we can look at recent sample surveys which refer to various 
groups of women, and relate their incomes to those of men in the same cir- 
cumstances. Thus we find that in 1967 the average income for men 65 and 
over was $3,044; the average income for women 65 and over was $1,596.14 
Incomes reported by all women for the year 1967 averaged $2,303; for all 
men in the same year, the average income was $5,331.12 


12. An indication of poverty among women appears in Table 1. It shows 
the very low average incomes of three particular groups in the population: 
female heads of families; women not in families, and elderly women. (There 
is of course some overlapping: some of the elderly women appear in each 
of the other groups as well.) 


Table 1. Annual Income of Selected Categories of Women, Canada, 1967 
EE ee nee eee 


Average Percentage with less than 


Annual 
Categories of Women Income $1,500 $3,000 
Ee a 
bFemale heads of family... 4 se ee ee $2,536 — — 
2: Women not ini families 25)..2) . Ss fo ee $2,665 42.57, 63.4% 
3.- Women aged 05 and OVER. .rssi nce th detest. $1,596 74.4 90.5 


—Figures are not available. 


Source: Lines 1 and 2: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer 
Finances, 1968. Line 3: DBS. Income Distribution and Poverty in Canada, 1967. Preliminary Esti- 
mates, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1969. 


10 Op. cit. Economic Council of Canada. Sixth Annual Review. p. 111. 
11 Op. cit. Survey of Consumer Finances. 
12 Op. cit. Income Distribution and Poverty in Canada. p. 7. 
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13. Another large group of poor women is made up of wives and mothers 
in two-parent families. Here we must turn to the statistics showing the 
number of low-income families with male heads.12 In 1967 there were in 
| Canada 708,300 low-income families headed by a man. 


14. Poverty affects all members of a family, but often it is the wife and 
mother who is subject to greatest stress. It is her immediate responsibility 
to cope with crowded, inadequate housing and limited budgets. Frequently 
she gives priority to the needs of her husband, who must present a suitable 
appearance to the outside world, and to the children, whose future depends 
on the care she can give them. Her needs come last, and she may be the 
last person in the family to receive medical or dental care, to have new 
‘clothing, or to enjoy any recreation or interests outside her home. If she 
takes a job to increase the family income she can probably earn very little. 
Usually she cannot afford to pay for household help and so she must do 
‘housework in addition to her outside employment. 


15. The number of children in low income families (see Table 2) also 
adds to the difficulties which poverty presents for women: they are burdened 
with pregnancies and the care of large households. 


Table 2. Number and Percentage of Low-income Families, 
by Number of Children, Canada, 1967 


Percentage 

below 

Low-income All poverty 
Number of children families families line 
i GNESI = oe ae, ee a 346,700 1,798,500 19.3 
PAC Ne eB A oe, See ductive Rcate steve 111,500 802,000 13.9 
MBAG HN Geta eee eee ose ensean tous sasss enor 126 ,000 823,100 i525 
BUREN RCL ree oe oe eee ae) act cue ea cs sas duansses tases 102, 100 528, 800 19.3 
PT OTELEM ATES CCH TCT rs erences casei aian, care 145,200 564,900 Pafed | 
TRO gO N Gacy s8 tet) Bere. ee bes Re OS a eee Oe 831,500 4,517,300 18.4 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 


16. Although large families are becoming less frequent, there were still, 

in 1966, 125,437 families with seven or more children; among them were 
38,775 families with nine or more children. Although such families are 
only 2.7 per cent of all Canadian families, they present special problems 


13 Whereas the Dominion Bureau of Statistics category called “female heads of family” usually 
means a one-parent family, the one called ‘“‘male-headed families” usually refers to a two-parent 


family. In fact about 98 per cent of these men have wives. 
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when the family has insufficient income. The needs occasioned by the 
presence of many children add to the hardships of poverty, if only in 
respect of housing: it is extremely difficult to find housing in large urban 
centres to accommodate families with as many as seven or more children. 


17. Women not in families, living alone or in households where they are 
not related to other household members, present a different aspect of poverty. 
They are part of the group of men and women outside of families which is 
seen as a larger component in recent estimates of poverty in Canada. Of all 
women outside families, 47.3 per cent, or nearly half, have incomes below 
$1,740. There are 364,500 unattached women in this category. 


18. A surprising proportion of these unattached women on low income, 
21.2 per cent, are between the ages of 14 and 25. Many may be assumed 
to be students, living apart from their parents but not wholly independent and 
with the prospect of earning a higher income in the future. Others, however, 
must be assumed to be part of the working poor or of the transient unem- 
ployed youth which is a new element in society. 


Table 3. Average Annual Income of Female Unattached Individuals, 
Percentages Under $1,500 and $3,000, and Percentage Classified in 
Low-Income Category, Canada, 1961, 1965, and 1967 
EE Ee OS GOT ida) eee 


Percentage 
Average Percentage with less than Classified 
Annual in Low-Income 
Income $1,500 $3,000 Category 
1961 ee een a hae $1,946 Sle y/4 WULSL Dilnoy/A 
1965 ese Gs en oe ne oe $2,330 45.0 70.0 46.8 
1967 ase cis en ee $2,665 42.5 63.4 47.3 


a 


Source: For 1961—Podoluk, J. R. Incomes of Canadians. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 1961 Census Monograph Series, 1968, Table 6.19, p. 149. 


For 1965—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1966. 
For 1967—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 


19. Society has tended to overlook the problems of the young woman not 
in a family. Many are not qualified or trained to earn adequate salaries. Of 
particular concern are the young girls who move from rural areas to the urban 
centres. Often they are alone and without money, unaware of the services 
available to them, and ill-equipped to find a job. In many cases, they are 
picked up by the police on vagrancy charges and may consequently acquire 
the stigma of a criminal record. Communities should provide hostels where 
they could stay on arrival. The Information Centres we have recommended 


DE IE 


in the Chapter on education could also be of the greatest help to these girls. 
\A counselling service directing them to job opportunities and training avail- 
able under the Adult Occupational Training Act of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration should be part of the hostel service. 


20. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories, in co- 
operation with municipalities and voluntary associations, provide a network 
‘of hostels for transient girls and women where counselling services on job 
opportunities and training facilities are made available. 


21. Within the same group of unattached individuals are the many elderly 
women who live alone. We deal more particularly with their position later 
in this Chapter. 


22. The harsh consequences of poverty are compounded for women. If a 
woman is among the “working poor” she knows the frustrations and disap- 
ointments, the sense of inferiority, which are the inevitable result of working 
hard for little return. Since she is a woman she may receive less pay than the 
man who works beside her, fewer opportunities to take a training course or 
a better job, less recognition by her employer of her need to earn. She may 
tend to underrate herself and her capacities still further. The feelings of 
helplessness and self-deprecation which are one of the most serious aspects 
of poverty may be hers in double measure. 


23. Many more women than men must apply for public assistance. This 
is especially true of mothers who are left with dependent children. A large 
proportion of public assistance recipients in most municipalities are mothers _ 
,with dependent children and they may bitterly resent having to approach the 
welfare administration for assistance. They suffer the humiliation of feeling 
they must account for everything they do, particularly to their neighbours. 
One welfare recipient said: “There is prejudice and discrimination simply 
because the word ‘welfare’ is tacked on every aspect of daily living.”™* 


24. Many women who are poor continue to cope with multiple problems 
under the most difficult circumstances. In many poor homes it is the woman 
who keeps the family together. A number of examples, as well as the state- 
‘ments of social workers, lead us to believe that this attitude of striving to 
‘meet difficulties is common among women.!® A possible explanation of this 
may be that in our society the husband is seen in the role of breadwinner 
and provider and if he is unable to fill this role he may lose his self-esteem, 


14 The Senate of Canada, Proceedings of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, November 18, 1969, p. 22. Winnipeg Welfare Rights Movement. 

15 American studies provide support for these observations. Carter, Genevieve M. “The Employ- 
ment Potential of AFDC Mothers. Some Questions and Some Answers.” Welfare in Review. 
Vol. 6, no. 4, Washington, July-August 1968, p. 4. 
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become discouraged and give up. A poor mother must remain a mother, 
keeping up her traditional functions of homemaking and child care. This may | 
account for her seemingly greater ability to undergo the many strains asso-| 
ciated with poverty. 


25. During the past few years we have seen a more militant spirit develop | 


among some women in low income groups. There are now about 215 
organizations of the poor in Canada.1° They exist in almost every city. 
A great many of them are led by women. They have become actively 
involved in improving their neighbourhoods, protecting their rights as tenants, 
and presenting their case for better conditions to municipal, provincial and 


federal authorities. One group from Montreal expressed their protest in a_ 
brief to the Special Senate Committee on Poverty: “Do you expect us to sit _ 


idly by and accept your definitions of poverty and your band-aid solutions? 
Our children are rebellious now, and they turn their anger on their families. 
When they realize how helplessly we are trapped under the present structures, 


on whom will they turn their anger?””!7 


26. Social problems such as lack of education and ill health have a special 
significance for women. The relationship between education, employment 
and income is well known. Statistical data show a strong link between inade- 


quate education and low incomes. As shown in the Chapter on educa- 
tion, fewer women have the educational requirements and hence the Oppor- — 


tunities for occupations which offer a high income potential. 


27. The disadvantages of little education appear to affect the income level | 


of women even more than that of men, according to Table 4. 


28. There is little doubt that ill health is often disastrous for families 
in low income groups. Ill health is both a cause and a consequence of 
poverty; it is an aspect of the self-perpetuating nature of poverty.1® The 
risk of malnutrition is greater for specific population groups, due to increased 
nutritional needs at certain stages of life: pregnant and nursing women are 
among the most vulnerable. A Canadian study has shown that malnutrition 
was prevalent among a sample of pregnant women in low income groups 
in Montreal.1® An important factor in the ill health of many poor mothers 
seems to be the after effects of pregnancies from which they could not take 
time to recover sufficiently. 


16 Carota, Mario. The Citizen Group Movement among the Low Income Citizens of Urban Canada. 
a study sponsored by the Canadian Association of Neighbourhood Services. February 1970. 

17 Op. cit. Proceedings of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. December 9, 1969, p. 7. “Up 
to the Neck” Newsletter of Montreal. 

18 W. A. Mennie. “Health and Poverty”. Medical Services Journal Canada. Vol. 21, no. 11, De- 
cember 1965, pp. 787-814. 

19 The Montreal Diet Dispensary. A Preliminary Report of a Nutrition Study on Public Maternity 
Patients. Mimeographed, Montreal, March 1970. 
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Table 4. Percentage of Unattached Individuals on Low Income, By Sex, and 
Level of Education, Canada, 1967 


Number of persons Percentage 
aaa RaRnEISRIRREEiesiaeeiaaaeeeee in 
Sex and Level Low- Low-Income 
of Education Income All Category 
Males— 
No schooling or some elementary 97,600 184,500 52297, 
Finished elementary or some secondary.................. 82,900 296,400 28.0 
Finished secondary or some university.................... 34,700 185,800 18.7 
MEIVIVCUSILYACCOTCOsss ere seencets ree Sos est oeckerctet 5,400 63,900 8.4 
PUIPEGUCATONAIMWeVelsmus cn ccne ee eines .c11c0rs2cce 220,600 730,600 30.2 
Females— 
No schooling or some elementary... 98,600 128 ,600 OST, 
Finished elementary or some secondary.................. 158,800 313,100 50.7 
Finished secondary or some university.................... 102,300 283,500 36.1 
BPTIIVERSITY AC OUCOMme et et) cree sce%s scoes sseeenceseseians 4,800 45 ,000 10.7 
All Educational Levels............ssssssssssssssssesee 364,500 710,200 47.3 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 


29. An important aspect of life for the poor woman is the inadequate 
‘supply of low cost housing. If she is a sole-support mother she may en- 
counter prejudice among landlords, who consider her a poor tenant risk. 
For all women on low incomes, the disastrous lack of low-cost housing in 
Canada is of great concern. Canada is far behind other countries in the 
‘western world in this respect. Less than one per cent of our current housing 
‘stock is subsidized public housing, and even in 1969, public housing was 
only 3.9 per cent of new housing starts. In Britain, 50 per cent of housing 
construction in recent years has gone into subsidized public housing.”° Public 
housing as we have known it in Canada has been criticized: some projects 
are described as ghettos, and there is a reluctance to stigmatize such housing 
' by restricting its occupancy to welfare families and especially to sole-support 
mothers on welfare. We are concerned that such fears should not inhibit 
the provision of public housing of various types and designs. There are long 
waiting lists of people for public housing, whatever its disadvantages. One 
witness appearing before the Special Senate Committee on Poverty said: 
“Although public housing has certain drawbacks and may be a second-best 


20 Canadian Welfare Council Housing Committee. The Current Housing’, Situation and Prime Issues. 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, April, 1970. and Audain, Michael. Towards a Comprehensive 
Housing Policy for Ontario. Unpublished paper for the Canadian Welfare Council Housing 
Committee. 
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solution for some people, it is certainly better than living in a rat-infested 
hole. We have not found one person living in these conditions who would 
not take public housing over their previous living accommodations.”?! 


| 30. The living pattern inherited by generations of poor women makes it 
very difficult for them to break the bonds of poverty. They grow up more 
frequently in homes without a father; they are part of a population group 
which includes more common law relationships, more early pregnancy, more 
illegitimacy. The daughters of the poor drop out of school earlier, marry 
earlier, have more children and, more often than middle class girls, are 
deserted by their husbands and left without support. The teen-age girl from 
a poor family who drops out of school at 16 to get married is likely to marry 
a boy close to her own age who has not completed his education and there- 
fore stands very little chance of earning an adequate income for his family. 
The girl has forfeited her chance of getting sufficient training to enable her 
to contribute financially to their needs. 


_ 31. There is a strong inter-relationship between many of these aspects 
of poverty. Each contributes to the next: the lack of education to the lack 
of a job; the lack of a job to poor housing and ill health. Women can escape 
‘the treadmill only with society’s help and through many concurrent measures 
to correct the unjust position to which they are relegated. 


Specific Groups of Women Affected by Poverty 


_ 32. It has been said that poverty in Canada today presents the problem 
of a large minority which exists in the midst of comparative affluence. In 
economies like Canada’s with high and rising levels of income, poverty to an 
mecreasing extent is associated with specific groups rather than with all 
segments of the population. If, for example, heads of families are females, 
or not in the labour force, or are aged 65 and over, the probability of poverty 
is well above average. This analysis of poverty has led us to consider two 
groups of women: sole-support mothers, and elderly women. 


Sole-support Mothers 


33. More than one-third of all women who are heads of families are 
poor. In 1967, only 7.5 per cent of all families were headed by a woman, 
but 14.8 per cent of low-income families had female heads. There were 
123,200 poor families headed by women. 


21 Op. cit. Proceedings of the Special Senate Committee on Poverty. November 17, 1969, p. 50, 
Winnipeg Tenants Association. 
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34. The high incidence of poverty among these women is reflected in. 
statistics relating to income and the number of children in the family, com-_ 
pared with the same characteristics for families with male heads. Table 5 in- 
dicates, for example, that 66.8 per cent of families with four or more. 
children headed by a woman are poor, compared to 23.7 per cent of families 
of this size headed by a man. | 


Table 5. Incidence of Poverty Among Families, by Sex of Head and Number 
of Children, Canada, 1967 


Number of Families Percentage 
Sex of Head and in 
Number of children Low-income All low-income 
under age 16 families families category 
Male heads— 
INo'ehildren* fae 182 seat oe tek UE 300,800 1,608,100 18.7% 
BCH dy eee GRE ae Man S 2ise eRe 84,500 738,000 11.4 
mera geas..prrmetnrn te. abet met ANY: bacven setae 105,900 784,600 1}.,53 
1G OVAL hee IE Me co RRO PMU ee ene Ole 89,200 507,900 17.6 
ALOFTIOTE CUIMIPCI ne see et er fae i ER 127,900 539,000 230) 
PROTA L merune ta aiee tao tre a Ar Meer raat me 708, 300 4,177,600 17.0 
Female heads— 
INGichildten?2} . Aaemes es Oi), CRS ge 45,900 190,400 24.1 
ipchikd meter hehe eer. es bob bee nl 27,000 64,000 42.2 
AIC IGECHY etree Ais se Ut Oh a We SOR a 20,100 38, 500 52.3 
SCI TETIe e, calyes EN Pee a ree 12,900 20,900 61.9 
BIOL MOLECHUGLEN vite ee eh ee ae ea ee 17,300 25,900 66.8 
COTATI det OS bin of cle oe | anes 123,200 339, 700 36.3 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 


*A head of family is not necessarily a parent; he or she may have no children but may look after 
one or more dependants, such as an elderly parent. Heads with children 16 and over are also in this 
group. 


{Mostly married couples with no children or children 16 and over. 


35. According to 1967 data, the average income for all women heads of 


families was $2,536, compared with the average income of male heads of 
families of $5,821.22 


22 Op Cit. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 
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Table 6. Number of Families and Percentage Under Specific Annual Income 
by Sex of Head, Canada, 1967 


Percentage with Family 
Annual Income under 


Number of 2_________—__— 
Sex of Head Families $3,000 $2,000 $1,000 
Both Sexes 5. Pa ee ee ee kes 4,518,000 13) 229/, Sows 12975 
INE AL ere eee is ROS tee et RE rad ae OR 4,178,000 ils 4.9 ieS 
IRemale et ne). S05 Wee item oe eee 340,000 30.7 16.9 6.5 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Unpublished data. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. | 


36. While Canadian families generally have become more prosperous, — 


those headed by women have not kept pace. “Whether the head of the family 
was a man or a woman made a considerable difference in terms of income 
improvement over this 15-year period (1951-1965). The proportion of fami- 
lies with incomes under $3,000 and headed by women declined by only 24 per 
cent. This contrasted with a drop of 58 per cent in the case of families headed 
by men.”?3 


37. Women who are the heads of families are either widowed, divorced, 
separated, deserted or unmarried mothers, and they usually have dependent 
children. More than other families in the average population, these families 
headed by a woman tend to be supported by welfare assistance. In 1967, 
23 per cent of all families with female heads depended on government 
assistance as their major source of income, compared to six per cent of all 
families headed by males.74 Since the inception of the Canada Assistance 
Plan in 1966, many of the conditions and restrictions formerly imposed on 
mothers applying for mothers’ allowances have been changed or eliminated. 
In spite of this improvement, the welfare assistance payments now received 
are often tragically inadequate, as a few examples will show. 


38. In 1968, for a needy mother with two dependent children, social as- 
sistance rates, excluding rent, in various provinces (except Quebec) ranged 
from about $92 to about $119 a month. This represents a budget to cover 
food, clothing, utilities, household supplies and personal care. The Toronto 
Guides for Family Budgeting sets a minimum of $127.86 for the same needs. 
A rental allowance is paid in addition in most provinces, but it would appear 
that in many cases the allowance is quite inadequate. In large cities where the 


23 Op Cit. Economic Council of Canada. Fifth Annual Review. p. 120. 
24 Op Cit. Survey of Consumer Finances, 1968. 


) cost of living is higher, many families have to spend some part of their rental 
) allowance on food, clothing and other items, and thus fall into default on their 
| rent payments. 


39. Social assistance rates for the City of Montreal for 1969 have been 
published. The maximum monthly allowance for a one-parent family with 
one child is $125; with two children, $135, and so on with an increase of $10 
per child.2® If a mother needs assistance on a long-term basis, under the 
Quebec provincial scheme she will be paid according to different rates; a 
needy mother with one dependent child receives $95 a month; with two 
dependent children, $115 a month, and she is allowed $20 for each addi- 
‘| tional child. If she is a deserted wife, technically she is not entitled to 
assistance until six months after desertion, or until she has a judgment 
for judicial separation, although she may receive emergency assistance for 
the six-month period. 


40. Inadequate public assistance to sole-support mothers frequently leads 
to placing children in foster homes. One provincial assistance programme 
| gives the mother $20 a month for the care of a dependent child, yet is 
willing to pay a foster home from $60 to $75 a month to care for the same 
| child. It would seem much more desirable to pay a higher sum to the 
' mother to help her keep her family together. 


_ 41. Many briefs presented to the Commission described the plight of the 
| sole-support mother: “The biggest single and continuing problem of sole- 
| support mothers is a basic financial insecurity and a subsistence level of living 
_ which they have no real hope of improving”.2 “Women who are the sole 
- breadwinners for their families find that they suffer from the conditions which 
_ handicap women in our society, yet they are expected to function like men, 
in supporting their families.”°’ It is almost impossible for one adult to 
assume what is normally the responsibility of two, and the physical and 
mental strain involved has harsh consequences for these mothers, and results 
in a great deal of insecurity for their children. “Just as a couple will normally 
face the problems of existence with every chance of success, so the wife, 
when on her own, will find these same problems almost insurmountable. 
For this reason, society should be the substitute for the ‘second partner’ 
by means of programmes which provide moral, material and social 
Security. =" 


25 However the amounts may vary according to other factors. For example, there are three possible 
types of assistance: regular, special and emergency. 

26 Brief No. 146. 

27 Brief No. 319. 

28 Brief No. 256. 
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42. It is always difficult for a sole-support mother to decide whether she 
should take a job or stay at home with her family. In 1967, statistics show | 
that 56 per cent of women heads of families were out of the labour force, — 
as compared with nine per cent of male heads of families. In most low-in- | 
come families, when children grow up and begin working, the incidence of 
low income declines but in such cases all family members are likely to be 
working. In families headed by women, any working members are usually | 
the children or relatives other than the family head. This situation leads to — 
almost complete loss of income for the woman when her children leave 
home. 


43. If a woman who is the head of a family decides to take employment 
she is often faced with the problem that, with insufficient education or 
training, it is difficult for her to earn an adequate income. Nearly one half 
(49.1 per cent) of all female heads of families in 1967 had either only 
elementary school] education or no schooling; among the low-income families 
headed by a woman, 57.1 per cent of the women had only elementary 
schooling or in a few cases no schooling at all. Opportunities for the sole- 
support mother to upgrade her qualifications and acquire new skills must be 
greatly expanded. In the Chapters dealing with education and the family, we 
make recommendations for continuing education and for day-care centres. 


44, We believe that the solution to the pressing needs of the sole-sup- 
port mother is to provide her with a guaranteed annual income paid by 
the federal government. The same provision should be made for men who 
are single heads of families with dependent children. The poverty lines 
adopted by the Economic Council of Canada might serve as guidelines. 
Some indication of the numbers involved is shown in Table 5, which shows 
77,000 female heads of low-income families with dependent children under 
16 years of age. The number of low-income men who are sole-support 
parents is much smaller. Exact figures are not available. In 1967 at all in- 
come levels there were only 40,000 families consisting of fathers and chil- 
dren, but in some of these the children were adult, and only 19 per cent of 
these families had incomes under $3,000 a year. 


45. We recognize in principle the benefits of a guaranteed annual income 
for all Canadians. As a first step the income should be granted where the 
need is greatest, that is to single parents and especially to sole-support 
mothers who as a group represent a major category among the nation’s 
poor. The assistance would be restricted to a group of citizens who, due to 
circumstances beyond their control, are in a difficult and vulnerable position: 
their income is substantially below that of the average Canadian and the care 
of dependent children restricts their participation in the labour force. 


i 
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46. One method of providing a guaranteed annual income is through a 
negative income tax. Under this scheme, those whose incomes fall short 
of the statutory minimum are entitled to an allowance, just as those whose 
incomes exceed a statutory maximum have to pay an income tax. It should 
be noted that the allowance for child care recommended in the Chapter on 
the family would be counted as “income”, unlike the existing Family Allow- 
-ance which is tax exempt. 


_ 47. The negative income tax principle has already been introduced in 
the Guaranteed Income Supplement paid to old age pensioners. Sole-support 
mothers have a characteristic in common with the elderly: they have a 
tenuous relationship with the labour market and the question of work in- 
centives for them is of little concern to society. 


48. Therefore, we recommend that a guaranteed annual income be paid 
by the federal government to the heads of all one-parent families with 
dependent children. 


49. We recognize that many women with dependants other than children 
may be in difficult circumstances. However, some of these dependants such 
as the elderly or the disabled may have alternative forms of social allowances, 
and we have therefore singled out sole-support mothers as the group most 
urgently in need of over-all assistance. 


50. The guaranteed annual income would reduce expenditures under 
various federal and provincial assistance schemes. Any appraisal of costs 
would have to take into account the discontinuance of those benefits, as 
well as the additions to pre-tax income of such measures as the child 
allowance recommended by the Commission. 


51. A frequent objection to selective programmes of this kind is that they 
encourage abuse. It may be said that the proposed plan would encourage 
husbands to desert so that their families could receive the guaranteed 
annual income. We believe that this possibility will be reduced if the Assess- 
ment Branches attached to Family Courts, which we have recommended in 
the Chapter on the family, become fully operative. Procedures for establishing 
the financial responsibility of a husband for his family would be clearly defined 
through the Assessment Branches. There should be close co-operation be- 
tween Family Courts and the federal authority administering the Guaranteed 
Annual Income. 


Elderly Women 


52. In 1968, life expectancy for women in Canada was 75.6 years, com- 
pared to 69.0 for men. Population forecasts estimate that the number of 
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women in the older age groups will continue to increase more rapidly than 
the number of men and that, by the end of the century, nearly 57 per cent 
of the older population will be women.”® 


53. To be old means, far too often, to be poor. In 1967, there were 
223,000 families with heads 65 years of age and over, and 275,000 un- 
attached individuals in the same age group, with incomes below the poverty 
line. Many of the families included a second elderly person, usually the wife. 


54. The Guaranteed Income Supplement introduced in 1966 and subse- 
quent increases have somewhat improved the financial situation of many 
older people. Yet these increases have not moved them above the poverty 
line: the maximum old age pension payable in 1970 ($1,336.92) is still 
below the income limits used in estimating poverty. 


55. Older women are often widows*® who because their children have 
grown up and left home are no longer members of a family group. There are 
somewhat smaller numbers of elderly single, divorced and separated women. 
The 1967 statistics indicate that 262,000 women 65 and over are living alone. 
Among these women, 1967 statistics reveal that almost half are in the low- 
income groups and that this proportion represents no marked improvement 
compared with 1965 figures. Their reported average annual income was 


$1,936 in 1967, while the poverty line for individuals was $1,740 in the 


same year. 


56. The incomes of older women living in families appear to be still lower. 
They have not been reported separately, but statistics show the 1967 average 
income for all women 65 and over, regardless of family situation, to be 
$1,596. For all men in the same age group it was $3,044 in the same year.*? 


57. Such a high proportion of incomes below the poverty line probably 
indicates that many elderly women have only their old age pensions to live 
on. This confirms the fact apparent in the 1961 statistics, that elderly women 
living alone are primarily dependent on social security payments. According 
to the Report of the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging, 70 per cent 
of all women age 70 and over, compared to 40 per cent of all men in the 
same age group, had no income other than government pensions and 
allowances.*? 


29 Brown, T. M. Canadian Economic Growth. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965, Appendix E, Table 2, 
p. 283. 

30 The Senate of Canada. Final Report of the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1966, p. 3. 

3! Op cit. Income Distribution and Poverty in Canada. 1967, Table 5, p. 9. 

32 Op cit. Final Report of the Special Committee of the Senate on Aging. p. 13. 
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58. There are now at least four government programmes designed to pro- 
tect the aged against poverty: (1) a universal old age security pension; 
(2) a Guaranteed Income Supplement, which is implemented in the form of 
a negative income tax; (3) the Canada Pension Plan, under which payments 
are based on the contributor’s earnings; (4) various provincial programmes 
operating under the Canada Assistance Plan, with a 50 per cent federal con- 
tribution. 


59. Canada has had an old age pension plan since 1927. In 1951 the 
Old Age Security programme was introduced, under which the entire cost 
of a universal pension was assumed by the federal government. This scheme 
is tied to the cost of living and the benefit as of March 1970 was $79.58 
a month. In addition, a Guaranteed Income Supplement based on individual 
income is paid to a maximum of $31.83 a month, making a total possible 
Old Age Security payment of $114.41 or $1,336.92 a year. In 1968 there 
were 1,378,000 people receiving the old age security pension. Over half of 
them, 742,000, had very little or no additional income, and applied for all 
or part of the guaranteed income supplement. Many people between 65 and 
70 also find they must pay income tax because they are not eligible for 
the additional $500 tax exemption to which those over 70 are entitled. A 
higher exemption level should be introduced to remove people at this in- 
come level from the tax rolls, so that they do not pay income tax when their 
incomes are below the poverty level.** 


60. The Canada Pension Plan, introduced in January 1966, is of limited 
assistance to elderly people. Thousands of people now over 65 are ineligible 
because they did not contribute during their working years. Moreover, the 
Canada Pension Plan is restricted to people in the labour force and their 
dependants. A woman who has not worked outside her home is not eligible 
in her own right though she may receive a widow’s allowance. 


61. The Canada Assistance Plan provides public assistance through pro- 
vincial programmes to all individuals and families in need, and is frequently 
used to assist old age pensioners, or people between the ages of 60 and 65 
who are not yet eligible for pensions, when their total income is insufficient 
to maintain them. The public assistance rates, however, are not enough in 
many cases to lift incomes even to the poverty level of $1,800 for a single 
person in 1968. 

62. In spite of all this legislation, our aged population is in constant 


danger of sliding into poverty. The paradox is that this danger exists even 
when times are at their best: when the standard of living of those in the 


33 A basic exemption of $1,400 has been proposed in the White Paper on Taxation. Minister of 
Finance. Proposals for Tax Reform. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969. 
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labour force is rising most rapidly. During 1968, wages and incomes went 
up by 8.8 per cent; allowing for the increased cost of living, the gain was 
still over four per cent. At the same time, the aged who depend solely 
on their fixed old age security income had a decline in their purchasing 
power of about two per cent.*4 This is due to the fact that the consumer 
price index went up by over four per cent, while the cost-of-living increase 
tied to the Old Age Security benefits is limited to a two per cent rise. There 
is a widening gap between the standard of living of the aged and the way 
in which most of the rest of the population can afford to live. 


63. Old age usually brings a decline in health and a greater need for 
drugs and medical care. One woman on welfare testified at the hearings of 
the Commission that she received only $5 a month to cover the cost of drugs, 
although the prescription drugs she required for her heart ailment amounted 
to nearly $30 a month. The cost of care in a nursing home can quickly wipe 
out the small savings of a lifetime. 


64. Too often elderly women, single or widowed, are left behind in our 
society. Thousands are living lives of loneliness and deprivation. While not 
starving, they are undernourished at a time when they need a good diet to 
maintain their health. They live in inadequate quarters, such as draughty 
attics or damp basement rooms. The cost of housing appears to affect women 
more than it does men. The Special Committee of the Senate on Aging 


found that elderly women, despite very low incomes, tended to pay more 


for rental accommodation than elderly men. Low-cost housing projects for 
the elderly are in short supply and cannot begin to accommodate the number 
of applicants. 


65. Our conclusion is that Canada’s old age security system is based 
on an excellent formula of payments, but lacks generosity. If social rights 
are to be at all meaningful, the standard of living of the aged should not be 
allowed to decline when the general standard of living in the country is rising. 


66. Therefore, we recommend that (a) the Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment to the Old Age Security benefits be increased so that the annual in- 
come of the recipients is maintained above the poverty level, and (b) the 
Supplement be adjusted to the cost of living index. 


Poverty among the Indian, Métis and Eskimo Women of Canada 


67. If it is true that large numbers of the poor in Canada are women, 
_ the poorest are the Indian, Métis and Eskimo women. According to the 
economic consultants to the Carrothers Commission: “Their (Indian and 


34 Op. cit. Proceedings of the Special Committee Senate on Poverty. June 19, 1969, Appendix N, p. 
468. Canadian Welfare Council Submission. 
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Eskimo) incomes are so low as to bring them within the scope of the 
‘poverty’ problem of Canada and at the lowest and most depressed strata 
of that problem.’’*° Representations were made to this Commission concern- 
ing the hardships endured by women on the Indian reserves and in the 
northern territories, and the discrimination they encountered in white urban 
communities. A submission from the Alberta Native Women’s Conference 
urged “large-scale anti-poverty programs” because “the general economic 
and social conditions in which we are presently living are below the standard 
of living of the majority of Canadians.”°* The same brief made the following 
| proposal: “Whereas native persons have faced discrimination in housing and 
employment particularly in the cities, it is recommended that an educational 
program be provided for the white population as well as more strict enforce- 
ment of equal human rights laws.” 


68. Registered Indian and Eskimo people are excluded from the popula- 
tion sample used in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics surveys on income 
such as those taken in 1965 and 1967. The only figures available come from 
special surveys based on very limited samples. However, statistics con- 
cerning life expectancy and infant and maternal mortality are reliable in- 

dicators of general prosperity or the lack of it. Indians and Eskimos of 
Canada have a high fertility rate. According to the 1961 census for Canada, 
Indian women, who had just completed their fertility period, had given birth 
to an average of 6.7 children and Eskimo women to 6.5 children, twice the 
average for other Canadian women.*” In 1965-66 the infant mortality rate 
among registered Indians of Canada was 49 per 1,000 live births.** Among 
Eskimos, for the period 1963-66, it was 95 deaths per 1,000 live births, 
nearly five times the rate for all Canada.®® In 1967 the life expectancy of 
Eskimos of both sexes was estimated at 50 years. In 1968 it was about 
66 for Indian women, while the figure for all Canadian women was nearly 76. 


69. In 1965, 78.5 per cent of all Indian households had an annual income 
of less than $3,000; 54.5 per cent had less than $2,000 and 28.2 per cent 
less than $1,000.4° The Indian population derives a substantial proportion of 
its income from government assistance. The amount of public assistance 


35 Report of the Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the Northwest Territories. 
Vol. 1, Ottawa, 1966, p. 71. 

36 Brief No. 310. ; 

37 This is still a little lower than, for example, the rate reported for rural French Canadian women 
of the same age (6.9 children). Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of Canada 1961. Bulletin 
4, 1-8, Table H-4. 

38 Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Vital Statistics Section, unpublished data. 

39 Department of National Health and Welfare. Life Expectancy of Canadian Eskimos. Canada, 1969. 

40 A special survey by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, 1965. Op. cit. The Economic Council of Canada. Fifth Annual Review. Pp. 4 [ 
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paid to Indians was $29,644 million in the fiscal year 1968-69.*1 In a survey, 
Indian homes were found to be lacking sewers, septic tanks, toilets, running 
water, central heating and electricity. Poor housing conditions are a cause 
of serious health problems. The brief submitted to us by the Alberta Native 
Women’s Conference said, “...the health situation of many native persons 
is critical due to scarce field personnel, poor transportation facilities and 
lack of adequate facilities and staff in hospitals.” 


70. The economic situation of the Eskimo people is even more serious, 
if possible, than that of the Indians. According to a 1966 report,*? the 
average income of the Eskimo in the Northwest Territories was less than 
one-sixth that of the white Canadian, which would bring it to about $800 a 
year. This does not take into account the Eskimo’s income in kind derived 
from trapping, hunting and fishing. On the other hand, the cost of those 
goods that must be purchased with cash is substantially higher than in most 
other parts of the country. Public assistance payments constitute an important 
part of the income of the Eskimo people, as they do among Indian families. 


71. An increasing number of Indian girls and women are leaving the 
reserves to go to the nearest urban communities to look for work. Their 
background severely handicaps them, and many submissions at public 
hearings told of discrimination on racial grounds. Largely through their lack 


of education and experience and their sense of alienation, many eventually 


find themselves in trouble with the law. The provision of girls’ hostels, as 
we have recommended earlier in this Chapter, would be especially beneficial 
to young Indian girls who need a friendly and helpful environment as they 
enter urban life.* 


72. Women who come to the cities with husbands who are seeking 
work also have an extremely difficult time in caring for their families. Such 
existing organizations as the friendship centres in various cities across 
Canada should be enabled to extend their services to reach all Indian girls 
and women adjusting to a new way of living in the city. They should be 
staffed by native people and should provide social facilities, meals and in- 
formation about local services. They should be advertised through the rural 
settlements for the information of migrating families. Airports and bus 


41 Op. cit. Proceedings of the Senate Committee on Poverty. January 20, 1970, Appendix A, p. 142. 
Submission of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 

42 Op. cit., Report of the Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the Northwest 
Territories. p. 71. 

43 This proposal was also put forward in the brief from the Alberta Native Women’s Conference, 
which said: ‘“Whereas many young native girls move to the city without knowing what to expect, 
we recommend that half-way homes be established in cities where girls could live in for one to 
three months and receive information and guidance on employment possibilities, city services, 
educational opportunities, recreational facilities, budgeting, grooming, etc.” 
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terminals should display information to direct migrants who wish to make 
contact with their own ethnic centres. Therefore, we recommend that the 
federal government, the provinces, territories, municipalities and voluntary 
associations, in co-operation with native people, establish or expand friend- 
_ ship centres directed and stafied by people of Indian, Métis or Eskimo 
ancestry, to provide needed services. 


| Conclusion 


73. The specific situation of women in poverty was an unexpectedly signifi- 
cant finding in our investigation. We believe it has merited separate attention 
and we have made recommendations which have relevance only to the low- 
income groups. However, we have taken a different approach to such 
services as day-care centres, visiting homemakers, family planning clinics and 
greater educational and employment opportunities, and to the provision of 
child-care allowances. While these measures may be of greatest benefit to the 
poor, we believe they should be extended to the population as a whole. 
Selective policies not only stigmatize the services provided but may be more 
difficult to implement because they frequently receive less public support. 
Recommendations made in the Chapters on the family, the economy and 
education should therefore be considered as part of the changes which are 
needed to improve the position of poor women in Canada. 
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Chapter 7 


Participation of Women in Public Life 


‘Politics is not the possession of those who give it all their time, all their 
efforts. It belongs to everybody, and everybody ought to be involved 
in it.”’1 


Introduction 


1. The political process offers a wide variety of options for personal 
involvement. To be slightly involved means to vote, to read, and to watch 
political news reports and television programmes occasionally. At a higher 
degree of involvement one may contribute time or money to a political 
party or to an organization with a political objective. Much greater com- 
mitment would lead to offering to serve as a candidate for public office. 
To neglect to participate in any way has a negative impact. 


2. Canada could benefit from the contribution of many more women than 
are now involved in the political process. And women who are politically 
active gain a personal benefit in achieving a sense of identity with the 
community to which they belong. 


3. We have examined the way women participate at every level of the 
political process and looked for measures that would help to increase their 
participation. In this Chapter, we first review the political goals achieved 
by women and the extent to which they have used their political rights once 
obtained. In the final part of the Chapter we examine attitudes toward the 
participation of women in public life. 


The Background 


4. During the nineteenth century struggle for social justice and equality, 
women began to organize to demand “female emancipation”. Some were 
inspired by the democratic climate of the age, given such eloquent expression 
in the egalitarian statements of the French and American revolutions; some 
were reacting to economic and social pressures in their own experience. For 
the first time, women organized for purposes other than religious or 
charitable works. 


1 Mendés-France, Pierre. ‘‘The Mission of Politics’. Saturday Review. New York, May 31, 1969. 
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5. Fragmented at first, the feminist movement reached its peak in the 
early years of the twentieth century when the cry for women’s rights 
focussed on a single dominant issue—the franchise. Scarcely 50 years, and 
in some countries less, have passed since the protracted, often bitter and 
cruel, openly militant battle for women’s suffrage raged across several 
continents. Today, universal suffrage is taken for granted in most countries 
as a basic democratic right. 


6. It is, however, a relatively new concept. In ancient Athens where 
democracy originated, women, slaves, and people living outside the walls 
could not vote. Throughout western civilization, wherever the franchise was 
introduced it continued to be exclusively male and very limited. In Britain, 
it was established as the privilege and responsibility of men of property and 
position. In the United States, although the Declaration of Independence 
proclaimed “all men are born free and equal”, negro men, even those who 
were not slaves, were denied the vote until 1870. In Canada, where the 
parliamentary system was derived from Britain, only men voted? although 
from earliest days the property and income qualifications were such that an 
unusually high percentage of men were enfranchised. Men’s struggle to 
free the federal and provincial suffrage from property and income qualifica- 
tions took years and came slowly, province by province. 


—— 


7. Women’s struggle for the vote followed as a logical sequence, as part - 


of the continuing democratization of Canadian society. In Britain, women 
achieved the franchise in 1928. In the United States, they voted for the first 
time in the territory of Wyoming as early as 1869, and thereafter were 
given the franchise state by state. They won the federal vote in 1920. In 
Canada, women obtained the federal vote in 1918, but could vote in some 
of the provinces before that time. Manitoba, in 1916, was the first province 
to accord them the vote; Quebec, in 1940, the last. 


8. The Canadian movement for woman suffrage was influenced by ideas 
originating in France, Britain and the United States. In 1789, the egalitarian 
philosophy of the French revolution prompted a pioneer feminist, Olympe de 
Gouges, to draft a Declaration of Women’s Rights. Condorcet’s pamphlet 
“L’admission des femmes au droit de cité” was another early statement 
which failed to win acceptance until much later in the history of France. A 
woman suffrage movement was launched in 1870, but it was not until 1944 
that French women were accorded the right to vote. 


2 During the period 1809 to 1834 the women of Quebec voted on several occasions, under a liberal 
interpretation of the word “persons” which appeared in the Constitutional Act of 1791. Woman 
suffrage was specifically denied in a later act. 

Condorcet. “L’admission des femmes au droit de cité”. Paris, 1847-49. (Written 1790). 
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_ 9. In Britain, as early as 1792, the rights of women became an issue 
with the publication of a pamphlet by Mary Wollstonecraft entitled “A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women”. The woman suffrage movement 
gained strength in the mid-nineteenth century and in 1866 a petition, signed 
by 1,499 women, demanding universal suffrage was presented in the House 
of Commons by John Stuart Mill. His essay, The Subjection of Woment, 
became a feminist handbook. In 1903, the movement took a more militant 
turn with the organization of the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
largely through the efforts of Emmeline Pankhurst and her daughters, 
_Christobel, Sylvia and Adela. The British “suffragettes” first tried passive 
resistance such as refusing to register for the census. Later, taking their 
cue from male protestors of other days, they resorted to violence—disrupting 
public meetings, destroying mail, setting fire to houses and, when arrested, 
going on hunger strikes which were countered with forcible feedings. In 
1913, the militant Emily Davidson earned martyrdom for the cause by 
| throwing herself under the King’s horse at the Derby. However, when World 
War I broke out the next year, patriotic fervor brought the women’s 
campaign to a standstill. In 1918, women of 30 years of age and over were 
accorded the vote provided they were married or were householders or 
university graduates—severe limitations for women in those days. Ten years 
later, the so-called “Flapper Bill” eliminated the restrictions and lowered 
the voting age for women to 21 years so that women voted on equal terms 
with men. Women were not eligible to sit in the House of Lords until a bill 
to create life peers was passed in 1958. In that year, four women were 
appointed to the peerage and took their seats in the House of Lords. By the 
Peerage Act of 1963, the hereditary peeresses became eligible to sit in the 
House of Lords. 


10. In the United States, in 1848, a feminist vanguard held the first 
recorded convention on the rights of women. By the late 1890’s, women 
were voting in state elections in Wyoming, Utah, Colorado and Idaho, and 
the intensity and tempo of the demand were increasing. The suffragists 
organized protest marches, heckled Congressmen and Senators, chained 
themselves to the railings of the White House and, when jailed, went on 
hunger strikes. In 1919, the Congress of the United States adopted an 
amendment to the Constitution which gave women the right to vote in 
federal and state elections. It was adopted by the required three-quarters 
of the 48 states and became law in 1920. 


4 Mill, John Stuart. The Subjection of Women. London, Oxford University Press, 1912 (originally 
published 1869). 
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11. In Canada, in the nineteenth century, “votes for women” was a topic 
for debate in many of the women’s literary clubs, temperance unions and 
rural groups. By 1880, campaigns for woman suffrage were well underway. 
Local groups were formed with the vote their common objective but differ- 
ing sharply on how to attain it. They met and exchanged information in 
the kitchens, parlours and drawingrooms of their own homes, for in those 
days unescorted women did not frequent public places. Their political posi- 
tion was not quite the same in all the provinces. In Quebec, women with 
property qualifications had voted between 1809 and 1834. New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia had not expressly denied women the franchise until 1848 
and 1851 respectively, but there was no record that they had ever voted 
before that. In time, women’s wide-ranging discussions brought other legal 
disabilities to their attention. Delegations of women petitioned governments 
not only for the franchise but also for reform of the provincial and federal 
laws that bore heavily on women. “The link between reform legislation and 
woman suffrage impressed itself on . . . (these women’s) committees. By 
1911, women were voting in New Zealand, Australia, Tasmania, the Scan- 
dinavian countries and the American states of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
Idaho, Washington and California .. . In each of these areas woman suffrage 
had been followed quickly by changes in the social laws; by statutes that 
provided equal rights of guardianship between parents, that raised the age 
of marriage, protected the marriage survivor from poverty by will of the - 
deceased spouse, enforced maintenance, prevented destitution. Here was 
prima facie evidence that only when women could threaten or cajole with 
the power of the ballot could they expect immediate sweeping reforms, for 
elsewhere such legislation lagged. Nowhere in Canada did women vote, and 
nowhere in Canada did these humane principles obtain in law. It was proof 
that social reform could not be expected from law-makers who were unjust 
and unyielding over suffrage, and to the disillusioned women on . . . (these) 
committees woman suffrage stood revealed as the keystone of the arch of 
domestic legislation”.® 


12. Women in western Canada were the first to win the provincial fran- 
chise. In Manitoba, years of work by Lillian Thomas, Dr. Mary Crawford, 
Nellie McClung and their supporters ended with the coming to power of a 
new government pledged to introduce woman suffrage, and the passage of the 
woman suffrage bill in 1916. The same political pattern was repeated in 
most of the provinces and by 1919 women were eligible to vote in the pro- 
vincial elections and sit in the provincial legislatures of all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island and Quebec. Three years later, Prince Edward Island 
accorded women voting rights on equal terms with men. In Quebec, Idola 


5 MacGill, Elsie Gregory. My Mother, The Judge. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1955, Del22s 
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‘St-Jean, Thérése Casgrain, Flora Martel and others continued their cam- 
_paign for close to another two decades. To the customary annual delegations 
to the Premier, they added a petition to King George in 1936 and made 
known their views through a new medium, radio broadcasting. Following a 
change of government in 1939, the woman suffrage bill was passed in 1940, 
The self-governing Dominion of Newfoundland had enfranchised women of 
25 years of age and over in 1925. Any concern over the voting age was 
suspended in the nine-year period, 1934-1946, during which Newfoundland 
was governed from Britain, but in 1946 the age was reduced to 21 years. 
_ This was confirmed in 1948 by the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
Canada. 


13. Women obtained the federal vote and the right to sit in Parliament 
only by stages. As with most extensions of the franchise, the motive behind 
each stage was to win political support. The Military Voters Act of 1917 
which enfranchised soldiers and sailors in the Armed Services who were 
under 21 years of age, also enfranchised those women, mostly nurses, who 
_ were in the Armed Forces. Later in the same year, the government, to insure 
its return to power in the forthcoming election and support for the issue of 
military conscription, enfranchised some 500,000 women who had close 
relatives in the Armed Services, provided the women possessed the same 
qualifications for provincial voting as were required of male voters in their 
province or in the Yukon. The latter requirement was added because with- 
out it the federal franchise in Quebec would have been wider for women 
there than for men, since Quebec still retained a property qualification for 
provincial voting. The government was returned to power in the election of 
December 1917. In 1918, it kept its electoral promise by passing a 
women’s franchise act which extended the federal vote to women 21 years 
of age and over who possessed the same qualifications for provincial voting 
required for the male voters in their province or in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories. 


14. The passage of the Dominion Elections Act in 1920 freed federal 
voting from provincial voting qualifications by establishing a separate fed- 
eral voting list. It also affirmed the right of women to be elected to Parlia- 
ment. However, it was not until after World War II that universal suffrage 
pertained in Canada. Until then, Canadians of Chinese, Japanese and East 
Indian parentage had no vote unless they had served in the Armed Forces. 
A little later, men and women of certain religious sects that were exempt 
from military service were enfranchised. On July 1, 1960, the federal fran- 
chise was extended to a final group of previously disqualified people, the 
registered Indians of Canada. 
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15. Women in Canada received the vote on the following dates: 


NLGTOD Ames eee en aed en ere eee January 1916 
DaSkaChewanl wa ee ein ced nee ee teens March 1916 
PAIDEL Caters ene ec ns eee te eee eee April 1916 
British @ommolag ye eee April 1917 
ORATOR RO econ snare nee April 1917 
INO Vat SCOLA mer So RR tk een eee April 1918 
INGW PBIUDSWICKEe tent te ke eee April 1919 
PRINCE VE GWard. (Siang sete ore ee May 1922 
Dominion of Newfoundland .........00...0000.00.. April 1925 
0411 o/c Cees erie iia Wana R EW OREN Wee. die. 3 April 1940 
Bederal ¥5...c¢:i<ty-eyncnets toaga: getenc ate eae eee May 1918 


16. The reforms in social legislation that followed the enfranchisement of 
women seemed to justify the expectations of the early suffragists. The ad- 
vance was more rapid in some provinces than in others. However, by 1928, 
most provinces had introduced equal guardianship of children; mothers’ al- 
lowances; maintenance for deserted wives; maternity protection; minimum 
wages; the protection of labour, including child labour; protection for all 
children including adopted children, the children of unmarried mothers and 
juveniles appearing before the courts; and had raised the age for compulsory 
schooling and the age at which marriage could be solemnized within the 


province. At the federal level, the divorce law had been amended to estab-- 


lish “equality of cause” between wife and husband, and the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act had been passed. Whether or not these measures can be directly 
attributed to the influence of the woman voter, it is clear that the advent of 
woman suffrage coincided with the time when the attention of the law- 
makers, hitherto preoccupied with economic and financial concerns, turned 
to social matters. 


17. Although the right to vote and to hold public office was won by action 
in the legislatures, the right to sit in the Senate was won in court. Under 
Section 24 of the British North America Act, 1867, any qualified person 
could be summoned to the Senate. However, there was some uncertainty as 
to whether women could be classified as “persons”. Governments, when 
pressed to appoint a woman to the Senate, took refuge in the ambiguity of 
the Act. Eventually in 1927, five Alberta women® presented a petition to the 
federal government asking that the Supreme Court of Canada be required 
to provide an interpretation of the word “persons”. On April 24, 1928, the 


6 Henrietta Muir Edwards, Emily Murphy, Nellie McClung, Louise McKinney, and Irene Parlby. 
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court decided that “persons” did not include women’. The decision was ap- 
pealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and on October 18, 
1929, it ruled that “... the word ‘persons’ in Section 24 of the British North 
America Act includes members both of the male and female sex... and 
that women are eligible to be summoned to and become members of the 
Senate of Canada’’.® 


18. The suffragist movement had not envisaged a continuing role to 
encourage and persuade women to run for office, a right which was granted 
along with the franchise. Women can and do vote, but few women have 
been elected to public office, a development which it was assumed would 
logically follow. 


19. In the federal election of 1921 in which Canadian women first exer- 
cised the right to vote, Agnes Macphail, a country school teacher, ran as a 
candidate for the United Farmers of Ontario and became the first woman 
Member of Parliament. But very few have followed her lead. Between 1920 
and 1970 only 18 women were elected to the House of Commons. In the 

1968 election, only one woman, Grace MacInnis of the New Democratic 
Party, won a seat in the 264-member House. No woman sits on the Govern- 
‘ment benches and no woman is a member of the Official Opposition. 
Between 1920 and 1970, only 49 women were elected to provincial legis- 
latures, and in June 1970, 12 women were members in the provincial houses. 
There have been 134 federal and provincial elections between 1917 and 
June 1970, and 6,845 people have been elected. Of these, 67 were women, 
just under one per cent of the total. 


The small number of electoral victories for women is not necessarily 
a reflection of their unwillingness to run. In many cases women have run in 
constituencies where their party’s chances were slight. For example, the 
Liberal Party ran a woman against John Diefenbaker in Prince Albert in 
1965 and the Progressive Conservative Party put up a woman against Pierre- 
Elliott Trudeau in Mount Royal in 1968. This sort of “sacrificial lamb” 
situation is regarded with some resentment by women who are knowledgeable 
in public affairs. Of a total of 12,262 candidates in 15 federal general elec- 
tions, 300 or 2.4 per cent were women. In the 1968 election, there were 
967 candidates, of whom 34, or 3.5 per cent were women. But those elected 
were proportionately less, as Table 1 indicates. We discuss this problem 
further when we consider women’s role in political parties. 


7 “In the matter of a reference as to the meaning of the word ‘persons’ in Section 24 of the British 
North America Act, 1867”. Canada Law Reports. Supreme Court of Canada, 1928, p. OFT! 
8 “Henrietta Muir Edwards and others v. Attorney General for Canada and others.” Law Reports, 


Appeal Cases. 1930, p. 124. 
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Table 1. Women as a Percentage of Candidates and Elected Members, 
Federal General Elections 


Percentage 
of Women 
Elected 
Elections Candidates Members 
Federal general elections 1921-1968 inclusive ...........0....cccceseeeeeeeseeees 2.4% 0.8% 
BederaligeneralclectionaliS GS tomnlyceen neice erate eee ete eee 3D 0.4 | 


Source: Reports of the Chief Electoral Officer, Ottawa. 


1) Cabinet appointments are the prerogative of Prime Ministers or 
Premiers. At the national level, two women have been appointed to the Cabi- 
net: Ellen Fairclough in 1957 and Judy LaMarsh in 1963. Two others, 
Jean Wadds (1962) and Margaret Rideout (1966) have been parliamentary 
secretaries. At the provincial level, of the 12 women M.L.A.’s in June 1970, 
one is a Minister of Tourism, Hunting and Fishing; four are Ministers With- 
out Portfolio’. 


22. Two women have occupied the position of Speaker at the provincial 
level. One of them, Nancy Hodges, was the first woman in the Common- 
wealth to fill that position’®. 


23. In 1930, Cairine Wilson became Canada’s first woman Senator. Since 
then, 227 men and eight women"! have been summoned to the Senate. There 
has never been a woman Senator from the provinces of Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. 


24. As of January 1970, there were only four women Senators in a house 
with 102 seats. Such a situation cannot be explained by a lack of women com- 
petent to hold office. The main function of the Senate is to provide regional 
representation on a non-election basis and to assist in the lawmaking of 
Canada by providing ‘“‘a sober second thought” to decisions made by the 
House of Commons. We cannot believe that it is not possible to find some 50 
women in the 10 provinces who could fulfil the duties of a Senator. 


9 Claire Kirkland-Casgrain serves as Minister of Tourism, Hunting and Fishing in Quebec. Grace 
McCarthy, Isabel Dawson and Patricia Jordan are Ministers Without Portfolio in British Columbia, 
while Ethel Wilson holds a similar office in Alberta. 

10 Nancy Hodges became speaker of the British Columbia Legislature in 1949. Thelma Forbes was 
appointed to the speakership of the Manitoba Legislature in 1963. 

11 Cairine Wilson (Ontario, 1930), Iva Campbell Fallis (Ontario, 1935), Muriel McQueen Fergusson 
(New Brunswick, 1953), Marianne Beauchamp Jodoin (Quebec, 1953), Nancy Hodges (British 
Columbia, 1953), Florence Elsie Inman (Prince Edward Island, 1955), Olive Lillian Irvine (Mani- 
toba, 1960), Josie Alice Dinan Quart (Quebec, 1960), Mary Elizabeth Kinnear (Ontario, 1967). 
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25. In our opinion, the comparatively small number of women in the 
senate is an example of a social pattern which, even if it has not been pur- 
sosely established to eliminate women from important offices, nevertheless 
oroduces that result. It is probable that in this field, as in so many others, 
women are overlooked simply because it is not customary to consider that 
women might be appointed to certain political offices. In our opinion, this 
amounts to a generally unintentional—although at times intentional— 
discrimination. 


26. According to the criteria and principles we have accepted, in a normal 
situation women should not have special rights or special advantages and 
they should be appointed only on a merit basis. But what has happened in 
the Senate is not a normal situation. On a merit basis, women have been 
yverlooked. A device should therefore be adopted by which the situation 
could be systematically and progressively corrected. 


27. We do not suggest either a change in the constitution or the introduc- 
tion of a law to determine any strict procedure. However, we think that if 
any federal political party is seriously considering the importance of the 
participation of women in public life and the possibility of giving them equal 
opportunity with men, it should commit itself to supporting a mechanism by 
which women could have an equitable proportion of the Senate seats, what- 
ever the future of this institution and the evolution of its structure. 


28. There are a number of possible mechanisms. We propose one. There- 
fore, we recommend that two qualified women from each province be 
summoned to the Senate as seats become vacant, and that women continue 
to be summoned until a more equitable membership is achieved. 


29. The property qualification of $4,000 is a condition of eligibility for 
membership in the Senate. It would be difficult for many women to fulfil it. 
It is, in any case, an undemocratic stipulation, a vestige of the property 
qualification once required for the vote. Therefore, we recommend that 
financial qualifications for eligibility for membership in the Senate be 
abolished. 


(30/ at the municipal level, the proportion of women holding office appears 
to be somewhat higher than at the federal or provincial levels. But while 
information about the numbers of women who are Members of Parliament 
and Legislative Assemblies is readily available, there are no exact statistics 
on how many persons hold office in the 4,625 municipalities, large and small, 
recorded by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1968. The town of Tweed, 
Ontario, is unique in that its voters elected a fifth woman councillor to form 
an all-women council in September 1967. 
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31. Departments of government at all levels appoint committees and advi- 
sory bodies composed of people with special expertise or interest pertinent. 
to the work of the department. Sufficient consideration does not seem to 
have been given to the appointment of qualified women to these positions 
which fill an increasingly important function in public life. Consequently, 
some half of the population contributes almost nothing to economic and 
social policy making in Canada. We hope that the time has come when 
authorities are prepared to make a special effort to correct the imbalance in so, 
far as women are concerned. We have discussed these auxiliary agencies 
of government in the Chapter on the economy and have made recommenda- 
tions concerning the appointment of a greater number of qualified women. 
We consider it of particular importance that several women be appointed to 
the newly-constituted (1970) federal Law Reform Commission since this, 
Commission will probably set the priorities in law reform for the next 
decade. 


32. The appointment of judges is also the prerogative of government. 
Women are needed as judges to widen the experience of the judiciary. Fur- 
thermore, few other appointments would do more to establish in Canada 
an image of woman equal in authority to man. In 1969, there were 889 
judges and magistrates in Canada; 14 of them were women, of whom only 
one!? was a member of a superior court. No woman has ever sat on the 
Supreme Court of Canada or on any of the provincial Courts of Appeal. 
In this connection, the Honourable J. C. McRuer, former Chief Justice of 
the Ontario Supreme Court, stated! in 1968: “There is not one woman on 
the Supreme or County Court Bench in Canada. I do not suggest that a 
woman should be appointed to the Bench because she is a woman, but I 
do say that there are many women who are practising at the Bar of Canada 
who would make better judges than some of the men that have been ap- 
pointed. A woman lawyer has the right to be considered for appointment 
to the Bench on her merits as any other member of the Bar, and only merit 
should be considered in making an appointment to the Bench”. We are in 
complete agreement with this statement. If the proposed Federal Court of 
Canada is set up, we hope that qualified women will be considered when 
appointments are made. We believe that women are needed at all levels of 
the law to build up faith in the law and the courts as a neutral force that 
treats all people equally. 


33. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government and the prov- 
inces name more women judges to all courts within their jurisdictions. 


12 Madame le Juge Réjane L.-Colas was appointed a puisne judge of the Quebec Superior Court, 
February 1969. 

13. McRuer, The Honourable J. C. ‘The Task Ahead.” An address to the National Conference on 
Human Rights, Ottawa, December 1968. 
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34. Legislative and judicial offices held by women in 1969 are summarized 
n Table 2. 


Table 2. Numbers and Percentages of Women in Selected Legislative 
and Judicial Offices, 1969 


Women 
Total Number Percentage 
PARRTISCTOIECE OLNINMON Sea net eic ies dacre teas cts eecseacteencuahsuicescenncese 264 1 0.4% 
ONPG! TECTCI ETI TIRES SSN eae. bo eee ee eer nee eee 634 14 Dae 
ESET ea LS MRR Re Ae ee ee eee Gus ackete cous suk Soh Wan cedant-efSlsszaasebare 102 4 3.9 
Federal, Provincial and Municipal Courts*...........0...::0+ 889 14 N58) 


*Does not include quasi-judicial offices. Source: Walters, Susan, ed. Canadian Almanac and 
Directory for 1969. Toronto, Copp Clark, 1969, 


35. In order to involve young people in political life, a group of parlia- 
mentary interns was employed in 1970. They were chosen from among 
university students whose subjects suggested a possible interest in politics: 
political science, law, history, and journalism. They were appointed as assis- 
tants to Members of Parliament for a period of 10 months, after which a 
further group was to be chosen. A scholarship of $6,000 each was contribu- 
‘ted by the Donner Canadian Foundation™ and the programme is adminis- 
tered by the Canadian Political Science Association. The selection committee 
of men included two chairmen of university political science departments, 
a political science professor and the Clerk of the House of Commons. Of 
(129 applicants, 33 were women. Twenty were selected for oral interviews, 
including four women. Of the 10 hired, one was a woman. We strongly urge 
that this internship programme be continued and that women be added to 
the selection committee. 


36. One of the important duties of a citizen is to serve as juror in civil or 
criminal trials. The qualifications for jury duty are determined by provincial 
laws. In Quebec and Newfoundland, women are not eligible for jury duty. 
In some provinces, if they do not wish to serve, they are excused solely on 
the ground that they are women. In others, they are not required to appear 
unless they give notice of their willingness to serve. In only two provinces, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia, do they serve under the same conditions 
as men. In the Yukon and Northwest Territories men and women are equally 


14 A charitable organization which disperses funds in many fields, such as legal and penal reform, 
| Canadian foreign policy, medical research. 


| 
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eligible. We see no reason why women should not in all cases carry the same| 
responsibility to perform this important duty as men. In all parts of Canada| 
people are not required to serve on a jury if they are performing indis- 
pensable services or if a conflict of interest may arise. The same grounds of] 
ill health or special obligation that enable men to claim exemption should 
be applied to women. 


37. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces, which have not already 
done so, require women to be liable for jury duty on the same terms as men. 


Other Countries | 


38. Canada’s record in regard to women in public office is similar to that 
of other western countries. No country appears to approach equality, al- 
though in Sweden, 1968 figures show that 25 per cent of the lower House’ 
and 10 per cent of the Senate were women. The high status of Swedish 
women in other aspects of society undoubtedly contributes to their greater 
acceptance in the political field. 


39. In Britain, 4.1 per cent of the Members of the House of Commons 
(26 out of 630) elected in 1966 were women, and reflected the percentage 
of women (4.7 per cent) among the candidates. The 1970 election again 
returned 26 women. Women are very active at the local level in Britain, 
especially in the London County Council where they have accounted for as 
much as 40 per cent of the membership. 


40. In France, in 1968, the 487-member National Assembly included 
eight women (about 1.6 per cent). The situation at the municipal level was 
little better, with women occupying about two per cent of the Council seats. 


41. In the United States, there have been 10 women Senators since the 
election of Anne Martin in Nevada in 1918. After the 1968 election, only 
one woman, representing one per cent of the membership, sat in the Senate. 
In 1916, four years before American women received the federal franchise, 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana became the first woman to be elected to the 
House of Representatives. After the 1968 election, the 10 women sitting 
in the 435-member House of Representatives accounted for 2.3 per cent of 
that body. In the state legislature, women held some four per cent of the 
total of 9,400 seats. The President of the United States appoints his cabinet 
from outside the ranks of Congress and up until 1970 only two women had 
been selected for Cabinet positions. 
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42. The U.S.S.R. has a much better participation rate, particularly at the 
lower levels of government. In 1966, women delegates to the Supreme 
Council constituted 28 per cent of the total membership. On local councils 
‘women comprised 42 per cent of the total, while 27 per cent of the members 
jof executive committees of municipal councils were women. 


1) 43. As of June 1970 the Prime Ministers of India, Ceylon and Israel were 
‘women. Since independence, the women of India have achieved a relatively 
high participation rate in government and politics. They have been governors 
‘of states, and, in 1969, there were 27 women out of a total of 500 deputies 
‘(about five per cent) in the lower house of the National Congress and 17 
out of a total of 240 (about seven per cent) in the upper house. An Indian 


‘woman was president of the General Assembly of the United Nations for 
‘the term 1953-54 and a Nigerian woman for the term 1969-70. 


| Political Parties in Canada 


44. Woman suffrage was won by public campaigns, but the election of 
women candidates depends on party structure and procedure. It is at this 
point that women have found it exceedingly difficult to progress toward a 
fairer representation. Women face two obstacles: a reluctance on the part 
of male party officials to take a chance on admitting women when they are 
not convinced that women can do the job as well as they can, and a certain 
reluctance on the part of most established women’s organizations to aban- 
don their position of nonpartisanship in political affairs and to support 
qualified women for public office. According to a study prepared for the 
Commission: “In general they (women) appear to feel easier in... para- 
political involvement than in political commitments in the party sense. This 
attitude has perhaps been fostered by the women’s organizations which are 
‘non-partisan for practical reasons, but sometimes seem almost to imply that 
neutrality is a positive goal.” Thus there has been little organized backing 
for women to encourage their participation in electoral campaigns. 


45. Women do, of course, belong to political parties. Three major 
parties, Liberal, Progressive Conservative and New Democratic, maintain 
organizations at the constituency, provincial and federal levels, each with 
elected executive bodies. These organizations maintain the party machinery 
between elections and intensify their activity during election campaigns. 


46. In general, women play a supporting role in the party structure. With 
few exceptions the Liberal and Conservative parties, following long-estab- 
“lished traditions, provide for separate women’s associations at each level. 
- Originally established in the 1920’s and 1930’s, these organizations sought to 


| 
aI 
| 
/ 
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provide political education for women as newly enfranchised voters. Within | 
the party hierarchy, women’s groups are seen as auxiliary to the main associa= 
tions. The decision-making powers are vested in what for many years were, 
and in some places still are, referred to as the men’s associations. The activi- 
ties of women’s groups are directed predominantly to study sessions and to 
servicing the party-staffing committee rooms, canvassing, organizing meet- 
ings, sponsoring special functions to raise funds and performing many 
necessary but routine chores which should be the responsibility of a com- 
mittee and not specifically allotted to the women’s groups. | 


47. The women’s associations have not accepted as part of their function 
the task of supporting women contestants for election to the top policy- 
making positions in the party or of supporting women candidates as they | 
do in some countries. None of the women candidates or elected Members, — 
interviewed in the study mentioned earlier, considered that membership in | 
a women’s association had been a determining factor in her decision to run 
for office. Responsibility for election strategy, the development of policy, the 
advertising campaign, the selection of personnel, the collection and dispersal 
of party funds rests primarily with men. This division of responsibility does 
not arise from deliberate policy but results from a general acceptance, by 
women as well as men, that women’s role in politics is primarily supportive. 
The women’s associations constitute basically a group of volunteers dedi- 
cated to getting the party’s male candidates elected. 


48. The impression gained from interviews with men and women active 
in politics is that the women’s associations divert energies into the mechanics 
of running the party that could be more effectively used at other levels. Some 
went so far as to state that separate women’s associations hinder rather than 
help the participation of women at policy-making levels; that they are a 
deterrent rather than an asset to women who wish to contribute in more 
significant ways. 


49. It must be concluded that the women’s organizations in the Liberal 
and Progressive Conservative parties are outside the mainstream of party 
business. One of the first women’s groups to accept this fact and vote to 
amalgamate with the main association has been the Ontario Women’s Liberal 
Association. But for the most part women appear to have a vested interest 
in their separate organizations. They are bolstered by the praise, frequently 
patronizing, of party leaders who pay tribute to their loyalty and devotion. 


50. Apart from ex officio appointments guaranteed by reason of their posi- 
tion in women’s associations, few offices are held by women at the constitu- 
ency, provincial and national levels of the Liberal and Progressive: Conserva- 
tive parties. Only three women have ever been elected as officers of their 
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_party’s senior national body.!® Until fairly recently the composition of annual 
“meetings and leadership conventions of these two parties was also pre- 
dominantly male. Although men still constitute a much higher percentage of 
the delegates than women, the introduction by both parties of a mandatory 
‘requirement that at least one delegate from each constituency be a woman 
| has greatly increased the representation of women at national and provincial 
gatherings. This new regulation was reflected in the 1967 and 1968 leader- 
ship conventions of the Progressive Conservative and Liberal parties: 16.5 
| per cent and 15.3 per cent respectively of the delegates were women. 


) «51. In both parties, a small but growing group of women reject the tra- 
ditional division of functions between men and women party workers and 
| repudiate the status of second-class membership which the auxiliary organi- 
_ zations carry in relation to the “senior” association. These women are making 
their way directly into the main constituency associations. They are becoming 
involved in the formulation of policy and the managing of campaigns. They 
are extending their interest and influence beyond those matters usually called 
“women’s problems” to every question in the social and economic spectrum. 


52. The Co-operative Commonwealth Federation-New Democratic Party 
(CCF-NDP) has never had a separate women’s organization. It has had 
federal and provincial women’s committees which were, in effect, standing 
committees. Women, as well as men, are full members of the constituency, 
provincial and federal associations. In theory, men and women are equally 
responsible for all functions, although in practice women have found them- 
selves assigned more often than men to routine tasks. Three of the national 
offices are at present held by women”, and 17 women hold seats on the 
109-member Federal Council. An attempt to enlarge this number was made 
at the 1969 NDP convention when a constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed to raise the mandatory representation from five to 25. It was supported 
by 50 per cent of the votes cast, but failed to gain the necessary two-thirds 


majority. 


53. The fourth party represented in the federal house, the Ralliement des 
Créditistes, has two women on its central executive’. 


15 Pauline Jewett, National Vice-President of the Liberal Party, elected 1966 and still holding that 
office in June 1970; Gervaise Brisson, National Vice-President of the Liberal Party, elected 1968 
and still holding that office; Flora MacDonald, National Secretary of the Progressive Conservative 
Party, November 1966-March 1969. ! ‘ ; rete 

16 Mary Eady, Federal Treasurer; Peggy Prouse, Vice-President; Marian Bryden, member of the 


Federal Executive. : . , 
17 Judith Richard, National Secretary; Alice Borgia, National President of Women. 
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54. Voluntary and public bodies in general lose much by the segregation 
of their members. We believe that the public life of Canada would benefit 
from the full participation of women and that women should be accorded 
full access to political affairs through the party structure. 


55. Therefore, we recommend that women’s associations within the politi- 
cal parties of Canada be amalgamated with the main bodies of these parties. 


56. More women have run as candidates for the CCF-NDP than for the 
Liberal or Progressive Conservative parties. In 1965, 16 women ran as NDP 
candidates, eight as Liberals, and six as Progressive Conservatives. In the 
1968 federal election, out of 34 women candidates, 21 had an NDP affilia- 
tion, five were Progressive Conservatives, one was a Liberal and the remain- 
ing seven were from smaller parties or were Independents. 


57. Figures quoted earlier show that only 2.4 per cent of all candidates 
in the 15 federal elections since 1921 have been women. Clearly the parties 
give no priority or planning to the recruitment of women as potential candi- 
dates. While no obvious effort is made to discriminate against them, neither 
is any determined effort made to encourage qualified women to offer to serve 
as candidates. The history of Canadian political parties is full of examples 
of the recruitment from outside their own ranks of outstanding men to serve 
as candidates, often with the expectation of cabinet appointments. We see 
no reason why outstanding women should not be recruited just as vigorously. 


58. The decision to enter the electoral lists is, in the final analysis, up to 
the individual. Interviews with women who have been successful at the polls 
federally and provincially indicate the factors which have influenced that 
decision. The major positive influences cited include: an early environment 
which provided contact with politically concerned people; personal involve- 
ment in community affairs and social issues; prior election to municipal 
governments (seven of the 27 women interviewed reported such experience) ; 
membership in the party organizations and experience as party workers. Of 
the 18 women'!® who have been elected to the House of Commons since 
1921, six were widows of former Members of Parliament and one was the 
wife of a former Member of Parliament. Two of the widows were also the 
daughters of former MPs. Occupation does not appear to have been a deter- 
mining factor in the recruitment of women candidates. Occupations pre- 
viously held by the women interviewed were varied, but can generally be 


18 Agnes Macphail, Martha Black, Dorise Nielsen, Cora Casselman, Gladys Strum, Ellen Fair- 
clough, Margaret Aitken, Sybil Bennett, Ann Shipley, Jean Wadds, Judy LaMarsh, Margaret 
Macdonald, Isabel Hardie, Pauline Jewett, Margaret Konantz, Eloise Jones, Margaret Rideout, 
Grace MacInnis. 


| 
! 
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described as having a degree of visibility or status. Women are under- 
represented in law and business, the occupations from which the majority 


of male Members of the House of Commons are recruited. 
| 
| 


59. The interviews revealed a number of impediments to women seeking 
candidature: in particular, prejudice in the constituency associations, inade- 
quate financial resources and limited mobility. The constituency association 
has autonomy in the selection of the candidate and jealously guards this 
right. It is at the constituency level, according to the women interviewed, 
that disparagement of women candidates and the belief that a woman candi- 
date will lose votes are usually encountered. Women who have been success- 
ful at the polls confirm that winning the nomination is a more formidable 
hurdle than winning the election. 


_ 60. Under our present system of financing elections, few candidates come 
through campaigns without having accumulated sizeable debts. The high cost 
of running a campaign has been a deterrent to many people who might other- 
wise have offered themselves as candidates and costs are increasing with 
‘each succeeding election, primarily because of the increasing use of tele- 
vision. In the 1965 federal election campaign, the average campaign ex- 
penditure was $6,835 among 454 candidates (out of 1011 official 
candidates) who answered a questionnaire’. Five per cent of these candi- 
| dates reported spending more than $20,000 on their campaigns. The highest 


expense reported was $49,000. 


61. It is already apparent that finding sufficient funds to wage a campaign 
is difficult for most male candidates. For women candidates, the majority 
| of whom are financially dependent or who have less access than men to the 
economic community, the difficulties of raising funds are multiplied. Several 
reform proposals have been brought forward by government committees and 
other bodies to ease the financial burden for candidates. 


62. Some Canadian firms have established generous policies that enable 
their employees to stand for election with minimum risk to their careers. 
These include leave of absence with pay throughout the election campaign 
fficial party candidate and job security for the 
legislative term served; and leave without pay if holding a full-time position 
on a municipal council or school commission or when serving a temporary 
- government assignment. These and other forms of subsidization, along with 
shorter campaigns, would be especially helpful to women seeking public 


office. 


for an employee who is an o 


19 Committee on Election Expenses. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966, p. 411. 
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63. Mobility is an important factor in the decision of a woman to enter | 
politics as a candidate. It is still considered unsuitable for the mother of. 
young children, but not for the father, to leave home for five days a week | 
for the greater part of the year. It is still usual for the husband’s career and | 
not the wife’s to determine where the family will live. The number of | 
women who might otherwise be available as candidates is greatly reduced 
for these reasons. However, it has been estimated that most Members enter | 
the House of Commons for the first time when they are between the ages of | 
35 and 507° and women are less likely to have small children in their care | 
at this stage of their lives. A more equitable sharing of the care of children 
by husband and wife and an extension of child care facilities should help | 
to make possible the candidature of women who wish to enter public life. 


Other Voluntary Associations 


64. It appears to have been much easier for Canadian women to engage 
in politics indirectly than to run for elected office. Professional and commun- 
ity organizations of many kinds are constantly in touch with the work of 
government and exert considerable pressure on the legislative process in 
matters within their spheres of interest. Such organizations develop public 
understanding of the subject of their concern by discussing, studying, form- 
ulating policies, spotting emerging issues, urging courses of action at all 
levels of government, sending delegations and presenting briefs, petitioning 
and canvassing elected representatives. One example that might be cited 
from among many was the active lobbying of the Canadian Consumers 
Association, led for the most part by women, which contributed to the 
establishment of a new government department to deal with consumers’ af- 
fairs. Another example is the Elizabeth Fry Society which campaigned 
vigorously until the federal government abandoned its plan to build a woman’s 
prison at Cornwall, Ontario. 


65. Another approach to formulating social policy and exerting political 
pressure is through organized conferences or seminars on particular issues. 
This process typically brings together a cross-section of government and 
non-government experts, elected representatives and the public, to discuss 
and recommend policy. The scale ranges from the neighbourhood to the 
nation. Within the last few years, there have been national conferences on 
children, aging, the family, and housing. In each of these, a number of 
women participated actively in organization and leadership and many women 
were in attendance. 


20 Ward, Norman. The Canadian House of Commons’ DESIG Toronto, University of Tor- 
onto Press, 1950, p. 118. 
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66. The Association of Women Electors of Metropolitan Toronto sends 
‘observers to meetings of official municipal bodies and formulates policy on 
leritical local issues. Other organizations, notably the National Council of 
Jewish Women, promote study of political structures and procedures through 
well-developed educational programmes. The Voice of Women, through 
briefs and presentations to the government, works to promote world peace. 


67. Other women’s organizations exert political pressure, in varying 
degrees, through study and discussion. There are 49 national women’s organ- 
izations listed by the Women’s Bureau of the Canada Department of La- 
bour, and most of them consider it part of their function to express their 
position on various social and economic questions. Among the well- 
‘established are the National Council of Women, the Federated Women’s 
Institutes of Canada, the Cercle de Fermiéres, L’ Association féminine d’Edu- 
cation et d’Action sociale, the Fédération des Femmes canadiennes fran- 
-gaises, the Canadian Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
and the Canadian Federation of University Women. Reforms have been 
advocated by such groups in, for example, equal pay legislation, taxation, 
divorce and abortion laws, penal reform and child welfare. There are other 
associations that perform similar functions at provincial and other levels. 
A more detailed review of women’s voluntary associations and their role in 


| | 
Canadian society appears in the Chapter on the economy. 


68. A characteristic of the 1960’s was the emergence of protest groups 
expressing strong convictions on various social questions and making plain 
their feeling of frustration both with constitutional government and with 
_ established political and social organizations. Large numbers of women, par- 
ticularly young women, are attracted to this contemporary mode of political 
expression. Many are not joining the traditional associations, which some of 
_ them regard as having a too middle-class and too middle-aged membership, 


as well as, often, too limited objectives. 


69. Other protest groups have been organized by welfare recipients and 
others with low income in urban centres. The impetus for the organization 
and leadership of tenants’ associations in the larger cities of Canada has come 
from women who constitute a large part of the membership. Their aims are 
the establishment and maintenance of low income housing, rent control, and 
community control over the problems of housing. Women who live on 
welfare are protesting many aspects of public assistance and other issues 
affecting poor people. The Just Society in Toronto is one such group in which 
women are providing vocal and militant leadership. 
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70. The Women’s Liberation Movement in Canada originated in a women’s 


caucus of the Student Union for Peace Action, as a result of dissatisfaction | 
with the clerical and routine chores assigned to young women in the students’ — 
peace movement. It has expanded to become a vigorous advocate of a new 


role for women in every aspect of life. In the spring of 1970, its members 
demonstrated in the House of Commons and on Parliament Hill for a re- 
peal of abortion laws. 


71. Having originated in the student left, the Women’s Liberation move- | 
ment sees its objectives for women as part of a wider social and economic — 
reform. Other groups, including the New Feminists, are not directly con-_ 
cerned with political ideology and are solely dedicated to changing the | 


position of women in society. 


72. It is clear that these groups reflect dissatisfaction with the usual chan- — 


|| 


| 
i! 


nels of political communication. They also reflect a degree of impatience — 


that will not be mollified by efforts to bring them into the established organi- 
zations. It seems likely that they will continue independently, and they may 
radically alter the present array of women’s associations. 


73. It is too early to say whether they will serve any more effectively than 
the older voluntary organizations to introduce their members to direct politi- 
cal action—which means election to Parliament, legislatures and municipal 
councils. 


74. Election to political office and having a say in the policy-making of 
political parties are the main ways of obtaining political power in Canada. 
Women will not have an equal opportunity to take advantage of these steps 
to power as long as they are hampered by their own diffidence, the dis- 
paragement and hostility of others, or by lack of mobility due to family 
responsibilities. 


Analysis of Involvement 


75. Several attempts have been made to analyze the degree of women’s 
interest in politics and the reasons for their non-participation at higher 
levels. ‘Women’s interest is, in general, assumed to be less than men’s and 
most studies of political behaviour reach this conclusion.21 However, an 
analysis of voting and of general potitical interest in Canada shows a very 
slight difference between women and men. Voting turnout was examined in 


21 Regenstrief, Peter. The Diefenbaker Interlude. Toronto, Longmans Canada Ltd, 1965, p. 95. 
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a recent study of voters in the 1968 federal election.” The study included 
1,388 men and 1,379 women eligible to vote. Of these, 86.8 per cent of the 
‘men, or 1,205, said they had voted in that election. Among the women, 84.2 
Iper cent, or 1,161, said they had voted. The same degree of similarity 
emerged when they were asked whether or not they had voted in all federal 
| and all provincial elections for which they had been eligible. 


| 76. In a study of the 1965 general election2* it was reported that: “.. . 
about 3 per cent more men than women vote regularly and the difference is 
constant in both federal and provincial elections. However, when we look at 
the differences by province, some interesting findings appear. In Quebec and 
Ontario more men than women vote, but in the Maritimes the position is 
reversed . . . The differences (between men and women) are not as great 
as we would have expected .. .” Dealing with the question of interest in 
politics, the author goes on: “Twelve per cent fewer females than males 
_ expressed themselves as being interested in politics. The regional distribu- 
tion of this particular difference is especially interesting. In Ontario the dif- 
_ ference between men and women is only 4 per cent (76 per cent of men and 
72 per cent of women expressing interest in politics), but in Quebec the dif- 
_ ference rises to 22 per cent, as only 53 per cent of Quebec women expressed 
an interest in politics ...” 


77. The author claims that in urban industrialized areas the difference in 
political participation between men and women is vanishing. A survey made 
for the Commission in Quebec gives added credibility to the difference 
between the interest levels of women in rural and urban areas.?* Consistently, 
more women in Metropolitan Montreal reported they were greatly interested 
in politics than did women outside Montreal. This difference related less to 
municipal politics (six per cent) than to provincial politics (eight per cent) 
or federal politics (13.5 per cent). 


78. The 1968 Meisel survey indicated that 40 per cent of the 1,379 
women in the sample had been very much interested in the federal election 


that year. 


22 Data provided by Professor John Meisel of Queen’s University from a study of the 1968 Canadian 
federal election, based on interviews with 2,767 individuals included in a national sample drawn 
from the voters’ lists. Henceforth data derived from this survey will be identified as the 1968 


23 Van Loon, Richard. Canadian Political Participation. an unpublished Ph.D. thesis, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, 1968. Data derived from a national sarvey done in 1965 by Converse, Meisel, Pinard, 
Regenstreif and Schwartz. Henceforth this thesis will be referred to as the Van Loon study. 

24 The Participation of Women in Politics in Quebec. a research project undertaken by the Quebec 
Federation of Women, under Professor Francine Dépatie, Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women in Canada, 1969, based on a survey conducted in the fall of 1968. 
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79. Another indication of political interest is shown in the Van Loon 
study with 70 per cent of all women in 1965, as compared with 75 per cent 
of all men, reporting that they took the trouble to read about politics in the 


newspapers, while 11 per cent of women as compared with 15 per cent of | 


men said they attended political meetings. 


80. In moving up the scale to more aggressive forms of political activity, 
women’s participation in relation to that of men declines. The 1965. national 
survey, which formed the basis for the Van Loon study, asked respondents 


whether they tried to convince other people of how they should vote. Such © 


efforts at persuasion require a high degree of conviction and great self-as- 


surance. The study showed that 16 per cent of women, compared to 30 per — 


cent of men, reported this degree of political activity. 


81. There is a wide gap between the relatively simple act of voting and 
the higher levels of political activity, as far as women are concerned. Most 
of the women eligible to vote in the 1968 federal election did so, but only 
3.5 per cent of the candidates were women. 


82. The 1968 Meisel survey used a scale of political efficacy, derived from 
a number of questions probing the confidence people have in their ability to 
influence politics. According to this scale, of the respondents (1,388 men 
and 1,379 women) only 123 had an extremely high sense of efficacy. Two- 
thirds of these very confident people were men; one-third were women. 
Women were in the majority in the group that set their own efficacy very 
low. 


83. The Commission’s survey in Quebec took note of women’s view of 
the competence of women generally to play an important role in politics. 
When asked why in their opinion fewer women than men became candidates 
for election, the majority of their responses had to do with women’s unsuit- 
ability for the position. Of the total number of respondents, 34.1 per cent said 
women do not have the necessary background to become candidates and 
23.5 per cent said that a woman’s chief role is to care for her family. An- 
other reason cited was that “They do not have the time” (10.9 per cent) 
which might also be interpreted as unsuitability, while a minority blamed 
the political process: 10.4 per cent said: “Men do not encourage their 
candidacy” and 11.5 per cent said: “They have less chance of being elected.” 
Those who gave other reasons or did not reply were 10 per cent of the total. 
A great many of the women respondents to this survey indicated their belief 
that a woman’s role is supportive in society generally and that her home 
responsibilities should be her first consideration. However, it should be 
pointed out that in the Van Loon study the women of Quebec appeared to 
have considerably less interest in politics than Canadian women elsewhere. 


| 
| 
; 
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84. These limited surveys suggest that there is much to be learned of the 
relationship between political involvement and the self-image of women. 
Further studies on a wider scale could be usefully undertaken. 

85. In February 1969, the Canadian Institute of Public Opinion published 
a poll which asked: “Do you think Canada would be ruled better or worse 
if women had more say in politics?” Opinion was divided fairly evenly, with 
the largest group (36 per cent) claiming it would make no difference. The 
‘next group (32 per cent) felt Canada would be governed better if women 
had more say. They based their opinion on simple justice (“should be 
equal”) and on affirmation of women’s good qualities. A smaller group (24 
per cent) were against women having more say, giving their belief in men’s 
superiority as their most significant reason, along with the belief that women 
should be in the home raising their families. Eight per cent had no opinion. 


86. In another poll in 1964, the Institute tried out the question: “If your 
party chose a woman as federal leader, and if she was qualified for the job of 
Prime Minister, would you vote for her?” Three-quarters of the respondents 
were willing to vote for a woman under these circumstances. It is possible 
that party loyalty played some part in the results of this poll, but the two 
public opinion surveys together suggest that opposition to women in public 
life is not widespread enough to justify the limited part they now play. 


Conclusion 


87. The last 50 years, since woman suffrage was introduced, have seen no 
appreciable change in the political activities of women beyond the exercise 
of the right to vote. In the decision-making positions, and most conspicuously 
in the government and Parliament of Canada, the presence of a mere handful 
| of women is no more than a token acknowledgement of their right to be 
there. The voice of government is still a man’s voice. The formulation of 
policies affecting the lives of all Canadians is still the prerogative of men. 
The absurdity of this situation was illustrated when debate in the House of 
Commons on a change in abortion law was conducted by 263 men and one 
woman. 


88. Nowhere else in Canadian life is the persistent distinction between 
male and female roles of more consequence. No country can make a claim 
to having equal status for its women so long as its government lies entirely 
in the hands of men. The obstacles to genuine participation, when they 
lie in prejudice, in unequal family responsibility, or in financing a campaign, 
must be approached with a genuine determination to change the present 


imbalance. 


} 
| 
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89. In pursuit of this aim women must show a greater determination to 
use their legal right to participate as citizens. They must reconsider the 
reasons that have kept them from entering politics. When they join a party 
they must assess their own potential and refuse to become involved in 
routine chores to the exclusion of participation on a different plane. Men 
should be expected to accept their share of party work at all levels. Judy 
LaMarsh commented on the present distribution of political labour when she 
said: “Women understand that men must often be kept from soiling them- 
selves with the dirty details of life in order to accomplish the big shiny jobs 
unimpeded. And women in politics have generally accepted this role—to do 
all the hum-drum, tedious, must-be-done jobs.”?> 


| 


90. The unthinking assumption that women are not part of the political 
process shows itself in such statements as this recent example from a report 
of a study carried out by York University: “It is obvious that democracy is 
based on the premise of a well-informed body of citizens, who have the 
knowledge and other resources to participate in their own government 
effectively ... We began with two hypotheses: A Canadian’s knowledge and 
attitudes are related to the positions he occupies in his society—as a father, 
a taxpayer, a businessman, an older person, a French-speaking Cana- 
dian; ...’2° (The italics are ours). 


91. Very positive measures are needed to break the invisible as well as the 
evident barriers that now exist. The Commission does not believe that special 
consideration should be given to women. Nevertheless we are convinced that 
for at least an interim period it is necessary to correct the present imbalance 
between the participation of women and of men in public life. A special effort 
must be made to seek out and encourage competent women in Canadian 
society to accept appointments to the judiciary, the Senate, government 
boards and agencies, to accept nominations as political candidates and, when 
elected, to accept major cabinet posts and other positions of responsibility. 


25 LaMarsh, Judy. Bird in a Gilded Cage. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1969, p. 36. 
26 Institute for Behavioural Research. Attitudes Toward Government Information. Toronto, York 
University, 1969, pp. 2, 9. 


Chapter 8 


Immigration and Citizenship 


Immigration 


1. Immigration has always been an important factor in the development 
of Canada. Since Confederation, more than 9,500,000 people of various 
ages and origins have migrated to this country and a substantial number 
of them have been females. The latter made up almost one-half of the 
| some three million immigrants admitted since World War II. Table 1 shows 
the number of immigrants by age, marital status and sex in a year when 
there was an approximately equal number of males and females. 


Table 1. Age Group, Sex and Marital Status of Immigrants, 1968. 


Separated 
Divorced 
Age Single Married Widowed Total 
F M F M F M F M 

Oz 10 EA eors 24,839 27,667 1,609 84 4 1 96,452 +27 002 
20-345) isfecis.-0- 17,846 26,515 25,513 20,734 638 565 43,997 47,814 
BSA Esse tes 1,269 1,516 8,514 10,452 998 487 10,781 12,455 
St) Sch deocdaeeeee 502 181 3,982 4,488 4,757 813 9,241 5,482 
BOA essences 44,456 55,879 39,618 35,758 6,397 1,866 90,471 93,503 


Source: Based on Department of Manpower and Immigration. 1968 Immigration Statistics. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, Table 5, p. ds 


2. There are several categories for the admission of immigrants and 
applicants must meet certain standards set out in the Immigration Regula- 
tions. Some immigrants are admitted as independent applicants who are 
expected to be able to establish themselves successfully. Others join rela- 
tives already in Canada who have sponsored them as dependants or nomin- 
ated them with the expectation that they will be able to support themselves. 
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Independent applicants and nominated relatives may bring their immediate 
families with them. Although the number of women entering as independent 
applicants is growing, women have traditionally been admitted as dependants. 


3. Nonetheless, many women immigrants plan to work and achieve some 
measure of economic independence. Immigrants are usually asked the 
occupations they intend to follow in Canada. Of the 115,158 male immi- 
grants and 107,718 female immigrants entering the country in 1967, 82,680 
males and 36,859 females said they planned to work.' Table 2 shows their 
work plans by occupation and sex. Of the 32,478 males not planning to work, 
29,067 were children. Of the 70,859 females not planning to work, 37,894 
| were wives and 27,350 were children. 


Table 2. Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants 
Admitted to Canada, 1967 


Males Females 
Per cent of 
Occupational 
Occupational Group Number Number Group 

Managerial. ...........--.sscccesessescneceesssenesseneneneetesearsvenseccnas 2,876 147 4.9 
Professional and Techniical...........0...::::e es 20,205 10,648 34.5 
CUTAN ee Pe a eee mec Fan 4,237 125372 74.5 
Transportation and Communica lONerers casa rer 1,581 313 16.5 
Commercial and Financial. ...........::: te 2,388 970 28.9 
Service and Recreation..............:ccceee crete 4,287 6,429 60.0 
MN acer a ec srcea enenee sone vernon oenbeestnanennen tet 3,134 69 Qe 
Manufacturing and Mechanical..............:: 23,763 4,355 15.5 
CNTR PER accencersoemonaencneais Vcndpbooce oP a eI DERE EECC ea NCE Sa ooC SEL Saar 20,209 1,556 lait 
rey ei aE ok eI ec 82,680 36,859 30.8 


Source: Based on Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada Year Book 1969. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, Table 9, pp. 212-214. 


4. Table 2 gives only the plans of immigrants which may or may not 
materialize. A study? conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, how- 
ever, showed that many immigrant women do work and probably in pro- 
portionately greater numbers than Canadian-born women. It was found 
that from 1956 to 1967 the participation rate of post-war immigrant women 
rose from 35.6 per cent to 40.2 per cent. During the same period the 
participation rate for Canadian-born women rose from 23.1 per cent to 


31.5 per cent. 


1 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada Year Book 1969. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, Table 9, 


pp. 212-214. 
2 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Special Labour Force Studies No. 6. Cat. no. 71-51 


1968. 


0, Ottawa, 
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5. The federal Immigration Act and Regulations contain no provisions 
that differentiate between the sexes. They do, however, give some discretion- 
ary powers to the Immigration Service in its administration of the legisla- | 
tion. Any differential policies or practices can only develop through the — 


exercise of these discretionary powers. 


6. One such practice has been brought to our attention that may con- 
tribute to the fact that women usually enter the country as dependants. We 
have been informed that when a husband and wife both seek admission as 
independent applicants, it is a fairly common practice to consider only the 
husband’s application, presumably on the assumption that his wife will enter 
the country as a member of his immediate family. If this is the case, we 
can only conclude that the Immigration Service holds the outmoded view 
that the husband is always the wage-earner and that a wife should be ad- 
mitted only if her husband is able to establish himself and support her. 
Actually a wife will sometimes be better qualified than her husband to be- 
come successfully established and the couple should have the opportunity 
to come to Canada on the basis of her qualifications. Moreover, it is essen- 
tial that the wife’s right to be considered as an independent applicant be 
respected, and we believe that care should be taken to ensure that wives are 
aware of this right. Therefore, we recommend that the Immigration Division 
of the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration review its policies 
and practices to ensure that the right of a wife to be an independent 
applicant for admission to Canada is always respected and that wives are 
made fully aware of this right. 


7. Although the legislation contains no provisions which suggest that a wife 
should be regarded as her husband’s dependant, it does use a term which 
might be construed as recognizing this relationship in the family. In a number 
of clauses, reference is made to the “head of a family”. Section 2 (h) of the 
Act defines head of a family as a “person in the family upon whom the 
other members are mainly dependent for support.” Admittedly, the sex of the 
person is not specified but it is still all too common in Canadian society for the 
husband to be viewed as the family head. We believe the term is susceptible 
to misinterpretation and has a connotation that is incompatible with the 
concept of marriage as a partnership of two individuals with equal status. 
Therefore, we recommend that the federal Immigration Act and Regulations 
be amended by the elimination of the term “head of a family” wherever it 
appears in the legislation and by the substitution of the exact meaning which 
is intended in each case. 
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_ 8. An assumption that a wife is a dependant of her husband can not 
only affect her status for admission into the country but can also have serious 
implications when she is in Canada and not yet a Canadian citizen. When 
a deportation order is made against the head of a family under section 37 (1) 
of the Act, all dependent members of the family may be included in the 
order and, subject to appeal, deported under it. 


9. Women immigrants face problems other than those related to their 
admission to the country and their right to remain. All immigrants, whether 
female or male, have problems in adjusting to a new society. But women, 
especially non-working married women, have particular difficulty. Not only 
may they encounter discrimination against women, but they may also find 
themselves effectively isolated from the mainstream of Canadian life. In 
larger cities, where immigrants tend to live in close communities, Italian, 
Greek and Portuguese women, for example, are able to use the language of 
their homeland in their everyday life. But without English or French, 
they are isolated from the larger society which their husbands and children 
enter more easily. 


i 
| 


10. Immigrant husbands adapt more readily to Canadian life because 
their need to find employment forces them to learn English or French 
and to make contact with other Canadians. Immigrant children are helped 
_ to adapt through attending school and often a gulf gradually develops be- 
tween an immigrant mother and her increasingly “Canadianized” children. 
The social customs of some immigrant communities may not permit the house- 
wife to leave home in the evening to attend the language classes and other 
courses which she badly needs. 


11. A brief? presented to the Commission sums up the problem very well: 
“Having little to say in the discussions prior to their coming to Canada, 
the wives are frequently quite ignorant of the difficulties they will have to 
encounter in adapting themselves. Often, they speak neither English nor 
_ French and, being unable to relate to their environment, they become prey to 
a psychological solitude which not only crushes their spirit but is also harm- 
— ful for husband and children . . . In short, women immigrants would be far 
better off on arrival in Canada if the government took family and social 
factors, and the fact that they are women, into consideration, along with 
the economic factors which must of necessity govern immigration policies.” 


12. Elsewhere in this report we have made recommendations that should 
help to solve some of these problems. The introduction of training and 
language programmes for immigrant women and the establishment of Citizens’ 


3 Brief No. 275. 
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Information Centres that we have recommended in the Chapter on education, | 


for example, should be of particular value in integrating immigrant women 
into Canadian society. 


Canadian Citizenship 


13. Canadian citizenship is acquired as a matter of right, such as in the 
case of a person born in Canada or a child born outside Canada of Canadian 
parents. It may be obtained, upon application, as a privilege granted at the 
discretion of the Secretary of State. In neither case does the sex of a person 
have a bearing on whether or not that person will acquire Canadian citizen- 
ship or lose it. 


14. This has not always been the case. Before the Canadian Citizenship 
Act became law on January 1, 1947, Canadian nationality legislation did 
not provide for Canadian citizenship status. Persons identified as Canadians 
were British subjects by birth or by naturalization. Under the terms of the 
Canadian Naturalization Act in effect immediately prior to January 1, 1947, 
a woman’s status as a British subject could change by marriage while a man’s 
status did not. For example, a woman who was an alien automatically be- 
came a British subject when she married a British subject or she became 
a British subject on her application after her alien husband became natural- 
ized. On marriage to an alien, a woman who was a British subject became 
an alien if, by her marriage, she automatically acquired the nationality of her 
alien husband. On the other hand, a man who was an alien did not become 
a British subject through marriage to a woman who was a British subject 
nor did a male British subject become an alien through marriage to an alien. 


15. The Canadian Citizenship Act does, however, contain remnants of the 
former discriminatory treatment. Canadian women who became aliens because 
they married aliens before 1947, do not automatically regain their Canadian 
nationality. If they wish to become Canadian citizens, under section 10 (3) 
of the Act they must make application to the Secretary of State who may, 
by discretion, grant them a certificate of citizenship. The woman must 
complete a form, pay a fee, have the form attested and, if her application 
is accepted, take the oath of allegiance. 


16. Many women in this category, aware that Canadian women may 
now marry aliens and remain Canadians, are under the impression that 
they have gained their citizenship automatically. As a result they encounter 
difficulties when they apply for passports or when their right to vote and 
receive certain pensions is questioned. In Great Britain, when a similar change 
was made in citizenship legislation, women who had formerly married 


| 


if 
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aliens and lost their citizenship were considered to have retained it. We be- 
lieve this practice should be followed in Canada. It is inequitable to penalize 
a woman because she married before the adoption of a more enlightened 
view of the rights of women as individuals. Therefore, we recommend that 
the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended to provide for the automatic 
resumption of Canadian citizenship by women who lost it because they 
married aliens before January 1, 1947. 


17. Although women now acquire Canadian citizenship in the same way 
as men, there are a number of situations under the Canadian Citizenship Act 
in which a woman’s citizenship is less meaningful than a man’s. 


im 18. One, such situation arises when a Canadian citizen and an alien marry. 
Normally an alien. must have resided in Canada for five years before he may 
‘become a Canadian citizen. Under section 10 (1) of the Act, however, an 
‘alien wife of a Canadian citizen may be granted citizenship when she has 
resided in Canada for only one year. No such preferential treatment, on the 
other hand, is accorded an alien husband of a Canadian wife. The alien 
husband, like other immigrants, must be a resident of Canada for five years 
before he can become a Canadian citizen. This differential treatment is in- 
equitable on two counts. Firstly, it discriminates against aliens on the basis 
of sex. Secondly, it also discriminates on the basis of sex against Canadian 
) spouses since, in the case of a Canadian wife, the fact of her citizenship has 
‘no bearing on the residence requirements of her husband. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended so that there 
is no difference between the residence requirements for the acquisition of 
Canadian citizenship by an alien husband and an alien wife of a Canadian 
| citizen. 

| 19. Another situation arises in relation to the citizenship of children. 
Children born in Canada are automatically natural-born Canadians. But the 
Canadian citizenship of the mother is less meaningful to the citizenship 
status of a child born outside Canada than is the Canadian citizenship of the 
- father. Under the terms of sections 4 and 5 of the Act, a child born outside 
Canada of a Canadian father is a natural-born Canadian regardless of the 
citizenship status of the mother. A child born outside Canada of a Canadian 
mother and an alien father, on the other hand, is not a natural-born 
Canadian unless the mother is unmarried. In all cases, of course, certain 
administrative requirements must be met for the natural-born child to 


retain his citizenship. 

20. We believe Canadian women and men should have the same right to 
confer Canadian citizenship on their children. Many countries, for example, 
The Republic of Ireland, The United States and France, provide for this. 
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: 
Therefore, we recommend that sections 4 and 5 of the Canadian Citizenship | 


Act be amended to provide that a child born outside Canada is a natural- 
born Canadian if either of his parents is a Canadian citizen. 


21. The greater importance attached to the citizenship of the father 
does not recognize the equal status of the citizenship of the mother. There 
are two other areas covered by the legislation in which the failure to recog- 
nize this concept is apparent. Both of these have to do with the citizenship 
of children. 


22. The first deals with a child born outside Canada who has not 
acquired citizenship as a matter of right because, for example, neither of his 
parents was a Canadian citizen at the time of his birth. Pursuant to section 
10 (5) of the Act, if he is a minor child of a naturalized Canadian, he 
may be granted Canadian citizenship on application by the responsible parent. 
The differential treatment on the basis of sex results from the definition of the 
responsible parent. Section 2 (n) of the Act states that “responsible parent” 
means the father, but where the father is dead or where the custody of the 
child has been awarded to the mother by order of a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or where a child was born out of wedlock and resides with the 
mother, “responsible parent” means the mother. We believe that parents 
should be regarded as equally responsible for the child and that therefore 
the wife should also be able to apply for the child’s citizenship. Therefore, 
we recommend that the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended so that either 
citizen-parent may apply for the naturalized citizenship of a minor child. 


23. The second situation deals with the application for citizenship on be- 
half of an adopted child lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence. 
If it is a joint adoption, under the terms of section 11 (2) of the Act, 
Canadian citizenship will be granted only if the male adopter is a Canadian. 
We believe Canadian citizenship should be granted the child if either of the 
adopters is a Canadian citizen. Therefore, we recommend that section 11 (2) 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended so that, in the case of joint 
adoption, the child may be granted Canadian citizenship if either of the 
adopting parents is a Canadian citizen. 


Chapter 9 


Criminal Law and Women Offenders 


“All are equal before the law and are entitled without any 
discrimination to equal protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination in violation of this 
Declaration and against any incitement to such discrimination.” 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Article 7. 


1, The criminal law in Canada is built upon a nineteenth century 
_ philosophy of the role of punishment in the control of anti-social behaviour. 
Behaviour that was considered a threat to society in the nineteenth century 
'-and accordingly subjected to the criminal law and its sanctions is not 
necessarily, in the mid-twentieth century, the kind of behaviour that should 
be subject to criminal sanctions. Canadian criminal law also reflects a nine- 
teenth century view of the status of women. Women who encounter the 
criminal law, the administration of criminal justice or ultimately correctional 
- institutions, are treated in accordance with a traditional concept of a woman’s 
role that is no longer necessarily appropriate in the 1970's. 


> Canadian citizens have not been equal before the law or been treated 
equally in its application. The inequality of rich and poor is a flaw that 
runs through the fabric of the Canadian system of criminal justice. Here we 
are specifically concerned with inequalities that discriminate against women, 
whether their source is historical, social or simply administrative convenience. 


3. In this Chapter we examine the position and treatment of women 
within the criminal justice and correctional systems under the following 
headings: (1) women as criminal offenders, (2) women under the Criminal 
Code, (3) the treatment of women within the administration of criminal 


justice. 


Women as Criminal Offenders 


Statistics 

4. The available statistical information on crimes committed by females is 
incomplete. Many offences go undetected and others are not prosecuted by 
police and other authorities because of the nature of the offence and the sex 
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of the offender. Furthermore it is difficult to determine the number of indi- 
viduals involved in crime because many of the statistics report convictions, 
not individuals, and the same individual may appear more than once in the 
statistics. However, statistics do show that the number of female offenders — 
is small compared with the number of male offenders. | 


5. The Criminal Code makes a distinction between offences punishable on 
summary conviction and indictable offences.1 For offences punishable on 
summary conviction the sex ratio remained fairly constant from 1950 to 
1966: about one woman convicted to every 15 men. Women offenders repre- 
sented only 12.5 per cent of all persons convicted of indictable offences in 
Canada in 1967, a ratio of female to male offenders of approximately one to 
every seven. In recent years, crime rates of females have risen while male 
rates have remained fairly constant. The slight increase in total indictable 
offences since 1950 has been caused mainly by increased criminal activity by 
young people and by women of all ages. 


6. Women are rarely convicted of violent offences. The rise in crime by 
women is related primarily to non-violent property offences such as petty theft, 
fraud, false pretences and forgery. In 1967, theft accounted for 80 per cent 
of the rise in the female crime rate and now shows a ratio of one woman 
to every three men compared to a former ratio of one to eight in 1962. 
Crimes connected with prostitution and keeping a bawdy house are committed 
primarily by women. Women are also those generally charged with abortion 
or attempted abortion, infanticide, concealing the body of a child and child: 
neglect. The total number of crimes related to the female child-bearing func- 
tion was 29, less than one per cent of the total number of crimes committed 
in 1967. 


7. Women are increasingly convicted of “crimes without victims’. These 
are offences where, if any harm is caused, it is to the offender herself and 
not directly to others. Convictions for possession of drugs, for vagrancy and 
attempted suicide seem to involve a higher proportion of women than other 
offences that are committed by women. The female/male ratio of convictions 
under the Narcotics Control Act varies annually between one to two and one 
to four: in 1967 there were 190 female compared to 730 male convictions 
under this Act. Public intoxication, a summary offence, in 1967 involved 
13,410 convictions for women as compared to 134,206 for men, .a female/ 
male ratio of one to 10. For the same year there were 3,209 female and 
21,394 male convictions for disorderly conduct and vagrancy, a sex ratio of 
one to seven; while for attempted suicide the numbers were 141 females and 


1 A serious offence deemed to jeopardize the social order, such as rape, murder or theft, as contrasted 
with offences considered less serious and punishable on summary conviction, such as vagrancy, 
or disorderly conduct. ; 
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(299 males, a ratio of one to two. The type of offences common to women 
has implications for the type of treatment that is most likely to facilitate 
their rehabilitation and their successful reintegration into society. 


8, Offences by female juveniles usually involve behaviour associated with 
disorderly conduct, incorrigibility and immorality, as the term is used in sec- 
tion 2 (1) (h) of the Juvenile Delinquents Act, and not the violent behaviour 


often found among male juvenile offenders. 


| Characteristics of the Female Offender 


i" 9. Present statistical data give a breakdown by age, sex, and residence of 
offenders. Table 1 shows the percentage distribution of persons convicted 
of indictable offences by age group and sex for 1967. 


Table 1. Percentage Distribution of those Persons Convicted of 
Indictable Offences, by Age Group, and Sex, 
Canada, 1967. 


(Number of (Number of 

Age Group Female convictions) Male convictions) 
OES CEE Bee ore eb enneecerrroneceeD 20.6% (1,206) 33.7% (13,477) 
P20 DA vic dacceessesnestesnenectessersectetecneensesees Anes (994) DACD (8,740) 
DSS RIO ae. c rson cena psc ene aaa eo Seseeere 11.4 (648) 11.0 (4,388) 
ta, Baek cies lear ieee ARS Re re 8.7 (510) 1 ey: (2,850) 
RE BNO). se a re MRR 7.4 (429) Syl (2,283) 
ASQ LAVAS POTN Se be ec poe 6.2 (364) 4.3 (1,682) 
SAC wae oR mina de hi pe SOE ors Seeetvajovedees arse 4.1 (244) 2.9 (1,184) 
SDB Ve sponch cs dean ne opELEDR Oo EOE cae SE9 (345) 3p C277) 
— «60 SANG) COMET? roncho ssbncetoee scene deen ssoorsaecare 256 (154) 1.3 (534) 
_ Age not RAT Cee ee tissrensre 15.8 (922) 8.7 (3,472) 
TUSTIN soe ee Ree Cee oe 100.0 5,816 100.0 39 ,887 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences. Cat. no. 
85-201, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1967, Table 5, p. 42. 


10. In the interest of conformity, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics uses 
16 as the age dividing the adult from the juvenile, although the provinces 
use various age definitions. The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a juvenile 
as any child, boy or gitl, apparently under 16 years of age or such age 
between 16 and 18 as may be directed in any province. For example, in 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia, it is 18; in Alberta it is 16 for 
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boys and 18 for girls. We believe that there should be no age differentiation 
on the basis of sex, so that males would have the advantage of the juvenile 
courts to the same extent as females. 


11. Another important characteristic of the offender is the place of 
residence. Statistics show that crime is more prevalent in cities than in rural 
areas. Female crime may be even more an urban phenomenon than male 
crime. The urban/rural ratio in 1967 was nine to one for female offenders 
and five to one for male offenders. 


12. Unfortunately, statistics are not broken down by sex for other socio- 
economic characteristics of offenders, such as their marital status, occupa- 
tion and education. In 1967, the occupation of 1,973 of the women convicted 
of indictable offences was described as housewife. This would indicate that 
about 34 per cent of the women did not have outside employment. 


The Criminal Behaviour of Women 

13. As we have mentioned earlier, women commit far fewer crimes than 
men, and these crimes are usually non-violent and often without a direct 
victim. 

14. Many explanations have been advanced to account for the compara- 
tively lower crime rate of women. The different social positions and social 
expectations of the sexes may be two of the reasons for the ratio. As has been 
pointed out by the Canadian Committee on Corrections: “Differences between 


women offenders and men offenders can hardly be discussed adequately with-. 


out relating them to differences in male and female roles in society generally. 
The lower incidence of crime involving violence may, to some degree, 
represent constitutional differences between male and female in terms of 
physical strength, but appears likely to be still more closely related to dif- 
ference in social roles and expectations.”? 


15. Although the ratio of male to female offenders for indictable 
offences fluctuated between 13 to one and 17 to one in the 1950’s, it de- 
creased to seven to one in the 1960’s. This increase in the number of offences 
by women indicates that the distinctions by reason of sex may be undergoing 
some significant change. As a woman’s traditional activities in society change 
and diversify she has many more opportunities to break the law. Social con- 
trol in particular seems to have been weakened by the strains of modern 
living. The urban/rural ratio for crimes by females may support this theory. 
Women are committing a greater variety of crimes than they have in the 
past: they are also being dealt with in a special way by the criminal law 
itself. 


2 Canadian Committee on Corrections. Report. Toward Unity, Criminal Justice and Corrections. 
(Ouimet Report), Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969, p. 391. 
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Yomen Under The Criminal Code 


quality Under The Law 


| 16. Generally speaking women and men are held equally responsible for 
1 breach of the Criminal Law and both are liable to prosecution, conviction 
and penalty. Under the Criminal Code, however, their criminal responsibility 
nay in certain instances differ according to sex, marital status or age. In a few 
nstances, an act may be considered a crime if it is committed by a man and 
jot a crime if it is committed by a woman. The reverse is also true. 


17. The Criminal Code usually refers to “every one.” For example, murder 
s a crime whether committed by a man or a woman, and both are liable 
‘0 a similar sentence if found guilty. In certain cases, however, the law itself 
applies differently to the two sexes. Some of these differences are based upon 
what were once considered biological aspects of human behaviour; others 
perhaps rest more on outdated attitudes than on sex-linked legal grounds. 


18. In this Chapter, we review some of the provisions of the Criminal Code 
which deal with vagrancy, sexual offences and the special relationship created 
by marriage. Abortion is discussed in the Chapter on the family. 
Criminal Sexual Behaviour of Women 

19. Women involved in criminal sexual behaviour have traditionally been 
seen as either victims of men’s assaults or sexual exploiters of men for 
material gain. These traditional views are clearly apparent in the Criminal 
Code. 
20. Problems raised by the law dealing with prostitutes deserve special 
attention. Prostitution itself is not a crime, and prostitutes are controlled by 
the vagrancy provisions of the Criminal Code. As the law now stands, prosti- 
tutes apprehended by the police are usually charged with having contravened 
‘section 164(1)(c) of the Criminal Code: “Every one commits vagrancy who, 
being a common prostitute or night-walker is found in a public place and does 
‘not, when required, give a good account of herself”. This provision of the 
Criminal Code applies only to women.? While the existence of male prosti- 
‘tutes is now recognized, many people still apply the term only to a female. 
Even the Oxford Dictionary defines a prostitute as “a woman WHO tse 
Thus the present law prohibits not prostitution but being unable, if found in 
a public place, to give a good account of oneself. Prostitutes are ordinarily 
charged with vagrancy, not prostitution, and men who accept the solicitation 


3 The French language version of the Criminal Code uses the expression “‘fille publique ou coureuse 
de nuit” which leaves no doubt that it concerns women only. 
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| 
of a prostitute are not prosecuted. A man commits an offence under the law | 
only if he is found in or keeps a bawdy-house; as a rule, the prostitute, not. 


the client, is brought before Court. | 


| 
21. Section 164(1)(c) of the Code does not respect the liberty of the 


individual to move about in freedom. Furthermore it opens the door to | 
arbitrary application of the law by the police and it favours setting up traps, 
sometimes using police officers as agents provocateurs to arrest so-called 
prostitutes. These methods were strongly condemned by the Commission 
on the Administration of Justice in the Province of Quebec (Prévost Com- 
mission), the Wolfenden Report in Great Britain, and the United Nations 


Economic and Social Council in a study on prostitution. 


22. Under Canada’s criminal system, prostitutes are charged not for what 
they do but for what they are considered to be. “Once a prostitute, always 
a prostitute” appears to be the rationale of the law. This places the woman 
under the potential control of the police even when she has ceased to be 
a prostitute, and therefore makes successful rehabilitation more difficult. 


23. The legislation is not really effective in carrying out its purpose which 
is, according to a Court decision, “to prevent the male public from being 
solicited on the streets or other public places by prostitutes but not to prohibit 
prostitution”.* The law is aimed at preventing prostitutes from using methods 
of operation that offend the public. 


24. Many prostitutes, lacking money to pay a lawyer or the knowledge 
required to defend themselves, plead guilty in the hope of receiving a light 
sentence. When the accused is not counselled and no witnesses are available, 
the procedure is often reduced to a question of veracity between the accused 
and a police officer. If the accused is convicted, she can be fined or sentenced 
to a term in jail or both. 


25. When authorities, pressed by the public, have tried to clear the streets 
of prostitutes, women have often turned to operating through intermediaries. 
A recent study of prostitution in Montreal® shows that, since 1960, arrests for 
procuring have increased while arrests for loitering and vagrancy have de- 
creased. This suggests that many prostitutes who have been driven from city 
streets are now operating as “call girls”. 


26. In the words of the Wolfenden Report, prostitution “.. . has persisted 
in many civilizations through many centuries and the failure of attempts to 
stamp it out by repressive legislation shows that it cannot be eradicated 


4 Regina vy. Dubois (1953). Canadian Criminal Cases. Vol. 106, p. 150. 
5 Limoges, Thérése. La Prostitution a4 Montréal. Montreal, Editions de l’ Homme, 1967. 
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‘hrough the agency of criminal law’.¢ The Prevost Commission indicated 
hat the public did not favour the punishment of prostitutes even though it 
considered prostitution morally wrong. Briefs presented to the Commission 
yointed out that prostitution is fundamentally a social, not a criminal, pro- 
lem. We concur in this. To fine a woman $500 or send her to prison for six 
nonths does not necessarily prevent her from returning to her former way 
of earning her living. On the contrary, it adds the stigma of a criminal 
record which may make her rehabilitation more difficult. 


_ 27. We are concerned about the use of vagrancy in the criminal law in 
order to regulate the activity of women prostitutes. Therefore, we recommend 
hat section 164(1) (c) of the Criminal Code be repealed. 


28. If there is evidence that prostitutes, male or female, are disturbing the 
geace, as defined by the Criminal Code, they should be prosecuted in the same 
way as any other person found disturbing the peace. 


' 29. Any proposed modification of the law must be followed up with 
facilities and programmes designed to rehabilitate adult female prostitutes. 
These women should be protected from the influence of their former sur- 
roundings by being given help in finding a different environment and a new 
way of thinking about themselves and their lives. An important step in this 
direction is the establishment of half-way houses which we recommend later 
in this Chapter. Since the socio-economic situation of most prostitutes is a 
major factor of their way of life, they also need training for work that will 
enhance their dignity as individuals. 


_ 30. Section 164(1) (a) of the Criminal Code? also adversely affects 
‘women. This provision is directed at the homeless and transient, both male 
and female, who have no apparent means of support and cannot justify their 
presence in the place in which they are found. Even though they have com- 
‘mitted no offence, many young girls are arrested and charged with vagrancy, 
simply because they do not have homes or money or because there is no place 
to send them for the night. It is relatively easy for homeless men to find 
‘shelter in hostels in most large cities but there are few hostels for women. 
‘We have made a recommendation regarding this need in the Chapter on 


poverty. 


31. Most charges of vagrancy are not contested and, once convicted, these 
girls will have a criminal record. They may also have their first encounter 


'6 Report of the Committee on Homosexual Offences and Prostitution, (Wolfenden Report). London, 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1O5STe Dado. ; ‘ 
7 “Everyone commits vagrancy who not having any apparent means of support is found wandering 


abroad or trespassing and does not, when required, justify his presence in the place where he 
is found.” 
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| 
with criminals while they wait in prison for their court appearance. The Com- | 
mission considers section 164(1) (a) of the Criminal Code unsound in its 
treatment of vagrants because we hold that vagrants are not criminals. : 


32. Therefore, we recommend that section 164(1) (a) of the Criminal 
Code be repealed. The Ouimet Report suggested that Canadian society should | 
be “developing alternate social resources for women, particularly for young 
women who are without lodging or visible means of support under health 
or welfare, rather than correctional, auspices’’.® 


33. The criminal law differentiates between the criminal responsibility of 
men and of women not only for prostitution but for most of the sexual 
offences under the Criminal Code. Most of the provisions of the Code dealing 
with sexual offences were adopted at the end of the last century, when atti- 
tudes towards sexual behaviour were different from what they are today. 
In the eye of the law, women are seen as “victims” of men’s sexual assaults. 
The wording of the provisions of the Criminal Code implies that women can- 
not be the authors of sexual offences other than incest, buggery, indecent 
assault on another female (but not on a man) and, since 1954, gross inde- 
cency. In law, women cannot sexually assault or seduce men, nor can they 
be charged with having sexual intercourse with a boy under a certain age. 


34. On the assumption that men victimize women, the law protects women 
according to their age, their marital status and their moral character. We 
think that the law as it stands is unfair to men. Under the Criminal Code, 
no form of deception used by a woman in order to engage in sexual rela- 
tions with a man is punishable. Should her persuasion become too violent, 
she could be convicted of common assault. In a similar situation, a man 
can be charged with rape, indecent assault on a female, seduction or sexual 
intercourse if the female is under age. 


35. In sentencing, differentiation is again the rule. For instance, the in- 
decent assault of a man on another man is punishable by a maximum of 
10 years in prison and the lash; a woman convicted of an indecent assault 
on another woman is liable to a maximum of only five years’ imprisonment. 
A man convicted of incest is subject to whipping; a female offender cannot 
be whipped and she may escape punishment altogether if the court is satis- 
fied that she committed the offence while under restraint, duress or fear. 
By a further anomaly, the law provides that no male person shall be deemed 
to commit incest while he is under the age of 14, but does not mention 
females. According to the law, therefore, a girl under 14 could be con- 
victed of incest. The Commission believes that these inconsistencies 


8 Op. cit. The Canadian Committee on Corrections. Report. p. 393. 
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should be eliminated in order to give equal, just treatment to both men 
and women. In particular, we believe that corporal punishment is cruel and 
degrading, its imposition contrary to Article 5 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights,® and that, therefore, whipping should be abolished. In 
general, penalties should be equal for men and women convicted of the same 
otfence and their imposition non-discriminatory. 


ff 


| 36. The highly protective and often discriminatory character of legisla- 
tion dealing with sexual offences is further expressed in the Criminal Code 
in the idea of “previously chaste character”. In four sections of the Code," 
the presumption of chaste character of a girl (up to 21 years of age) before 
the offence, forms one of the basic elements of the offence. The onus of 
proving that the girl was not of previously chaste character rests on the 
accused. This does not mean that the girl has to be virgo intacta but rather 
points “to those acts and that disposition of mind which constitute an un- 


‘married woman’s virtue or morals”."? 


37. It is unjust to define a crime on the basis of the moral character of 
‘the victim. A critic of this legislation has commented that: “.. . the difference 
between crime and innocence rests in these cases on no predictable founda- 
tion. Whether the man commits a crime depends essentially not on his 
Hintent or action but on the view which twelve of his fellow citizens will take 
‘of the moral stature of his companion. Her reputation, her physical purity, 
her conduct in the past, her conduct on the occasion do not determine, al- 
‘though they may influence, the matter.”'* Moreover, it encourages the ac- 
‘cused male to manufacture evidence to establish the unchaste character of 
the victim, and forces her to defend her virtue before the Court. Whether or 
‘not she is chaste, every young girl should be entitled to the protection of 


the law. 


_ 38. Therefore, we recommend that the words “of previously chaste 
| character” be deleted from all the sections of the Criminal Code. 


_ 39. Age raises problems because the criminal responsibility of the 
‘offender often depends on whether or not the victim was under age. For 
instance, sexual intercourse with a girl under the age of 14 is prohibited 
‘and is considered to be child abuse, punishable by imprisonment for life 


and the whip [section 138(1)]. A child under 14 cannot give a valid consent 
be held criminally 


14 and under 16, 


to sexual intercourse or indecent assault. For a man to 
responsible for having sexual relations with a girl over 


_ 9 “No one shall be subjected to torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatmentor punishment.” 
10 Sections 138 (2), 143, 144 and 145 (1) (b) of the Criminal Code. 

11 Rex v. Hauberg. Canadian Criminal Cases. Vol. 24, p. 297. 

12 Wright, Peter. “Case and Comment’. Canadian Bar Review. Vol. 26, 1948, p. 1117. 
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the girl has to be of previously chaste character, and the maximum penalty 
for the offence is five years in prison. Moreover, the accused man may be 
acquitted if the jury finds that he is not more to blame than the girl. [section | 
138(3)]. | 


40. Age is also of primary importance in cases of seduction. According 
to the law, which holds that only men or boys can seduce women or girls, 
there is no offence if the boy is under 18 years or the girl over 18. A 17- 
year-old boy who seduces a girl over 16 but under 18 does not commit an 
offence; if he were 18 it would be considered an offence. 


41. Although the law was not intended to prohibit sexual relations be- 
tween two consenting persons, certain provisions have gradually been in- 
troduced to prevent the exploitation of young people and women. The law 
should clearly emphasize protection of everyone, particularly young people. 


42. Therefore, we recommend that the Criminal Code be amended to 
extend protection from sexual abuse to all young people, male and female, 
and protection to everyone from sexual exploitation either by false represen- 
tation, use of force, threat, or the abuse of authority. In making this recom- 
mendation, we realize there are special problems in the case of girls because 
of the risk of pregnancy. 


43. In criminal law, women and men are generally held equally responsible 
although certain presumptions, based on the special relationship created by 
marriage, deny or limit the criminal responsibility of those concerned. Most 
of these exceptions may be traced back to the English Common Law. In 
common law, for example, married people cannot be convicted of conspir- 
ing with each other to commit a crime, or of stealing each other’s property 
during marriage.1® These common law rules still apply in Canada unless 
they are inconsistent with any Act of Parliament, such as section 18 of the 
Criminal Code which states that no presumption of marital coercion may 
exist because a married woman commits an offence in the presence of her 
husband. This means a wife must prove marital compulsion, which must 
be established as any other defence based on compulsion in criminal law. 


44, Although section 18 rejects the presumption of marital coercion, it 
seems to apply in section 23(3) of the Criminal Code'* which assumes that 
a wife is acting under compulsion from her husband when she helps any 


13 It is not clear whether these presumptions of non-responsibility rest on the theory of the singular 
identity attached to persons once married (theory of conjugal unity), or on the theory that the 
wife acted under the authority of or in obedience to her husband (theory of marital coercion). 

14 “No married woman whose husband has been a party to an offence is an accessory after the fact 
to that offence by receiving, comforting or assisting in his presence and by his authority any 
other person who has been a party to that offence, for the purpose of enabling her husband or 
that other person to escape.” Section 23 (3) Criminal Code. 
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other person who has been a party to an offence with her husband. However, 
‘subsection (2) provides that no married person whose spouse has been a 
party to an offence is an accessory after the fact if he helps that spouse to 
‘escape. This provision recognizes the special relationship created by marriage 
and rejects the idea that any married person should be liable as an accessory 
after the fact if he helps a spouse to escape. It is difficult to understand why 
neither a husband nor a wife commits an offence when helping a spouse to 
escape, while a husband, and not a wife, commits an offence by helping his 


‘spouse’s accomplice to escape. 
! 
i 45. Therefore, we recommend that subsection (3) of section 23 of the 
‘Criminal Code be amended to apply to both spouses. 


The Treatment of Women Within the Administration of Criminal Justice 


The Correctional Process 


46. The smaller proportion of women offenders seems to have encouraged 
a different social attitude towards them. “It is not rare for law enforcement 
officers to see a complainant drop charges when he finds out the person who 
victimized him is a woman. The police official may himself be less than 
zealous to pursue investigation in a minor matter when a woman offender is 
involved... Should the case get to the prosecution attorney level, the same 
hesitation about applying the full force of the law against the woman is 
present.”?> ‘The Canadian Committee on Corrections made a similar comment 
while stressing that there is evidence that some of these differences in treat- 
ment are changing. Although a woman is still less likely to be charged than 
| a man, once she is charged, she seems just as likely to be convicted as he is. 
The kind of sentence received may differ for a variety of reasons. The law 
enforcement machinery seems sometimes to treat women more leniently than 
'men for the same offence and sometimes more severely. Future research 
should provide valuable data on how this screening process functions and the 
criteria which influence police officers when they decide to arrest and prose- 
cutors when they decide to prosecute women."® 


47. Attitudes towards criminal offenders in general are undergoing profound 
changes which will help women greatly. The number of studies on the 
treatment of offenders is a sign of society’s concern about present correctional 
methods and the administration of justice. One subject under review is the 
pre-trial detention of offenders, which is closely related to the ability of some 


15 Brief No. 398. can eee 
16 Grosman, Brian A. The Prosecutor, An Inquiry Into the Exercise of Discretion. Toronto, Uni- 


versity of Toronto Press, 1969. 
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offenders, male and female, to obtain bail. Women do not usually have 
independent financial resources. Present data on the bail system, however, 
do not distinguish between its effect on men and its effect on women; and 
suggest only that detention of an accused in custody pending his trial miti- : 
gates against his chances of acquittal.17 Lack of money should not affect 
the conditions under which a person is granted freedom pending trial. The 
Canadian Corrections Committee considers “that it is self-evident from the 
standpoint of human rights that an accused should not be incarcerated 
pending trial unless it is required for the protection of the public.” The 
injustice of detaining an accused who may be acquitted, or convicted but 
not sent to jail, affects women proportionately more often because they are — 
not usually sentenced to jail since they are rarely involved in serious crimes. 


48. New legislation proposed by the Minister of Justice would change 
present practices for both women and men. Meanwhile some police depart- 
ments are successfully following the practice of releasing accused persons 
on their own recognizance. The release without bail of women offenders 
awaiting trial will help to compensate for the shortage of adequate pre-trial 
custodial facilities for women. For the few women who must remain in cus- 
tody, the Salvation Army now has a limited number of remand homes to 
which the court can refer a woman awaiting trial. More such homes should 
be provided. 


49. Therefore, we recommend that the provincial and territorial govern- 
ments either provide or contract with suitable voluntary associations to pro- 
vide homes for women on remand. 


Correctional Treatment of Women 


50. The correctional process should respect the dignity of every person, 
male or female. The preservation of dignity involves the personal appear- 
ance of offenders, and each accused woman should be provided with 
proper clothing and the usual accessories. Briefs to the Commission reported 
repeated complaints to prison personnel by women inmates concerning treat- 
ment by male police officers during investigating procedures. Correctional 
literature also emphasizes this point. Policewomen should be used to search 
arrested women. Police administration statistics indicate that very few female 
police officers are now employed in Canada. 


51. Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, provinces, 
territories and municipalities, whenever possible, assign female instead of 
male police officers to deal with women taken into custody. 


17 Friedland, M. L. Detention Before Trial. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965, p. 202. 
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52. The nature of offences committed by women has a strong bearing 
nm the kind of sentence they receive. The following figures'® give a general 
icture of the distribution of sentences, according to sex, in cases of con- 
iction for indictable offences in 1967: 


/ Female Male 
Suspended sentence...............ccccceceee 2,187 (37.6%) 12,199 (30.6%) 
| CHESS, ao chee kant Be eR ie ZIG (465-2) 9,920 (24.9) 
Imprisonment 

| under 24 months..............c.ssss e37 «| (14-4) 15,085" (37-8) 

| WAPINONENS ANC OVER ccc. ccccciecrnsenes 76 (1.3) pp uae mee 
DN a ne ree Ree eit odat ceca oc aspenanvbateneese — -- 7 — 

PP AU SENLENCES 15.2.5. a. <sycoreseRazion pies taogene-= 25016... G00) 39,887 (100) 


(hese figures could indicate that judges take a more lenient attitude towards 
yomen. They may in fact show some reluctance to incarcerate a mother of 
‘mall children, although the sentence is normally related to the offence. 
Without further data we cannot tell whether men are discriminated against, 
sompared to women, in the kind of sentence they receive. No case is quite 
dentical with another but data on sentences given by sex for each specific 
offence would provide a better indication of court practices. 


53. Criminal justice should deal effectively and helpfully with the offender 
against the criminal law. Once a person has been convicted, all reasonable 
are must be taken to impose an appropriate sentence that will serve to 
-ehabilitate the offender. The Commission believes that imprisonment should 
de used only to segregate dangerous criminals, for the casual offender, im- 
orisonment should be resorted to only if other dispositions are not appro- 
oriate. This policy is especially relevant to women offenders who are generally 
in the category of the casual or harmless offender and are rarely dangerous 


or professionally criminal. 


54. Present correctional policy implies appropriate appraisal of the offender 
and the way in which more subtle means than punishment can help his re- 
integration into the life of the community. Increased use of fines or suspended 
sentences with or without probation would make it necessary to develop an 
articulated sentencing policy as advocated by the Canadian Committee on 
nd other Offences. 1967, Cat. no. 85-201, 


18 Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Statistics of Criminal a 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1969, Table Beers is 
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Corrections and the Prévost Commission. Imposition of fines in lieu of 
imprisonment is based on the assumption that the accused has the financial 
means to discharge his debt. Time should be allowed for payment of 
fines. Suspended sentence with probation involves the release of an accused 
on a conditional basis. Probational services in Canada are under-staffed and 
yet use of probation for female offenders should be extended. Briefs have. 
pointed out the special problems involved in providing supervision and coun- 
selling for women. Probation services should take into consideration the 
needs of each individual, and caseloads should be arranged accordingly. 


55. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories ensure 
that when the administrative policy of their corrections programme is being 
determined, the differences in the counselling and supervisory needs of women 
and men probationers be considered, staff requirements be based on these 
needs and caseloads be adjusted accordingly. 


56. The small number of women in Canadian prisons is shown in Table 2 
which includes all women admitted to institutions to serve sentences, await 
trial or on remand. No figures are available on the exact number of individual 
women incarcerated each year. The same women may be admitted to prison 
more than once during proceedings related to the same offence. In spite 
of the relatively few women convicted, or perhaps because of this, the 
major problem in the treatment of women offenders is the absence of 
adequate services. Application of the principle that imprisonment should only 
be used to segregate the offender dangerous to society will go a long way 
towards solving it. 


57. All correctional authorities dealing with women are aware that they 
present few custodial problems in prison. This should make it possible to 
reduce security requirements in prisons for women. Moreover, as the Ouimet 
Report points out, “the fact that women are involved in a restricted number 
of offences has implications for treatment”. For crimes without a direct 
victim (vagrancy, public intoxication, drug addiction, attempted suicide), 
the imprisonment of the offender is inappropriate. Such behaviour does not 
involve a direct threat to society and should be dealt with by the health and 
welfare authorities. We entirely endorse the position taken by the Canadian 
Committee on Corrections that no conduct should be defined as criminal 
unless it represents a serious threat to society and unless the act cannot be 
dealt with by other social or legal means. This principle would reduce the 
prison population and would bear directly on the elaboration of new services 
for people who commit offences without a direct victim. In 1967 there were 
about 3,000 female committals to jail for offences related to vagrancy, 
attempted suicide, public intoxication and drug addiction. The Commission 
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Table 2. Population Movement in and out of Canadian Prisons 
for Women, 1967-1968 


Movement Movement Population 
ery In During Out During as of March 
Jurisdiction Year Year 31, 1968 

Newfoundland abe oer eho ee RN BAS TOE 41 41 4 
Prince Edward Island..............0s...0csssessrerses 14 14 = 
Nova ScOtia......sececesecesssessseseereenseenecenenny WS 180 16 
New Brunswick...........cescssssscscserseneeseanenssees ONS 219 19 
BN Cee a areata caar Ses causes eters eeaesataosees 2,376 2,407 68 
PENT UI Oe ees cca esee sate seek seen tencnctite tev gnteaes 4,851 4,841 214 
BBETTNI CODA ett ees serene eee dere oercocendcercsensee 1,016 1,017 43 
BSASKALCHEWAM...........0uc.sessrsocnevenesserctcnesoeesrerss 564 572 20 
NT ae saree tee, casas bos sora cnet enepevnaneastes tls sy 1,169 54 
British Columbia.............sssscsseesereetenntens gil 15122 106 
YUKON... esecessecseeeseeeseeseeseesnennensnecneenneennennes 399 398 5 
Northwest Territories...........:::scceseeeeees 212 212 7 
MRE TITEL ALICS eee ete sasoeeraancsete 74 79 108 

MRS OSE OM eset nc atra coc sae eer ore ser shericnceoncigasshen (46) (53) (74) 

EATS UE! ater cecoeaek oetsteponcanveeentceess bontecsowe (28) (26) (34) 

Sore a ee 
TMROT WANES gcc ee coe aoa capo ve OEH ODS 12,220 Pa PATHL 664 


Figures in the third column indicate individuals. Figures in the first and second columns do 
not indicate individuals because the same individual may enter and leave more than once during 


the year. 
| SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics Judicial Division, and Correctional Institution Sta- 


tistics 1967-68. Cat. no. 85-207, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 


believes that most offences without a direct victim should not be considered 
crimes. We have already recommended that vagrancy as such should not be 
considered a crime. Action on this recommendation would greatly reduce 
the jail population in prisons for women. Attempted suicide is a manifesta- 


‘tion of serious emotional or mental disturbance and should be referred to 


‘mental health authorities. It should not be classed as an offence under crim- 
inal law. Intervention by the police is authorized under each province’s men- 
tal health legislation, such as the Mental Health Act of Ontario, and this 
intervention is justified in the case of suicide because it involves the life of a 
human being. Police investigation may also be needed to check that attempted 


murder has not been disguised as attempted suicide. 


58. Similar considerations prompt us to recommend that alcoholics be 
‘treated not as criminals but as people who need medical help. Although 
/-more men than women are convicted of intoxication in public, a propor- 
tionately greater percentage of women than men are sentenced to jail for this 


| 
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offence and these women form a sizeable portion of the female jail popula- 
tion. Public intoxication usually falls under provincial or municipal legisla- 
tion. One exception which occurs in the Indian Act has recently been declared 
a violation of the Canadian Bill of Rights by the Supreme Court of Canada.” 
Imprisonment for intoxication, as in the case of vagrancy, often means that 
a person is sent to jail again and again for periods of two or three months, 
without any significant improvement: a “revolving door” process. 


59. Among women serving jail sentences for liquor offences there is a high 
proportion of Indians and Métis, particularly in western Ontario and the 
Prairie provinces. As the Canadian Corrections Association pointed out 
in its survey, Indians and The Law, “one sample taken by the field-worker 
at the Prince Albert Provincial Correctional Institution for Women during 
the month of August 1966 showed that of the 60 women of Indian ancestry 
who were serving sentences, 17 were first offenders, 23 had been there 
between two and 11 times, 16 had been there between 11 and 18 times and 


Table 3. Number of Indian and Métis Women in Selected Prisons 
for Women in Canada for Certain Periods in 1965 or 1966 


Total in Per cent 
Total Deten- Indian Indian or 
Institution Period Admitted* tion** or Métis*** Metis - 
Kenora District Jail, Ont....... Jan.— 
June /66 281 266 95 


‘The Pas Correctional Institu- 

tion for Women, Manitoba August /66 17 17 100 
Portage La Prairie Correc- 

tional Institution for 


Women, Manitoba.............. August /66 63 44 69 
Riverside Correctional 
GCentrenSaskis 020s. chen: August /66 30 24 80 


Fort Saskatchewan Provin- 
cial Gaol (Women’s Sec- 


t10n) wAlbertarr eee August /66 109 81 74 
Oakalla Prison Farm 
(Women’s Gaol), B.C......... April /66 716 35 46 


* Number of cases, not individuals, admitted during period of time indicated. 
** Number of individuals in jail at the time of the collection of data. 
*** Number of Indian or Métis cases, not individuals. 
Source: Canadian Corrections Association. Indians and The Law. Ottawa, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, 1967. 


19 Regina y. Joseph Drybones. A judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada pronounced on 
November 20, 1969 to be reported in the 1970 Supreme Court Reports. 
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four had been there 37 to 42 times”.?° Most of these women are clearly not 
being rehabilitated by jail sentences, and should get more appropriate help 
- from other agencies. 


60. Some provinces are now using new methods of dealing with alcoholics: 
instead of being charged they may be released after they are sober, sent for 
treatment to appropriate institutions or informed about Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. These enlightened methods should be supported by preventive pro- 
grammes undertaken in schools at all levels, by alcoholism foundations and 
community organizations. 


61. Alcoholism is still a major unresolved social and medical problem. 
The number of women addicted to alcohol seems to be increasing. The 
solution to the problem is the prevention of addiction and the treatment of 
the addicted. 


62. Therefore, we recommend that the provinces and territories (a) de- 
velop a health and social welfare policy that would remove from the penal 
setting the handling of persons found apparently intoxicated and assign the 
responsibility for diagnosis and treatment to health and welfare administra- 
tion; (b) ensure that there are treatment facilities for female alcoholics; and 
(c) in co-operation with health and welfare authorities establish treatment 
programmes, where they do not now exist, for female alcoholics being 
now detained in a penal setting for criminal offences. 


63. We support a similar approach toward drug addiction. We assume 
that the special committee”! appointed to investigate the non-medical use 
of drugs has given attention to the needs of women. 


64. The introduction of new sentencing and probation policies and the 
removal of certain types of offences from the Criminal Code will appre- 
ciably reduce the jail population. Nevertheless, some women will have to be 
dealt with in detention either in federal penitentiaries, if they are sentenced 
for two years and over, or in provincial prisons for shorter sentences. 
The Penitentiary Act makes no distinction in the treatment of male or 
female offenders. However, the federal Prisons and Reformatories Act, 
dealing with provincial institutions, contains discriminatory provisions and 


requires immediate revision. 


65. The Canadian Congress of Corrections held in Halifax in 1967 
expressed concern about discriminatory practices under the Act in the 


20 Canadian Corrections Association. Indians and The Law. Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council, 


1967, p. 47. pA 
21 The Commission of Inquiry on the Non-Medical Use of Drugs, appointed by the Minister of 


National Health and Welfare; a preliminary report was tabled in Parliament on June 9, 1970. 
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serving of sentences by female offenders in certain provinces. The law’s use 
of the word “refuge” to designate a correctional institution for girls and 
“industrial school” for a similar institution for boys is indicative of the out- 
dated spirit of this legislation: protection for girls and instruction for boys. 
Many provisions of the Act discriminate on the basis of sex in determining 
the minimum age for sentences, the type of imputable offence, and the 
length of sentence. In some provinces, a woman’s religion determines the 
type of institution to which she may be sentenced. 


66. Therefore, we recommend that the federal Prisons and Reformatories 
Act be revised to eliminate all provisions that discriminate on the basis of 
sex or religion. 


67. In recent years, commissions and committees have made recommenda- 
tions either in favour of or against the continuation of the division of 
jurisdictional responsibility for correctional institutions by which all offenders 
sentenced to prison for a period of less than two years are under provincial 
jurisdiction while the federal government is responsible for those who are 
sentenced to two years or longer. Briefs presented to us questioned this 
division. We are mainly concerned with the welfare of women offenders in 
detention, and we hope that immediate solutions will be adopted to better 
their situation without further delay attributed to probable transfer of 
jurisdiction. 


68. Our main concern is that, however small the female jail population, 


adequate treatment programmes and services should be organized for women. 
We recognize the difficulty of planning for a small number of inmates but 
we think correctional authorities should regard the size of the female inmate 
population as an asset rather than a liability. Most planning seems geared 
to male inmates and adapted for female inmates. We suggest that the smaller 
female jail population provides an opportunity to implement new methods 
of correction. Where there are very few women, as in federal prisons and 
prisons in the Atlantic Provinces, authorities might provide small cottage- 
type institutions for women inmates. An arrangement between federal, pro- 
vincial and territorial governments could be worked out to combine suitable 
facilities for prisoners under both jurisdictions. At present women in federal 
custody are sent either to a large maximum security prison in Kingston, 
Ontario, or to a small drug treatment centre at Matsqui, B.C. This creates 
undue hardship for prisoners so far from home that family and friends can- 
not visit them. The federal government should contract services with the 
appropriate provincial government to accommodate nearer their homes those 
women who come from outside Ontario or British Columbia. We can, in any 
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case, see no reason why women, who are little given to violence, should be 
incarcerated in the maximum security prison at Kingston at a time when 
the trend of penal reform is toward small, open institutions. 


69. Programmes and services for women in the correctional institutions 
in Canada are very limited. In the prison for women at Kingston, for an 
average population of 100 women, the only vocational courses available as 
of March 1968, were commercial, home economics and _ hairdressing,” 
which lead only to jobs traditionally considered “female occupations”. 
Classes in basic academic subjects are also organized. Women inmates spend 
the rest of their time working in the maintenance or industrial operation of 
the prison. In contrast, men in all federal prisons at the same time were 
offered 64 full-time courses providing training in 29 trades or occupations. 
The fact that men greatly outnumbered women in federal penitentiaries only 
partly explains the difference in the variety of courses offered. 


70. The federal prisons have a greater opportunity to provide vocational 
training for women than most provincial prisons where the turnover of 
inmates is more rapid because the terms of imprisonment are always under 
two years and usually under six months. Vocational courses available in 
provincial institutions for women include the following: hairdressing, home 
nursing, commercial laundry and dry cleaning, business course, cooking and 
kitchen management, industrial sewing or power sewing. Some of these 
courses are closer to “on the job” training than real vocational training. 
Most provinces are reorganizing their programmes for women but the voca- 
tional courses offered to women compare unfavourably with those offered 
to men. 


71. It is essential that an offender be given the opportunity for further 
education or to learn a trade in order to be successfully rehabilitated and 
re-integrated into society. Female offenders have the same need as men for 
adequate education and training, and should be encouraged to continue 
their education, to qualify for training where necessary, and to train in fields 
geared to the labour market and not only in traditionally female occupations. 


72. Therefore, we recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial 
governments co-operate in order to provide flexible and imaginative 
programmes aimed at the rehabilitation of women offenders which would 
include (a) a system that provides appropriate living quarters, small 
“open” institutions where life follows a normal pattern rather than institu- 
tional living and is integrated as much as possible with the life of the neigh- 
bouring community; (b) programmes and services, such as education and 


22 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 1968. 
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vocational training, adapted to the needs of individual female offenders and 
taking full advantage of the resources of that district; and (c) personnel 
specially trained in dealing with female offenders. 


73. Further, we recommend that the federal Women’s Prison at Kingston 
be closed. 


Release and After-Care 


74. Everyone serving a prison sentence is entitled to a statutory reduction 
of his sentence. He may also be released on parole before the expiration 
of his sentence. Under parole, an inmate has a chance to complete his sen- 
tence outside prison, thus helping him to re-integrate into the community. 
We found no differences in the application of the law regarding parole for 
men and women. 


75. Parole services for people of Indian and Eskimo ancestry dh fon 
special mention. A survey” prepared for the Department of Indian ‘Affairs 
and Northern Development by the Canadian Corrections Association empha- 
sized that native people could make use of a parole programme only when 
it was fitted to their general needs. 


76. Therefore, we recommend that the National Parole Board make use 
whenever possible of members of band councils and government personnel, 
to provide parole supervision especially in rural and remote. areas, for 
women of Indian and Eskimo ancestry. 


77. Before being discharged, an inmate may be released on day-parole 
to participate in a work release programme to work or study outside 
the prison during the day and sleep in the institution at night. Day-parole 
has been introduced by federal and provincial authorities but has not yet 
been fully evaluated. In some cases, arrangements are made in a private 
household to accommodate offenders if there is no institution near their 
place of work. These programmes permit women to look after their families, 
study, or take a job, while serving their sentence. By using the resources 
available in the community, such programmes can go a long way toward 
solving the problem of good rehabilitation programmes for women in 
institutions. 


78. On discharge, most offenders find it difficult to become re-integrated 
into the community. Although the re-organization of correctional services 
may keep them in touch with the community and reduce the stress of the 
return to society, further help will always be needed. In major cities across 


23 Op. cit. Indians and The Law. p. 50. 
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Canada, there are now a number of halfway houses where people newly 
released on parole or discharged from correctional institutions can stay until 
they have found work and become adjusted to life “outside”. These houses, 
which fill a great need, are run by organizations such as the Elizabeth Fry 
Society. More of them are needed. 


79. Therefore, we recommend that a network of halfway houses for women 
newly released from correctional institutions be set up in centres across 
‘Canada, supported by public and private funds and operated by voluntary 
groups and agencies, in accordance with approved government standards. 


80. Friendship centres are doing a great deal to help rehabilitate offenders 
of Indian ancestry. One of their greatest values is that they are often run 
by the native people themselves. We make a recommendation in regard to 
friendship centres in the Chapter on poverty. 


Conclusion 


_ 81. We have pointed out that certain laws, practices and correctional 
programmes should be changed if women are to be treated equally before 
the law, and if women offenders are to be given a genuine opportunity for 

rehabilitation. New legislation alone will not offer a complete solution to the 
problem of the status of women within the administration of criminal justice. 
Much depends on the people responsible for administering it. High standards 
| in selecting and training these people will help to prevent the perpetuation 


_of the traditional attitudes towards women and their treatment within the 
_ system. 
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Chapter 10 


Plan for Action 


1. In the course of our enquiry, the Commission has been made aware 
_ of the many immediate changes which should be made in existing laws and 
| practices, to “ensure for women equal opportunities with men in all aspects 
of Canadian society.” We have put forward recommendations concerning 
these immediate needs. We were also made aware of the social attitudes 
_ which cannot be so readily changed. We cannot ignore the larger issues of 
customs and beliefs which have given rise to discrimination against women 
in the past, which continue today, and which may impose new forms of 
_ injustice in the future. To implement the recommendations in this Report 
is only a beginning. 

2. We conclude that three lines of action are needed. Within an imme- 
_ diate period we hope to see the implementation of our recommendations, 
which we believe will do much to improve the lives and opportunities of 
Canadian women. This will be the task of implementation committees work- 
ing within a limited term. But in our rapidly changing society, new needs 
' will arise. Action that is appropriate today may become obsolete; new 
| approaches may be needed. Moreover there is a need to keep a continuing 
- watch in order that women’s rights and freedoms are respected. We propose 
two other agencies which would be continuing, with a mandate which would 
develop in accordance with future demands. One would be concerned with 
the enforcement of existing laws, which protect the rights of women, to ensure 
that no discrimination occurs in fact or in interpretation of the law. The 
other would continue the work of this Commission and would be constituted 
as the principal agency to create a favourable climate for equality of oppor- 
tunity for the women of Canada. The three agencies would perform distinct 
and separate functions. 


Implementation Committees 

3. Most of our recommendations have been made to federal, provincial 
and territorial governments: they are extensive, and require formal machin- 
ery within these governments to co-ordinate and plan their implementation. 
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We would not, however, regard the machinery as other than temporary. 
Therefore, we recommend that the federal government, the provinces, the 
territories and municipalities, each establish an implementation committee, 
composed of a number of its senior administrators, to (a) plan for, co- 
ordinate and expedite the implementation of the recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission on the Status of Women to that jurisdiction; and 
(b) report from time to time to its government on the progress it is making. 


Human Rights Commission 


4. Anti-discrimination legislation as it applies to women is frequently not 
enforced. There is a need for agencies concerned with enforcement’ at the 
federal, provincial and territorial levels which would not only hear and 
adjudicate complaints dealing with violations of human -rights legislation but 
would also be empowered to investigate and initiate action whether or not 
formal complaints are made. The functions of these agencies would be’ 
roughly analogous to those of the Food and Drug Directorate of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare which, in regard to specific legislation’ 
in this field, acts as a guardian of the interests of the consumer. However, 
the human rights agencies would not operate within a single department of 
government but would be directly accountable to the Parliament or legis- 
lature. 


5. At present, the administration of legislation dealing with fair employ- 
ment practices for organizations under federal jurisdiction is the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Labour. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and British Columbia have set up human rights commissions to enforce 
anti-discrimination legislation and these operate in relation to provincial 
departments of governments. Ontario Bill 83, introduced in 1970, 
proposing a Woman’s Equal Employment Opportunity Act, is designed to 
place responsibility for the protection of women’s employment rights in the 
hands of the Women’s Bureau of the Ontario Department of Labour. In our 
opinion this is an inadequate status for commissions safeguarding human 
rights. Since governments themselves may sometimes be the offenders, such 
agencies should be accountable directly to Parliament or the provincial legis- 
lative assembly or the council of a territory. : 


6. We considered recommending the establishment by each government 
of a commission specifically to protect the rights of women, not only in 
employment but also under the various human rights instruments to which 
Canada subscribes. However, we believe that this is a matter of the widest 
human concern and that the responsibility for the enforcement of such 
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sights should not be segregated. There is need for Human Rights Commis- 
sions with wide powers designed for the protection of all Canadians. Yet 
pecause there has been a lack of attention to the rights of women in the 
past, some special provision, at least for the present, must be made to deal 
with cases in this area. It will be necessary to set up divisions, for as long 
as they may be required, to deal specifically with matters of discrimination 
against women. 


. 7. Therefore, we recommend that federal, provincial and _ territorial 
Human Rights Commissions be set up that would (a) be directly responsible 
to Parliament, provincial legislatures or territorial councils, (b) have power 
to investigate the administration of human rights legislation as well as the 
power to enforce the law by laying charges and prosecuting offenders, (c) 
include within the organization for a period of seven to 10 years a division 
dealing specifically with the protection of women’s rights, and (d) suggest 
changes in human rights legislation and promote widespread respect for 
human rights. 


Status of Women Council 


8. Even when laws regarding discrimination against women are scrupu- 
lously observed, there are still social customs and beliefs which relegate 
women to an unfair position. In the Chapter on society we analyse some of 
these prevalent attitudes and practices, which began far back in history and 
are often still accepted without question. Woman has been defined in terms 
‘of her sex rather than, first of all, as a human being. Myths surrounding 
this view of woman will not change overnight. 


9. In serious discussion, most people can be persuaded that a particular 
injustice has been done to a particular woman and would not have hap- 
pened had that woman been a man. But to suggest to these same reason- 
able people that women are, over a very wide area, the victims of prejudice 
‘and discrimination, is often to encounter resistance, disbelief and even 
derision. Perhaps no prejudice in human society is so deeply imbedded or 
so little understood. To create equality it will be necessary to create a totally 
‘new climate, a totally new frame of reference against which every question 
affecting women can be assessed. Such a transformation will not follow the 
publication of one report. It will be achieved only as a consequence of a 
continuing study of the position of women in society and continuous efforts 
| to secure justice and equal opportunity. Particular problems may need to be 
looked at again in a decade in the light of new life styles and conditions. 


] 
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10. It has been a common reaction in the past, when the problems of 
any disadvantaged group of society became known, that too much emphasis 
has seemed to be given to that group instead of to common human 
problems. The danger of creating ghettos is often mentioned. To consider 
the needs of women separately raises the same alarm. Such a critical reaction 
misinterprets our intent since our concern with woman is to place her on 
equal terms with man. Then women’s rights will cease to be an issue. Until 
this is done, there is an issue. We want for women no special status, only 
equal status; no separate realm, only full acceptance in the present, human 
world. To achieve this, the disadvantages which now inhibit women must be 
removed. This can only be done by an agency charged with that task. We 
are convinced that the continuing effort to attain and secure equal oppor- 
tunity for women requires a distinct and specific agency devoted to that 
purpose. 


11. The work of this Commission has convinced us of the need for a 
Status of Women Council as a permanent body with a national scope and 
function. We have proposed a women’s programme to deal with employ- 
ment policy within the government service of Canada and we hope that other 
governments and organizations will put similar programmes into effect. Part 
of the Council’s work would be to evaluate the effect of such programmes, 
to put forward proposals where needs arise, and to act as a central service 
for information. It would also serve as a link with the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women and with similar organizations in other 
countries. 


12. The Status of Women Council would be established as a corporation 
operating under the authority of an independent board of both women and 
men appointed by the federal government. It would make an annual report 
to Parliament through a Minister. In some of its functions, particularly in 
the responsibility for presenting an independent report to Parliament, it would 
be similar to such public corporations as the Canada Council and the Eco- 
nomic Council of Canada. It would require a small secretariat of highly 
qualified, innovative women and men and would require initial funds 
adequate for at least a five-year period. 


13. Specifically the Council would inform and advise governments and the 
private sector. It would not confine itself solely to research but would be 
concerned with action. It would carry out a publications programme relating 
to specific studies, in addition to its annual report to Parliament. It would 
continually assess changing public attitudes toward the status of women 
and would be concerned with identifying new needs and formulating new 
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| roposals. It would be empowered to set up pilot projects. It would maintain 
1 permanent liaison with the numerous voluntary organizations concerned 
with the status of women. 


, 14, Other countries have recognized the necessity of setting up organiza- 
‘ions to continue, on a permanent basis, the temporary work of commissions 
such as the Royal Commission on the Status of Women in Canada. In 
Britain, the Women’s National Commission was set up in 1965 to replace 
the Women’s Consultative Council which had been set up three years before. 
It is made up of representatives of women’s organizations, voluntary associa- 
tions, unions and political parties. Its chairman is a Minister of the Crown 
and its co-chairman is president of the National Council of Women of Great 
Britain. It was established following a request by the United Nations Com- 
mission on the Status of Women to member states for the appointment of 
such national bodies. A resolution along these lines was adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations in 1967.* 


_ 15. In the United States, the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department 
of Labor is primarily concerned with the problems of wage-earning women. 
In 1963, an Interdepartmental Committee, supported by a Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council on the Status of Women, was established to maintain a con- 
tinuing review and evaluation of the progress of federal departments and 
agencies in improving the status of American women. The Committee also 
‘consults with the permanent State Commissions on the Status of Women 
which were set up following the publication of the report of the President’s 
‘Commission on the Status of Women in 1963. 


16. In Canada, the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labour 
is the only federal agency specifically concerned with the problems of 
women. However, its work, which has been of great value to the women of 
Canada, is directed primarily to employment. Moreover the Women’s Bureau 
is not autonomous to the extent we consider necessary. The work of the 
Status of Women Council would overlap some of the work now being done 
by the Women’s Bureau, but would also cover a wider field. In order to avoid 
duplication of effort and unnecessary cost we believe the Women’s Bureau 
should be incorporated into the proposed Status of Women Council. 


17. Therefore, we recommend that a federal Status of Women Council, 
directly responsible to Parliament, be established to (a) advise on matters 
pertaining to women and report annually to Parliament on the progress 
being made in improving the status of women in Canada, (b) undertake 
research on matters relevant to the status of women and suggest research 


1Women’s National Commission. Background Note. January 8, 1970. 
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topics that can be carried out by governments, private business, oniversitiall 
and voluntary associations, (c) establish programmes to correct attitudes | 
and prejudices adversely affecting the status of women, (d) propose legisla. 
tion, policies and practices to improve the status of women, and (e) sys- 
tematically consult with women’s bureaux or similar provincial organizations, 
and with voluntary associations particularly concerned with the problems 
of women. 


18. Several provinces now have women’s bureaux or similar organizations 
within their governments. Where they exist, they are an effective means of 
protecting the special interests of women. Such organizations are needed at 
the provincial level and should, as we recommended above, co-operate closely 
with the Status of Women Council. Therefore, we recommend that, where 
it has not already been done, each province and territory establish a gov- 
ernment bureau or similar agency concerned with the status of women 
which would have sufficient authority and funds to make its work effective. 


Conclusion 


19. Even in the interval since the establishment of this Commission, there 
have been signs of change in public attitudes toward many of the prob- 
lems with which we have been concerned. But the pace is not sufficiently 
rapid, and there is little public awareness of the extent to which an improve- 
ment in the status of women is required or of the over-all impact on society 
which such a change would bring. At issue is the opportunity to construct 
a human society free of a major injustice which has been part of history. 


20. The extension of “woman’s place” to all areas of society is part of the 
world-wide process of democratization. What we have recommended deals 
only with a few pressing and immediate problems. But what we have in mind 
is a releasing of positive and creative forces to take on still larger human 
tasks. Men, as well as women, would benefit from a society where roles are 
less rigidly defined. 


21. To set the stage for this better employment of human capacities, 
equality of opportunity for women is a fundamental first step. The effect of 
our recommendations is likely to be more far-reaching than any one recom- 
mendation would indicate. The total impact will be considerably greater 
than the sum of the changes we propose. But the Commissioners are aware 
that true equality of opportunity for women and men can only result from 
radical changes in our way of life and in our social organization and probably 
must go as far as an equal sharing by parents in the care of their children and 
a complete reorganization of the working world. 


| 


| 
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| 22. The nine-to-five working day and full-time employment are neither 
sacred nor are they guarantees of efficiency. Productive efficiency may in- 
deed have to yield its place as the sole criterion of employment practices. 
Human values may assume greater importance. Many rigid constraints that 
are part of today’s economic world may be relaxed, to the benefit of all. 


_ 23. We may begin to question why banks, the post office, doctors and 
dentists are available only during the hours when everyone else is at work. 
Why is employment so rigidly structured that additional education is almost 
inaccessible? Should not the educational system stress the need to adapt to 
a changing society rather than to conform to the habits of yesterday? 
Flexibility may be introduced in many aspects of social organization as a 
| consequence of the need to establish equality for women. Canada can afford 


to experiment boldly. 


| 24, Women, as they seek equality, must contend with a society conceived 
| and controlled by men. They require a high degree of resolution to disregard 
present barriers and to attain the positions which best reflect their ability. 
But existing structures are not sacrosanct: women must be aware that they 
are entering a world that can be changed. And men, as they recognize 
' women’s claim to equality, may welcome an opportunity to examine Canada’s 
institutions in a new light. 


_ 25. We have indicated some of the characteristics of the society that could 
emerge. The magnitude of the changes that must be introduced does not dis- 
may us, but we are dismayed that so much has been left undone. In terms 
of Canada’s commitments and the principles on which a democracy is based, 
what we recommend is no more than simple justice. 


List of Recommendations 


Chapter 2 


Women in the Canadian Economy 


me 1. We recommend that the National Housing Loan Regulations be 
amended so that (a) for purposes of the gross debt service ratio, either 
husband or wife may be deemed to be the purchaser or owner and (b) up to 
50 per cent of the income of the spouse of the purchaser or owner, or of the 
spouse of the person deemed to be the purchaser or owner, may be included 
in computing the annual income. (paragraph 32) 


2. We recommend that (a) both the Canada and the Quebec Pension 

|Plans be amended so that the spouse who remains at home can participate 

| in the Plan, and (b) the feasibility be explored of 

(i) crediting to the spouse remaining at home a portion of the contribu- 
tions of the employed spouse and those contributions made by the 
employer on the employed spouse’s behalf, and 

(ii) on an optional basis, permitting the spouse at home to contribute as 
a self-employed worker. (paragraph 103) 


3. We recommand that the federal, provincial and territorial governments 

(a) make greater use of women’s voluntary associations; and (b) increase 

their financial support to 

(i) women’s voluntary associations engaged in projects of public interest, 
and 

(ii) voluntary associations working in fields of particular concern to 
women. (paragraph 155) 


4. We recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial governments 


‘include in their selection standards for appointment to positions in their 


respective governments, the assessment of volunteer experience in evaluating 


the qualifications of applicants. (paragraph 161) 
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5. We recommend that a federal-provincial conference on labour legisla- 
tion affecting women in Canada be called to prepare for Canada’s ratification 
of the International Labour Organization Convention Concerning Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women Workers for Work of Equal Value 
(Convention 100). (paragraph 218) 


6. We recommend that the Yukon Territorial Council adopt legislation 
prohibiting different pay rates based on sex. (paragraph 221) 


7. We recommend that the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act be 
amended to apply to all employees of the Government of Canada. (para- 
graph 226) 


8. We recommend that the federal Female Employees Equal Pay Act, 
the federal Fair Wages and Hours of Work Regulations and equal pay legisla- 
tion of provinces and territories require that (a) the concept of skill, effort 
and responsibility be used as objective factors in determining what is equal 
work, with the understanding that pay rates thus established will be subject 
to such factors as seniority provisions; (b) an employee who feels aggrieved 
as a result of an alleged violation of the relevant legislation, or a party 
acting on her behalf, be able to refer the grievance to the agency designated 
for that purpose by the government administering the legislation; (c) the 
onus of investigating violations of the legislation be placed in the hands 
of the agency administering the equal pay legislation which will be free to 
investigate, whether or not complaints have been laid; (d) to the extent 
possible, the anonymity of the complainant be maintained; (e) provision be 
made for authority to render a decision on whether or not the terms of the 
legislation have been violated, to specify action to be taken and to prosecute 
if the orders are not followed; (f) where someone has presented the aggrieved 
employee’s case on her behalf and the aggrieved employee is unsatisfied 
with the decision, she have the opportunity to present her case herself to the 
person or persons rendering the decision who may change the decision; (g) 
the employee’s employment status be in no way adversely affected by applica- 
tion of the law to her case; (h) where the law has been violated, the employee 
be compensated for any losses in pay, vacation and other fringe benefits; 
(i) unions and employee organizations, as well as employers and employer 
organizations, be subject to this law; (j) penalties be sufficiently heavy to be 
an effective deterrent; and (k) the legislation specify that it is applicable to 
part-time as well as to full-time workers. (paragraph 239) 
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9. We recommend that the minimum wage legislation of Prince Edward 
sland, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland be amended to require the same 
ninimum wages for women and men. (paragraph 240) 


10. We recommend that British Columbia adopt a Minimum Wage Act 
ipplicable to both sexes that will require the same minimum wages for 
vomen and men and will contain no sex differences in the occupations 
sovered. (paragraph 241) 


11. We recommend that the pay rates for nurses, dietitians, home econ- 
ymists, librarians and social workers employed by the federal government 
de set by comparing these professions with other professions in terms of the 
value of the work and the skill and training involved. (paragraph 252) 


he 12. We recommend that legislation on the Canada Pension Plan and the 
Quebec Pension Plan be amended so that the provisions applicable to the wife 
and children of a male contributor will also be applicable to the husband 
and children of a female contributor. (paragraph 259) 


13. We recommend that the provinces and the territories amend their 
workmen’s compensation legislation so that the provisions applicable to the 
wife of the person deceased will also be applicable to the husband of the 


person deceased. (paragraph 261) 


14. We recommend that the Unemployment Insurance Act and Regula- 
tions be amended to provide a common definition for “dependants” of 
women and men contributors. (paragraph 268) 


_ 15. We recommend that the federal Unemployment Insurance Act be 
‘amended to apply to all employees working in an established employee- 


‘employer relationship. (paragraph 269) 


16. We recommend the amendment of the federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act and the adoption of provincial and territorial maternity legisla- 
tion to provide for (a) an employed woman’s entitlement to 18 weeks mater- 
nity leave, (b) mandatory maternity leave for the six-week period following 
her confinement unless she produces a medical certificate that working will 
not injure her health, and (c) prohibition of dismissal of an employee on any 
grounds during the maternity leave to which she is entitled. (paragraph 284) 


17. We recommend that the Unemployment Insurance Act be amended 
will be entitled to unemployment benefits for a 


so that women contributors 
ontributions entitle them, 


period of 18 weeks or for the period to which their c 
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whichever is the lesser, (a) when they stop paid work temporarily for mater- 
nity reasons or (b) when during a period in which they are receiving unem- 
ployment benefits, they become unable to work for maternity reasons. (para- 
graph 288) 


18. We recommend to the provinces and territories that protective labour 
legislation be applicable to both sexes. (paragraph 295) 


19. We recommend the elimination of any discrimination on the basis of 
sex in the terms and conditions of employment for air crew on air lines. 
(paragraph 298) 


20. We recommend that the provinces and territories adopt legislation 
prohibiting the advertisement of a job opening in a manner that expressly 
limits it to applicants of a particular sex or marital status. (paragraph 301) 


21. We recommend that sex-typing of occupations be avoided in the text 
and in the illustrations of all federal government publications. (paragraph 
302) 


22. We recommend to the Canada Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration and to the universities that University Placement Offices refuse to 
make arrangements for firms to interview students in connection with posi- 
tions for which the firms have specified sex preferences or sex requiremesity 
(paragraph 305) 


23. We recommend that all provincial and territorial legislation dealing 
with equality of opportunity in employment specify that discrimination on 
the basis of sex and marital status be prohibited. (paragraph 331) 


24. We recommend that (a) The Fair Employment Practices Act be 
amended to 
(i) include “sex” and “marital status” as prohibited grounds for dis- 
crimination, and 
(ii) apply to all employees of the Government of Canada; and 
(b) The Fair Wages and Hours of Work Regulations be amended to include 


“sex” and “marital status” as prohibited grounds for discrimination. (para- 
graph 334) 


25. We recommend that the provisions now included in section 22 (2) (b) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, amended to include sex and marital 
status as prohibited grounds for discrimination, be included in legislation 
applicable to Canada Manpower Centres. (paragraph 336) 
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| 26. We recommend that the federal government increase significantly the 
number of women on federal Boards, Commissions, Corporations, Councils, 
‘Advisory Committees and Task Forces. (paragraph 341) 


_ 27. We recommend that provincial, territorial and municipal governments 
increase significantly the number of women on their Boards, Commissions, 
‘Corporations, Councils, Advisory Committees and Task Forces. (para- 
graph 341) 


28. We recommend that the federal government undertake a study of the 
feasibility of making greater use of part-time work in the Canadian economy. 
(paragraph 366) 


29. We recommend that the differential treatment of Nursing Assistants 
and Nursing Orderlies in the federal Public Service be eliminated. (para- 
graph 377) 


| 30. We recommend that the positions of secretaries in the federal Public 
Service be classified by one of the methods used for other classes in the 
federal Public Service. (paragraph 382) 


_ 31. We recommend that the federal Public Service Superannuation Act 
‘be amended so that (a) there will be no differences in the provisions on the 
basis of sex, and (b) the surviving spouse of a contributor will be paid the 
supplementary death benefits. (paragraph 386) 


32. We recommend that the federal Removal Expenses Regulations be 
_amended so that the expenses paid for the wife of an employee will also 
be paid for the husband of an employee. (paragraph 387) 


33. We recommend that the federal Public Service Terms and Conditions 
of Employment Regulations be amended by (a) deleting section 50(2), and 
_(b) substituting the provision that, during the six-weeks period preceding 
the expected date of an employee’s confinement, a deputy head may direct 
the employee to proceed on maternity leave unless she produces a medical 
certificate that she is able to work. (paragraph 392) 


34. We recommend that the federal government continue to pay the 
employer’s contribution to the superannuation and Group Surgical-Medical 
Plans when an employee is on maternity leave. (paragraph 394) 


35. We recommend that federal Public Service bindery positions at levels 
1 and 2 be open to women and men on the same basis and that the job 
_ title “journeywoman” be eliminated. (paragraph 399) 
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36. We recommend that, until the sex-typing of occupations is eradicated, 
the federal Public Service Commission and federal government departments 
(a) take special steps to increase the number of women appointed to occupa- 
tions and professions not traditionally female, (b) review and, where neces- 
sary, alter their recruitment literature and recruiting programmes to ensure 
that it is abundantly clear that women are wanted in all occupations and 
professions, and (c) take special steps to obtain applications from qualified 
women when appointments for senior levels are being made from outside the 
service. (paragraph 402) 


37. We recommend that the federal Public Service Commission and federal 
government departments have as an objective the elimination of the im- 
balance in the proportion of women and men in senior positions and (a) as 
much as is feasible, emphasize potential rather than experience as a basis 
for appointment or promotion; (b) ensure that vacancies are open to em- 
ployees at a classification level low enough to permit consideration of qualified 
women; and (c) when a job opens, make sure that women candidates get full 
consideration including the evaluation of their experience in volunteer work 
and running a household if it is relevant. (paragraph 422) 


38. We recommend that the federal Public Service Commission and federal 
government departments (a) introduce programmes that will ensure the con- 
sideration of secretaries for administrative positions, and (b) open up inter- 
mediate and senior administrative positions to women in traditionally female 
professions. (paragraph 423) 


39. We recommend that (a) a special effort be made to attract more 
women applicants for administrative trainee positions in the federal Public 
Service, and (b) federal government departments ensure that women admin- 
istrative trainees are given the kind of training assignments that will prepare 
them for advancement to the senior levels. (paragraph 427) 


40. We recommend that action be taken to increase greatly the enrolment 
of promising women in federal Public Service management courses, including 
the step of waiving salary floors and age ceilings where necessary in their 
case. (paragraph 428) 


41. We recommend that, for the next 10 years, the number of women 
enrolled in each course in the Career Assignment Program of the federal 
Public Service be no less than 10 per cent of the total number of people 
enrolled in the course. (paragraph 436) 
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| 42. We recommend that (a) the federal Public Service Terms and Condi- 
tions of Employment Regulations be amended so that part-time employees 
will receive pay increases on the same basis as full-time employees, and (b) 
‘collective agreements for the federal Public Service contain this provision. 
(paragraph 442) 


43. We recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) 
ensure that women scientists and technologists receive equal consideration 
with men for appointment, and (b) make a special effort to give graduate 
women employees a chance to take post-graduate degrees. (paragraph 455) 


| 44. We recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) 
develop transfer and promotion measures that will encourage women to 
‘move out of the traditionally female occupations into other occupations, and 
‘(b) emphasize in recruitment programmes that all occupations are open 
equally to women and men. (paragraph 458) 


45. We recommend that each federal Crown Corporation and agency 
devise a long-term plan for the better use of womanpower within its organiza- 
tion. (paragraph 459) 


| 46. We recommend that, where the size of staff warrants it, federal Crown 
Corporations and agencies appoint one or more qualified people whose 
| primary duty for the next five to eight years will be to provide for the train- 
| ing and development of women in their organizations. (paragraph 460) 


47. We recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies with 
rotational programmes between field and head offices ensure that women 
| are considered for rotation on the same basis as men and are not judged 
in advance on their freedom to rotate. (paragraph 461) 


_ 48. We recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) 
review their selection procedures to ensure that women are used in recruit- 

‘ment and selection programmes, and (b) have senior women officers on their 
_ personnel administration stafis. (paragraph 462) 


_ 49. We recommend that different provisions on the basis of sex be elim- 
inated from superannuation and insurance plans for federal Crown Corpora- 


tions and agencies. (paragraph 466) 


50. We recommend that federal Crown Corporations and agencies (a) 
make clear to educational institutions, and to the public, that career oppor- 
tunities within their organizations are open to women and that they are 
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encouraging women to prepare themselves for such careers; and (b) require , 
each private organization with which they do business to include in each 
contract, a clause that prohibits discrimination in employment on the basis | 
of sex. (paragraph 467) 


51. We recommend that sex-typing of the occupations of employees 
working in the Senate and House of Commons be discontinued. (paragraph 
474) 


52. We recommend that the Clerks of the Senate and the House of 
Commons devise a long-term plan for better use of womanpower and for 
opening senior positions to women as well as to men. (paragraph 475) 


53. We recommend that the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Super- 
annuation Act be amended so that its provisions will be the same for both 
female and male contributors. (paragraph 481) 


54. We recommend that enlistment in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
be open to women. (paragraph 484) 


55. We recommend that all trades in the Canadian Forces be open to 
women. (paragraph 488) 


56. We recommend that the prohibition on the enlistment of married 
women in the Canadian Forces be eliminated. (paragraph 490) 


57. We recommend that the length of the initial engagement for which 
personnel are required to enlist in the Canadian Forces be the same for 
women and men. (paragraph 494) 


58. We recommend that release of a woman from the Canadian Forces 
because she has a child be prohibited. (paragraph 495) 


59. We recommend that the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act be 
amended so that its provisions will be the same for male and female con- 
tributors. (paragraph 497) 


60. We recommend that (a) the federal government issue a policy state- 
ment to the Ministers of all federal government departments, the heads of 
Crown Corporations and agencies, and the Speakers of the Senate and the 
House of Commons, expressing its intention to 


(i) ensure equality of opportunity in employment for women and the 
greater use of womanpower, and 
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(ii) undertake short-term special measures where these are necessary to 
achieve its objectives; and 


(b) an information programme be undertaken so that management and 
‘supervisors at all levels in the Government of Canada be made aware of 
aa policy regarding its employment of women. (paragraph 
! 


61. We recommend that (a) a Women’s Programme Secretariat be estab- 
lished in the Privy Council Office for promoting a programme for equality of 
‘opportunity for women in the federal Government Service and the greater 
‘use of their skills and abilities; (b) a Women’s Programme Co-ordinator be 
appointed to each federal government department, Crown Corporation and 
agency, to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Canadian Forces, and to 
‘the staff of the Senate and the House of Commons to promote within the 
organization the objectives of the Women’s Programme and to maintain 
liaison with the Secretariat; (c) the federal government organizations referred 
‘to above be required to give periodic progress reports to the Women’s 
‘Programme Secretariat of objectives undertaken; and (d) an annual report be 
tabled in Parliament on the progress being made in the federal Government 
) Service toward the objectives of the Women’s Programme. (paragraph 506) 


62. We recommend that Chartered Banks (a) make it known that they 
intend to give women equality of opportunity; (b) eliminate the practice, 
where it exists, of requiring a longer attachment period for women than 
for men before promotion to management; (c) ensure that they have a record 
of women qualified for promotion to be considered as vacancies occur; (d) 
provide more opportunities for women to participate in both in-service and 
outside training programmes with the objective of their constituting at least 
25 per cent of those trained by 1975; and (e) encourage their women em- 
_ployees to improve their knowledge and capabilities through management 
training courses and educational courses, such as those of the Institute of 
Canadian Bankers, in reasonable expectation that successful completion 
of these courses will lead to opportunities for promotion. (paragraph 513) 


63. We recommend that department stores (a) ensure that women em- 
ployees are considered for advancement on an equal basis with men; (b) 
investigate why, in areas where the staff is predominantly female, it is the 
practice to fill the senior positions with men; and (c) make a special effort 
to train more women employees for managerial positions. (paragraph 522) 


_ 64. We recommend that retail stores review their practices to ensure that 
{ exploitation of part-time workers does not exist. (paragraph 523) 
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65. We recommend that the Canada Department of Labour conduct a 
survey of the use of homeworkers, including handicraft workers, their wages 
and their other conditions of employment. (paragraph 533) 


66. We recommend to the provinces and territories that household workers 
be covered by minimum wage laws, workmen’s compensation and other 
labour legislation applicable to other paid workers. (paragraph 545) 


67. We recommend that each provincial and territorial government estab- 
lish a Household Workers Bureau which, with its network of local offices, 
would be responsible for (a) establishing and promoting employment stand- 
ards for different categories of household workers; (b) maintaining a list of 
available workers according to their competence, training, experience, health 
and other relevant qualifications; (c) directing available household workers 
to families which require them; (d) maintaining a record of families which 
use or require the services of the Bureau, with indications of the conditions 
of work of each of them; (e) supplying these families with information 
relating to desirable conditions of work and social security benefits; (f) 
promoting the training of household workers according to the needs of the 
market; (g) initiating, if necessary, training courses for household workers; 
(h) ensuring that household workers are not exploited; and (i) conducting 
studies and providing information on the current market situation of house- 
hold workers. (paragraph 547) 


68. We recommend that provinces and territories promote the establish- 
ment of agencies or co-operatives to (a) act as the employer of household 
workers to be assigned to suitable employment, and (b) collect for the 
services of the household workers, make income tax, social security, and 
other payroll deductions, and ensure that they have equitable pay, approved 
employment conditions and the protection provided by law. (paragraph 551) 


Chapter 3 


Education 


69. We recommend that the provinces and the territories adopt textbooks 
that portray women, as well as men, in diversified roles and occupations. 
(paragraph 53) 


70. We recommend that women as well as men be admitted to the military 
colleges operated by the Department of National Defence. (paragraph 68) 
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71. We recommend that the federal government provide special funds for 
oung women and men to acquire university education, such as is provided 
for young men who attend military college, leading to a degree in fields 
esignated to be of special interest for aid to developing areas, the terms 
to include commitment to some specified national or international service. 
(paragraph 70) 


i 


72. We recommend that the federal government, the provinces and the 
territories set up committees to review all government publications concerned 
with the choice of occupations and careers in order to select and use only 
publications that encourage women to consider all occupations, including 
those which have been traditionally restricted to men. (paragraph 85) 

! 73. We recommend that the provinces and territories (a) provide co- 
educational guidance programmes in elementary and secondary schools, 
where they do not now exist and (b) direct the attention of guidance counsel- 
lors to the importance of encouraging both girls and boys to continue their 
‘education according to their individual aptitudes and to consider all occupa- 
tional fields. (paragraph 87) 


74. We recommend that, where they have not already done so, universities 
establish formal counselling services. (paragraph 88) 


' 75. We recommend that (a) the federal government in co-operation with 

the provinces and territories set up a career information service in each local 

Canada Manpower Centre which would 

(i) include personnel specially trained to give information to women on 
occupations, training requirements, financial help available, and labour 
market conditions and needs, and 

(ii) insist on the importance of a broad field of occupational choice for 
girls; 

and (b) subject to consultation and agreement with the educational author- 

ities, this career information service be offered to all schools of the area. 

(paragraph 90) 


76. We recommend that, where they have not already done so, the 
provinces and the territories set up courses in family life education, including 
sex education, which begin in kindergarten and continue through elementary 
and secondary schools, and which are taught to girls and boys in the same 
classroom. (paragraph 96) 
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77. We recommend that the provinces and territories (a) review their 
policies and practices to ensure that school programmes provide girls with 
equal opportunities with boys to participate in athletic and sports activities, 
and (b) establish policies and practices that will motivate and encourage 
girls to engage in athletic and sports activities. (paragraph 102) 


78. We recommend that, pursuant to section 3 (d) of the federal Fitness 
and Amateur Sport Act, a research project be undertaken to (a) determine 
why fewer girls than boys participate in sports programmes at the school 
level and (b) recommend remedial action. (paragraph 103) 


79. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with the 
provinces and territories, ensure that information on the federal Occupational 
Training for Adults Programme reaches women outside the labour force as 
well as those employed or actively seeking employment. (paragraph 126) 


80. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with the 
provinces and territories, expand and widely advertise the part-time training 
programmes offered by the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
(paragraph 127) 


81. We recommend that section 3 (b) of the federal Adult Occupational 
Training Act be amended so that full-time household responsibility be 
equivalent to participation in the labour force in so far as eligibility for 
training allowances is concerned. (paragraph 130) 


82. We recommend that the federal Department of Manpower and Im- 
migration, in co-operation with provinces and territories, develop policies 
and practices that will result in (a) an increase in the number of women 
undertaking educational upgrading programmes and training for more highly 
skilled occupations, (b) the enrolment of women in courses in line with thei 
capacities without regard to sex-typing of occupations, (c) an increase in the 
number of women training for managerial and technical positions, and (d) 
the consideration by women of the whole spectrum of occupations before 
choosing training courses. (paragraph 134) 


83. We recommend that the provinces and territories and all post-second. 
ary educational institutions develop programmes to meet the special needs 
for continuing education of women with family responsibilities. (paragrapl 
143) 
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84. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with the 
orovinces and territories, extend the present system of student loans to 
nclude part-time students. (paragraph 145) 


85. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
the provinces, provide through the Occupational Training for Adults pro- 
sramme (a) training courses which will lead to a diploma for visiting home- 
nakers for emergency assistance, the planning of which will be in con- 
junction with local welfare agencies, and (b) training courses leading to a 
Jiploma for household workers other than visting homemakers. (Paragraph 
148) 


_ 86. We recommend that women be given the same opportunity as men to 
participate in any programmes at present or in the future, that are sponsored 
by government for the retraining and rehabilitation of rural people, such as 
those begun under the Agricultural and Rural Development Act (ARDA). 
(paragraph 169) 


H 


_ 87. We recommend that the provinces and territories take appropriate 
action to study the current educational needs and interests of women in rural 
areas and, in consultation with local people, introduce more adequate pro- 
grammes, ensuring that they are available to women. (paragraph 171) 


88. We recommend that the Department of the Secretary of State, through 
‘its Citizenship Branch, in co-operation with the provinces and territories, (a) 
conduct surveys in all areas of Canada where immigrants are settling to 
ascertain the special educational needs of immigrant women, (b) suggest 
programmes by which these needs could be met, (c) make these needs and 
programmes known to voluntary workers in the community, and (d) assist 
‘volunteers in the implementation of these training programmes. (para- 
graph 176) 

_ 89. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
provinces and territories, review language training programmes in order to 
‘ensure that the needs of immigrant women are being met. (paragraph 177) 


90. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
the Northwest Territories, make sure that the education programme in rela- 


tion to housing is continued. (paragraph 189) 


| 91, We recommend that the Northwest Territories amend its Housing 
Association by-laws so that both the lessee and the spouse of the lessee are 


‘members of the housing associations. (paragraph 190) 


| 

| 

i 
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92. We recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial govern- 


ments encourage Eskimo and Indian women to take training in adult 
education for work in the northern communities. (paragraph 191) 


93. We recommend that the federal government, the provinces and the 
territories co-operate to (a) provide expanded, comprehensive courses for 
all public officials and employees and their spouses, working with Indians and 
Eskimos, to familiarize them with the cultures and traditions of the native 
people, including training in the native languages; (b) make available to Indian 
and Eskimo women education courses to provide at least functional literacy 
in either French or English; (c) encourage native women to participate in 
school planning and programming, and to serve on school advisory com- 
mittees; (d) where it is not already being done, train native women as teach- 
ers and teachers’ aides; (e) provide that teachers’ colleges give special training 
courses in the instruction of English or French as a second language to 
Indians and Eskimos; (f) make sure that teachers’ colleges provide courses 
in Indian and Eskimo culture, including training in the native languages for 
teachers planning to work with native people; and (g) make every effort to 
train Indians and Eskimos to provide the educational services in Indian and 
Eskimo communities now being performed by non-Indian and non-Eskimo 
public servants. (paragraph 193) 


94. We recommend that universities establish or strengthen courses and 
research in Indian and Eskimo cultures. (paragraph 194) 


95. We recommend to private industry that it provide training courses 
for employees working in the north, and their spouses, to familiarize them 
with the cultures and traditions of the native people, including training in 
the native languages. (paragraph 195) 


96. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
the territories, include individual native women, as well as couples, in the 
programme under which Eskimos and Indians are brought south on learning 
trips. (paragraph 197) 


97. We recommend that the federal government, in co-operation with 
the territories, ensure that management training programmes in the opera- 
tion of co-operatives and small business enterprises be made available to 
native women as well as to men and be expanded to fit the growing needs 
of the northern communities. (paragraph 200) 
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98. We recommend that the provinces and territories, in co-operation 
with universities, arrange that educational television programmes, including 
credit as well as non-credit courses at elementary, secondary, general and 
technical college and university levels, be televised at hours when both 
housewives and women in the labour force can take advantage of them. 
(paragraph 209) 


99. We recommend that the governments and organizations which plan 
to use the Canadian satellite telecommunications system (a) consult knowl- 
édgeable women as to the types and quality of programmes and the hours 
of scheduling in order to meet the needs and convenience of women in 
‘Canada, and (b) include women professionals and specialists in all branches 
of programme production and broadcasting so that women will have equal 
opportunities with men in the development, operation and use of this new 
medium. (paragraph 212) 


100. We recommend that committees, composed of citizens of the 
‘community, establish and direct Citizens’ Information Centres for the 
purpose of providing free information on community resources, and that 
centres (a) maintain offices open to the public; (b) be responsible for the 
‘production and extensive distribution of booklets listing community re- 
sources; (c) provide for free in-coming long-distance telephone calls from 
citizens who could not be expected to travel to the nearest centre; (d) pro- 
vide information by correspondence on request; (e) make full use of radio, 
television, the newspapers and other mass media to ensure that citizens are 
‘well informed on the services provided; and (f) encourage mass media to 
‘provide, by means of articles, programme courses, news releases and other 
techniques, information on subjects that may give rise to problems for 
citizens. (paragraph 225) 


101. We recommend that federal, provincial, territorial and municipal 
governments provide financial assistance to citizens’ committees operating 
Citizens’ Information Centres. (paragraph 226) 


Chapter 4 
Women and the Family 


102. We recommend that the federal government enact legislation es- 
tablishing 18 years as the minimum age for marriage. (paragraph 39) 
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103. We recommend that the federal government change its passport 
application forms in order to indicate that a married woman may obtain her , 
passport either in her maiden surname or in the surname of her husband. ) 
(paragraph 44) 


104. We recommend that the federal government modify its policy so that 
a woman need not apply for a new passport after marriage unless she 
wishes to obtain it in her husband’s surname. (paragraph 45) 


105. We recommend that the provinces and territories amend their legis- 
lation so that a woman, on marriage, may retain her domicile or, subse- 
quently, acquire a new domicile, independent of that of her husband. (para- 
graph 53) 


106. We recommend that the Indian Act be amended to allow an Indian 
woman upon marriage to a non-Indian to (a) retain her Indian status and 
(b) transmit her Indian status to her children. (paragraph 59) 


107. We recommend that those provinces and territories, which have 
not already done so, amend their law in order to recognize the concept 
of equal partnership in marriage so that the contribution of each spouse to 
the marriage partnership may be acknowledged and that, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage, each will have a right to an equal share in the assets 
accumulated during marriage otherwise than by gift or inheritance received 
by either spouse from outside sources. (paragraph 89) 


108. We recommend that the provinces and territories, which have not 
already done so, amend their laws so that a wife who is financially able 
to do so may be held to support her husband and children in the same way 
that the husband may now be held to support his wife and children. (para- 
graph 98) 


109. We recommend that the Criminal Code be amended so that the wife 
may be held to support her husband in the same way that the husband 
may now be held to support his wife. (paragraph 99) 


110. We recommend that those provinces and territories which have es- 
tablished maximum amounts for maintenance orders remove such ceilings. 
(paragraph 107) 


111. We recommend that the provinces and territories, which have not 
already done so, adopt legislation to set up Family Courts. (paragraph 111) 
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_ 112. We recommend that the auxiliary services of Family Courts include 
‘an assessment branch dealing with the assessment and payment of alimony 
and maintenance. (paragraph 112) 


113. We recommend that the Divorce Act be amended so that the three- 
‘year separation period provided in section 4 (1) (e) () be reduced to one 
‘year. (paragraph 135) 


114. We recommend that the Divorce Act be amended so that the words 
“educational needs” be added to the list of exceptions where the main- 
tenance of children over the age of 16 years may be ordered as a charge fall- 
ing to the parents. (paragraph 142) 

| 115. We recommend that fees for the care of children in day-care centres 
Re fixed on a sliding scale based on the means of the parents. (paragraph 
| 167) 


116. We recommend that the provinces, where they do not already do 
so, pay not less than 80 per cent of the provincial-municipal contribution 
to day-care centres. (paragraph 170) 


| 117. We recommend that the National Housing Act be amended to (a) 
_ permit the making of loans for the construction, purchase and renovation of 
buildings for day-care centres, and (b) permit the inclusion of space for 
day-care centres in housing developments, including university buildings, 
_ for which loans are made under the Act. (paragraph 173) 


118. We recommend that the federal government immediately take steps 
to enter into agreement with the provinces leading to the adoption of a 
national Day-Care Act under which federal funds would be made available 
on a cost-sharing basis for the building and running of day-care centres 
meeting specified minimum standards, the federal government to (a) pay 
half the operating costs; (b) during an initial seven-year period, pay 70 
per cent of capital costs; and (c) make similar arrangements for the Yukon 


and Northwest Territories. (paragraph 181) 


| 119. We recommend that each province and territory establish a Child- 
| Care Board to be responsible for the establishment and supervision of 
‘day-care centres and other child-care programmes, which will (a) plan a 
network of centres (as to location, type, etc.), (b) set and enforce standards 
and regulations, (c) provide information and consultants, (d) promote the 
establishment of mew day-care services, and (e) approve plans for future 


day-care services. (paragraph 187) 


| 
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120. We recommend that the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare offer an extension of advisory services to the provinces and territories | 


through the establishment of a unit for consultation on child-care services. | 
(paragraph 188) 


121. We recommend that birth control information be available to every- 
one. (paragraph 217) 


122. We recommend that the Department of National Health and Welfare 
(a) prepare and offer birth control information free of charge to provincial 
and territorial authorities, associations, organizations and individuals and 
(b) give financial assistance through National Health grants and National 
Welfare grants to train helth and welfare workers in family planning 
techniques. (paragraph 218) 


123. We recommend that provincial Departments of Health (a) organize 
family planning clinics in each public health unit to ensure that everyone 
has access to information, medical assistance, and birth control devices 
and drugs as needed, and (b) provide mobile clinics where they are needed 
particularly in remote areas. (paragraph 219) 


124. We recommend that the criminal law be clarified so that steriliza- 
tion performed by a qualified medical practitioner at the request of his patient 


shall not engage the criminal responsibility of the practitioner. (paragraph 
223) 


125. We recommend that the provinces and territories adopt legislation 
to authorize medical practitioners to perform non-therapeutic sterilization 
at the request of the patient free from any civil liabilities toward the patient 
or the spouse except liability for negligence. (paragraph 224) 


126. We recommend that the Criminal Code be amended to permit 
abortion by a qualified medical practitioner on the sole request of any 
woman who has been pregnant for 12 weeks or less. (paragraph 242) 


127. We recommend that the Criminal Code be amended to permit 
abortion by a qualified practitioner at the request of a woman pregnant for 
more than 12 weeks if the doctor is convinced that the continuation of the 
pregnancy would endanger the physical or mental health of the woman, or 
if there is a substantial risk that if the child were born, it would be greatly 
handicapped, either mentally or physically. (paragraph 243) 


} 
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_ 128. We recommend that the governments of the provinces, territories 
and municipalities make every effort to integrate the unmarried mother, 
who keeps her child, into the life of the community, by making sure that 
she (a) is not discriminated against in respect of employment and housing, 
(b) receives help with child care if necessary, and (c) has access to counsel- 
\ling to help her with emotional, social and economic problems. (paragraph 
254) 


129. We recommend that provinces and territories amend where neces- 
_ sary the regulations relating to provincial welfare programmes so as to 
prohibit the exertion of any influence on the unmarried mother to press for 
an order of affiliation. (paragraph 257) 


| Chapter 5 


Taxation and Child-care Allowances 


130. We recommend that the federal Income Tax Act be amended in 
order that (a) the extra exemption allowed the taxpayer for the dependent 
spouse be reduced from the present $1,000 to $600 when the dependent 
| spouse is under 60 years of age, and (b) the extra exemption allowed the 
| taxpayer for a dependent spouse be the same as the individual personal 
exemption, when a dependent spouse is aged 60 and over. (paragraph 50) 


_ 131. We recommend that a federal annual taxable cash allowance in the 
order of $500 be provided for each child under 16 to be paid in monthly 
instalments to the mother as under the present Family Allowance system. 


| (paragraph 51) 


132. We recommend that the federal Income Tax Act be amended in 
| order that husband and wife form a taxation unit and be permitted to 
aggregate their incomes, under a special tax rate schedule, in a joint return 
signed by both spouses with the option to file separately if they so desire. 


_ (paragraph 55) 
133. We recommend that those provinces that have not already done so 


amend their respective Succession Duties Acts in order to abolish succession 
duties on assets passing from one spouse to the other. (paragraph 64) 
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Chapter 6 


Poverty 


134. We recommend that the provinces and territories, in co-operation 
with municipalities and voluntary associations, provide a network of hostels 
for transient girls and women where counselling services on job opportunities 
and training facilities are made available. (paragraph 20) 


135. We recommend that a guaranteed annual income be paid by the 
federal government to the heads of all one-parent families with dependent 
children. (paragraph 48) 


136. We recommend that (a) the Guaranteed Income Supplement of the 
Old Age Security benefits be increased so that the annual income of the 
recipients is maintained above the poverty level, and (b) the Supplement be 
adjusted to the cost of living index. (paragraph 66) 


137. We recommend that the federal government, the provinces, terri- 
tories, municipalities and voluntary associations, in co-operation with native 
people, establish or expand friendship centres directed and staffed by people 
of Indian, Métis or Eskimo ancestry, to provide needed services. (para- 
graph 72) 


Chapter 7 


Participation of Women in Public Life 


138. We recommend that two qualified women from each province be 
summoned to the Senate as seats become vacant, and that women continue 
to be summoned until a more equitable membership is achieved. (para- 
graph 28) 


139. We recommend that financial qualifications for eligibility for mem- 
bership in the Senate be abolished. (paragraph 29) 


140. We recommend that the federal government and the provinces 
name more women judges to all courts within their jurisdictions. (para- 
graph 33) 


| 
| 


| 
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_ 141. We recommend that the provinces which have not already done so, 
‘require women to be liable for jury duty on the same terms as men. (para- 


graph 37) 

142. We recommend that women’s associations within the political 
|parties of Canada be amalgamated with the main bodies of these parties. 
‘(paragraph 55) 


Chapter 8 


Immigration and Citizenship 


_ 143. We recommend that the Immigration Division of the federal Depart- 

ment of Manpower and Immigration review its policies and practices to 
ensure that the right of a wife to be an independent applicant for admission 
to Canada is always respected and that wives are made fully aware of this 


right. (paragraph 6) 


im 144. We recommend that the federal Immigration Act and Regulations be 
amended by the elimination of the term “head of a family” wherever it 
_ appears in the legislation and by the substitution of the exact meaning which 
_is intended in each case. (paragraph 7) 


145. We recommend that the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended to 
_ provide for the automatic resumption of Canadian citizenship by women who 
lost it because they married aliens before January 1, 1947. (paragraph 16) 


146. We recommend that the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended so 

that there is no difference between the residence requirements for the 

acquisition of Canadian citizenship by an alien husband and an alien wife of 
a Canadian citizen. (paragraph 18) 

147. We recommend that sections 4 and 5 of the Canadian Citizenship 


Act be amended to provide that a child born outside Canada is a natural- 
born Canadian if either of his parents is a Canadian citizen. (paragraph 


20) 


148. We recommend that the Canadian Citizenship Act be amended so 
_ that either citizen-parent may apply for the naturalized citizenship of a minor 


child. (paragraph 22) 
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149. We recommend that section 11 (2) of the Canadian Citizenship Act 
be amended so that, in the case of joint adoption, the child may be granted 
Canadian citizenship if either of the adopting parents is a Canadian citizen. 
(paragraph 23) 


Chapter 9 


Criminal Law and Women Offenders 


150. We recommend that section 164(1) (c) of the Criminal Code be 
repealed. (paragraph 27) 


151. We recommend that section 164(1) (a) of the Criminal Code be 
repealed. (paragraph 32) 


152. We recommend that the words “of previously chaste character” be 
deleted from all the sections of the Criminal Code. (paragraph 38) 


153. We recommend that the Criminal Code be amended to extend 
protection from sexual abuse to all young people, male and female, and 
protection to everyone from sexual exploitation either by false representation, 
use of force, threat, or the abuse of authority. (paragraph 42) 


154. We recommend that subsection (3) of section 23 of the Criminal 
Code be amended to apply to both spouses. (paragraph 45) 


155. We recommend that the provincial and territorial governments 
either provide or contract with suitable voluntary associations to provide 
homes for women on remand. (paragraph 49) 


156. We recommend that the federal government, provinces, territories 
and municipalities, whenever possible, assign female instead of male police 
officers to deal with women taken into custody. (paragraph 51) 


157. We recommend that the provinces and territories ensure that when 
the administrative policy of their corrections programme is being determined, 
the differences in the counselling and supervisory needs of women and men 
probationers be considered, staff reauirements be based on these needs and 
caseloads be adjusted accordingly. (paragraph 55) 


158. We recommend that the provinces and territories (a) develop a 
health and social welfare policy that would remove from the penal setting 
the handling of persons found apparently intoxicated and assign the re- 
sponsibility for diagnosis and treatment to health and welfare administration; 
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(b) ensure that there are treatment facilities for female alcoholics; and (c) 
in co-operation with health and welfare authorities establish treatment pro- 
grammes, where they do not now exist, for female alcoholics being now 
detained in a penal setting for criminal offences. (paragraph 62) 


159. We recommend that the federal Prisons and Reformatories Act be 
revised to eliminate all provisions that discriminate on the basis of sex or 


religion. (paragraph 66) 


160. We recommend that the federal, provincial and territorial govern- 
ments co-operate in order to provide flexible and imaginative programmes 
aimed at the rehabilitation of women offenders which would include (a) a 
system that provides appropriate living quarters, small “open” institutions 
where life follows a normal pattern rather than institutional living and is 
integrated as much as possible with the life of the neighbouring community; 
(b) programmes and services, such as education and vocational training, 
adapted to the needs of individual female offenders and taking full advantage 
‘of the resources of that district; and (c) personnel specially trained in dealing 
with female offenders. (paragraph 72) 


| 161. We recommend that the federal Women’s Prison at Kingston be 
‘closed. (paragraph 73) 


_ 162. We recommend that the National Parole Board make use whenever 
possible of members of band councils and government personnel, to provide 
parole supervision especially in rural and remote areas, for women of Indian 
and Eskimo ancestry. (paragraph 76) 


163. We recommend that a network of halfway houses for women newly 
'released from correctional institutions be set up in centres across Canada, 
‘supported by public and private funds and operated by voluntary groups 
and agencies, in accordance with approved government standards. (para- 
graph 79) 


Chapter 10 


| Plan for Action 


164. We recommend that the federal government, the provinces, the 
territories and municipalities, each establish an implementation committee, 
composed of a number of its senior administrators, to (a) plan for, co- 
ordinate and expedite the implementation of the recommendations made by 
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(b) report from time to time to its government on the progress it is making. — 


(paragraph 3) 


165. We recommend that federal, provincial and territorial Human Rights 
Commissions be set up that would (a) be directly responsible to Parliament, 
provincial legislatures or territorial councils, (b) have power to investigate 
the administration of human rights legislation as well as the power to 
enforce the law by laying charges and prosecuting offenders, (c) include 
within the organization for a period of seven to 10 years a division dealing 
specifically with the protection of women’s rights, and (d) suggest changes 
in human rights legislation and promote widespread respect for human 
rights. (paragraph 7) 


166. We recommend that a federal Status of Women Council, directly 
responsible to Parliament, be established to (a) advise on matters pertaining 
to women and report annually to Parliament on the progress being made in 
improving the status of women in Canada, (b) undertake research on matters 
relevant to the status of women and suggest research topics that can be 
carried out by governments, private business, universities, and voluntary 
associations, (c) establish programmes to correct attitudes and prejudices 
adversely affecting the status of women, (d) propose legislation, policies and 
practices to improve the status of women, and (e) systematically consult with 


women’s bureaux or similar provincial organizations, and with voluntary. 


associations particularly concerned with the problems of women. (para- 
graph 17) 


167. We recommend that, where it has not already been done, each 
province and territory establish a government bureau or similar agency 
concerned with the status of women which would have sufficient authority 
and funds to make its work effective. (paragraph 18) 


_ ALL OF WHICH WE RESPECTFULLY SUBMIT FOR YOUR 
EXCELLENCY’S CONSIDERATION. 
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Six Commissioners have signed this Report subject to the observations 
in the Separate Statements by Jacques Henripin, Elsie Gregory MacGill and 
Doris Ogilvie, which follow immediately. 


Commissioner John P. Humphrey has signed a Minority Report which 
appears on page 433. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Monique Bégin 


Separate Statement 


Commissioner Jacques Henripin 


1. Despite the ingenious use of embellishments to camouflage injustice, 
the women of the Western world, speaking generally, have been and still are 
given second-class citizen treatment in many areas and, until quite recently, 
have been deprived of their basic rights and had their activities confined to 
functions which give them little opportunity for participation in the major 
institutions of society, let alone a share in their management. It is no exag- 
geration to refer to centuries of injustice, isolation, humiliation, servitude 
and domination. 


2. Under these circumstances, advocacy of the equality of the sexes under 
the law and a call for new attitudes and practices based on such equality 
‘are not enough. Neutrality is not enough. After such a long and oppressive 
‘past, the situation calls for remedies, special measures, careful study and 
‘the remodeling of some of our social structures. On these points, I am in 
full agreement with the majority of the Commissioners. 


3. However, while I fully endorse the objectives sought by the Commis- 
sion, I cannot support some of its recommendations. True, our first duty 
‘was to find ways of correcting the deplorable conditions which beset many 
women, but in our proposals we can afford neither a compromise of principles 
‘nor facile solutions. On the other hand, with regard to the changes to be 
brought about in the working world, I am of the opinion that the Commission 


has not gone far enough. 


4. The following are points on which I feel I must express disagreement. 


‘Salary Adjustments for Five Occupations in the Federal Public Service 


5. Recommendation 11, paragraph 252, Chapter 21 calls on the federal 


government to adjust the salaries paid to nurses, dieticians, home economists, 


librarians and social workers, on the basis of the value of the work performed 
and of the training and qualifications required. In the discussion leading up 


a In this statement, recommendations are numbered according to the list at the back of the Report 
and the appropriate paragraph and chapter numbers are also given. 
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to the recommendation, it is suggested that, for these categories, the govern- : 
ment should abandon its traditional practice of setting salaries at the level 
paid by the good employer outside the service. In my view, such departure 
from established practice can only be justified if some defect or malfunction - 
of the labour market prevents it from operating for these professions as it 
does for others. Such may well be the case, but we received no evidence to 
this effect, nor did we prove the point. The criteria advanced in the recom- 
mendation for salary adjustments are acceptable in principle, but they are 
incomplete, and one of them—the value of the work—seems little better 
than a tautology. It should also be said that some of the occupations come 
under collective bargaining. In short, I believe the government should depart 
from standard practice only when it is clear that market mechanisms are 
inoperative. This has not been shown. In my opinion, the only remedy for 
the situation described in the Report is for women to diversify their occupa- 
tional choices and to escape, once and for all, from the confines of the 
so-called “female” occupations. 


Abortion 

6. I cannot subscribe to the position taken by the majority of Commis- 
sioners on abortion (Chapter 4, paragraphs 226 to 243 inclusive), and more 
particularly to recommendations Nos. 126 and 127, paragraphs 242 and 243. 


7. It is not easy to run counter to the trend of a large section of public 
opinion which is calling with increasing insistence for almost total liberaliza- 
tion of our abortion laws. But not every man or woman shares such views 
and it should perhaps be pointed out that our Commission heard eloquent, 
even moving, appeals in favour of the retention of our present law and some 
even asked for a return to stricter measures. To me, these appeals do not 
reflect the views of doctrinaires; they are based on respect for human life, 
which is a fundamental principle in the code of Western ethics, exceptions 
having been made for legitimate defence, war and the punishment of certain 
crimes. 


8. I am well aware that this is not a simple problem amenable to hard 
and fast principles. There is some doubt as to when human life really begins 
and as to whether a foetus becomes a “human being” when it is a day, 
a week, a month or three months old. It is possible that the concept of human 
life—convenient in its obvious simplicity—does not in fact correspond to a 
reality so lucid that what is human and what is not can be clearly. defined. 
The reality interpreted by this concept probably embraces a whole range 
of intermediary degrees of what we call “human”. In other words, human’ 


L 
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life is not—strictly speaking—an absolute. Nor can we close our eyes to 


7 


the fact that this relative value attached to human life is reflected in the 


i 


mores of our society: all is not done that could be done to save human lives. 


_ 9. But, such uncertainty, such an elusive reality, cannot be answered by 
attitudes and laws which, in the final analysis, are based only on convenience. 
In my view, the problem of abortion cannot be resolved by considering 
solely the psychological and physiological benefits or the advantages for the 
family which may derive from the destruction of the foetus. 


_ 10. Unless we admit the scarcely tenable view that there is no such thing 
as a human being before birth, we are forced to compare the advantages 
of such a brutal solution as abortion with the “value” of the being to be 
destroyed. In each individual case, we must weigh—and it may be a delicate 
operation—the gravity of destroying a more or less human life against the 
advantages which the mother, in particular, may gain. I do not wish to 
minimize these benefits nor the hardships suffered in some cases where an 
abortion may prove to be the only solution. But I cannot bring myself to 
deny the respect we owe to living beings in the process of becoming men 
and women. Unhappily, these are not matters which can be solved by a 
formula and there is no simple solution which will satisfy everyone. Personal- 
ly, I must admit that I do not know how serious a situation should be to 


warrant an abortion. 


- 11. I feel this is no reason for doing away with legislation. We cannot 
resolve our uncertainties by sweeping away inconvenient restraints. I am 
|therefore of the opinion that our present Canadian law provides an accept- 
able instrument for regulating the behaviour of Canadians in the matter of 
‘abortion, and I am not convinced that there should be further liberalization 
of the law. What is important now is that an honest effort be made, in 
hospitals and by doctors, to set up the machinery which the law provides 
for its application and which is still sadly lacking. 


| 


12. This machinery could probably be improved. Hospital committees 
responsible for making decisions could include not only doctors but also 
"specialists who would perhaps be better able to assess the non-physiological 
aspects of the cases considered. A woman asking for an abortion should be 
entitled to a hearing before the committee. I also feel that the present law 
‘could be changed in two respects: first, abortion could be allowed in the case 
of rape or when it is clear that the child will be born seriously deformed; 


secondly, certain penalties could be reduced. 
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Federal Legislation Covering Day-care Centres 


13. Recommendation 118, paragraph 181, of Chapter 4, dealing with | 
the family, requests the federal government to adopt legislation which would | 
enable it to share with the provinces the capital and operation costs of day- | 
care centres. There would be prior consultation with the provinces. I cannot | 
support this recommendation for the following reasons: hi 


| 

* In order to improve the status of women, we must undoubtedly provide | 
mothers of young children with the services and programmes which will | 
relieve them—if they so wish—of part of the burden of caring for their 
children. Day-care centres are one such service. The problem is to determine | 
to what extent and under what conditions the government should subsidize 
them. A subsidy to a day-care centre is an indirect subsidy to the families | 
using it. In my view, such subsidies are warranted under two sets of circum- | 
stances: (i) where the majority of the population views day-care centres as 
constituting a service like elementary and secondary schools which society 
should make available to all families at government expense, or (ii) where 
certain families, for various reasons, cannot give proper care and education 
to their children and it is necessary for society to help them. In the second 
case, there can be no hesitation. The government should provide assistance, 
on a sliding scale basis, to families which must send their children to day- 
care centres, but cannot afford the expense. I therefore fully endorse recom- 
mendations 116 and 117, paragraphs 170 and 173 of Chapter 4. Should 
one go further? Should the government subsidize all day-care centres? In the 
opinion of the majority of Canadians, at what age should children enter 
this extension of the school system, which is what day-care centres amount 
to? The Commission did not make a survey of public opinion regarding 
these matters. In my view, it would be rash to assume that the majority of 
Canadian taxpayers would be willing to subsidize families sending children 
under four or five years of age to a day-care centre rather than caring for 
them themselves. The government has a clear duty to see that such services 
exist. But I do not think that, at present, the government should use public 
funds to subsidize families which prefer to send their children to day-care 
centres, rather than looking after them themselves or hiring a homemaker. 
People should be free to make their own decisions, yet I do not think, at 
present, one alternative rather than another should be singled out for subsidy. 
In reference to this, the recommendation 131, paragraph 51 of Chapter 5 
dealing with taxation, will afford parents an opportunity to exercise a true 
choice. 
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* Under the Canada Assistance Plan, the federal government can refund 
to the provinces half the cost of subsidies given to day-care centres which 
assist needy families. It is significant that the plan has been used chiefly 
by wealthy provinces. This seems to be another case of a federal subsidy 
benefiting the provinces which need it least. The purpose of the Commission’s 
_recommendation, however, is to extend the subsidy beyond the scope of the 
Canada Assistance Plan. This would tend to further accentuate the social 
and economic disparities between provinces. 


* Day-care centres are really an extension of the school system, which is 
a provincial responsibility. Of course, the federal government would not 
interfere with curricula or standards, except to set minimum standards. The 
fact remains that cost-sharing programmes do exert a degree of federal 
pressure on the participating provinces. They are forced to use their own 
resources for purposes determined by the federal Parliament, amounting 
to an indirect encroachment upon their jurisdiction. In the present political 
context, and more particularly in the light of statements made by the present 
_ government, this may not be a wise approach. Clearly, this criticism does not 
apply to recommendation 119, paragraph 187, which I fully endorse. 


__ * A Commission such as ours, whose primary concern is to suggest ways 
of improving the status of women, cannot, in making its recommendations, 
ignore the relation between its mandate and the country’s overall social 
and welfare needs. Any subsidy to day-care centres beyond what is necessary 
to take care of the requirements of needy families is so much money diverted 
_ from other social objectives which may perhaps be in greater need of govern- 
_ ment assistance. 


The Status of Indian and Eskimo Women 


14. The Commission’s concern for the Indians and Eskimos as expressed 
in the Chapter on education (paragraphs 178-201 inclusive) is very under- 
standable. The privations endured by these people in many areas—health, 
education, standards of living—are shocking. Undoubtedly, we all feel that 
every means should be taken to improve conditions for this neglected group 
of Canadians. However, the subject is outside the Commission’s terms of 
reference. Furthermore, the Commission is not qualified to deal with the 
complex problems which arise when attempting to introduce social and 
economic changes in cultures which are so very different from ours. Goodwill 
in these matters is often, and sometimes quite rightly, interpreted as a form 
of paternalism or as a more or less conscious attempt to destroy these 
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cultures. I very much fear that some of the recommendations (Nos. 90-97) 
advanced by the Commission in this section may have been drawn up a little 


too hastily. I am not qualified to assess their worth and therefore, prefer _ 


to dissociate myself from them, since good intentions are not substitutes for 


careful analysis and adequate precaution. It will be noted that most of the | 
recommendations concerning Indians and Eskimos have little to do with © 


women in particular, and deal only with that segment of the population living 
in the northern part of Canada. 


Part-time Work 


15. A large number of the briefs sent to the Commission recommended | 
increased opportunities for part-time employment for mothers, particularly | 


those with young children. 


16. In Chapter 2, dealing with the economy, the Commission puts forward 
three recommendations on this point. The first two apply respectively to 
part-time employment already available in the federal Public Service and in 
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department stores. They suggest that working conditions applying to full- — 
time employment should also apply, on a pro rata basis, to part-time jobs | 


in order to protect such employees from being exploited (recommendations 


42 and 64, paragraphs 442 and 523). The third recommendation, more — 


general in nature, suggests a study of the feasibility of making greater use 
of part-time work in the Canadian economy (recommendation No. 28, 
paragraph 366). 


17. I regret that the Commission did not go more fully into this question 
which I feel is fundamental in achieving true equality between men and 
women. 


18. We must face the issue squarely. There can be no true equality of 
opportunity for women as long as the prime responsibility for the care of 
children continues to be generally and systematically left to them; any change 
in this area involves a complete reorganization of the working world. Indeed, 
either society must take complete charge of children—and this is not in 
keeping with Western ideas and feelings in the present day and age—or the 
methods of the working world will have to become far more flexible than 
they are at present in order to make it possible for both parents to share 
this responsibility on a reasonably equal basis. 


19. Just what changes are needed? It is of prime importance that a large 
proportion of jobs should be available to men and women on a part-time 
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dasis and with very flexible working hours, for these are the only conditions 
ander which it will be possible for parents to share in bringing up their 
children. This may not always be possible, but far more can be done than 
is generally realized. For example, a law has just been passed in France 
giving any civil servant who has children under 12 years of age the right 
to work on a half-time basis for a maximum period of nine years without 
loss of seniority or pension rights. Possible difficulties in applying this law 
are foreseen; but the fact remains that a radical change in the organization 
of the work world is being attempted, a change which until recently would 
have been thought impossible. 

| 


| 20. It is quite appropriate that the Canadian Public Service should lead 
the way in such matters, for it is less bound by economic factors than the 
private sector, and its very size enables it to make adjustments and take 
calculated risks which might not be so easy for private industry. 


21. The Commission could have recommended that the federal, provincial, 
territorial and municipal governments be asked to pass laws or regulations 
giving all employees with young children the option to work on a part-time 
basis. 


22. However, this flexibility must also extend into private businesses. 
Few firms will take the step unless they are induced to do so and are offered 
financial incentives for losses incurred in the experimental stages. 


_ 23. We could have recommended that the federal government should 
develop a programme of financial and technical assistance for private firms 
‘willing to introduce flexible working hours, by developing pilot projects. 
| Financial assistance would be based on actual costs incurred. 


24. On the other hand, I fully realize that so long as part-time work is 
considered as a marginal solution, it might present disadvantages, such as 
the creation of new ghettos, fewer chances for promotions, etc.; women 
should be informed of these drawbacks. In the initial stages, any such 
measure will no doubt be of more interest to women than to men. It will 
give them an opportunity to keep in touch with their trade or profession, 
thus avoiding subsequent problems of orientation and retraining. In the long 
) run, it might prove to be a milestone for a true social reform which will give 
‘both men and women the opportunity to participate more fully, both in the 
family and in the economy. 


25. I regret to have to express disagreement with some of the Commis- 
‘sion’s recommendations. Actually, these represent a very small percentage 
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of the total number contained in the Report. This indicates that I endorse 
practically all its basic contents and that I share my colleagues’ sustained 
concern to find solutions to the problems related to the improvement of the 
status of women in Canada. My dissent on a very few points should not be 
interpreted as a lack of involvement. 


Separate Statement 


Commissioner Elsie Gregory MacGill 


Abortion (Recommendation Nos. 126 and 127—paragraphs 242 and 243 
of Chapter 4). 

| 1. Although I support our recommendations on abortion as far as they go, 
Ido not think that they go far enough. I think that abortion should no longer 
‘be regarded as a criminal offence but as a private medical matter between 
patient and doctor. I foresee with fear that unless the prohibitions and penal- 
ties provided in the Criminal Code are repealed promptly, they will linger on 
for a decade or two more to harass and punish women. 


Income Taxation (Recommendation No. 132—paragraph 55 of Chapter 5). 
2. Income Tax Legislation can encourage or discourage the financial 
dependency of one group of individuals on another, for example, the child 
on the father, the wife on the husband. In Canada a great many wives are 
financially dependent on their husbands and this appears to be a factor in 
the lower wage rates paid to women as compared with those paid to men. 
Our findings indicate that anticipation of this dependency often saps the 
initiative of young girls to take advantage of educational opportunities, and 
focuses their attention on acquiring a husband-provider. 

3. Partly in consequence of this, throughout our Report we emphasize the 
importance of the independence of the individual. Having particular regard 
for the individual woman, we seek to strengthen her self-confidence, her 
| self-esteem, her self-reliance, her freedom of choice and action and her 
economic and psychological independence. 

A. The current “individual” basis of taxation accords more nearly with 
this view than does the “marriage unit” basis. It is a facet of the inde- 
_ pendence of the individual, and also of tax equity between individuals. For 

these reasons, I am against the introduction of the “marriage unit” basis. 
_ As our Report shows, there are ways other than that of eliminating taxation 


policies that discriminate against married women. 
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Separate Statement 


Commissioner Doris Ogilvie 


Abortion (Recommendation Nos. 126 and 127, paragraphs 226 to 243 incl. 
of Chapter 4). 


1. In the Chapter of the Report dealing with the family, there is a section 
on abortion. I do not agree with the recommendations in that section or 
with the arguments preceding them. When we discuss abortion, either we 
are talking about a human life separate from that of the mother or we 
are not. If we are not talking of a separate human life, there is no reason 
for its protection in the Criminal Code. But if we are talking about a 
separate human life, and I believe that we are, surely that life should be 
protected. We cannot leave the protection of a human life to individual 
conscience and we cannot balance one human life against the social or 
economic welfare of another. 

2. Certainly I agree that the picture of the abortion problem which we 
report is deplorable. Our laws have not succeeded in eliminating the illegal 
abortionist nor have they protected the lives of thousands of unborn children 
each year. But in an age of growing recognition of the value and dignity 
of every individual, further approval of abortion seems regressive 
rather than progressive. The time is coming when society will no longer 
tolerate abortion just as it no longer tolerates infanticide. We are on the 
threshold of significant discoveries and inevitable decisions in the biological 
sphere. The breakthrough has been made in the understanding and use of 
contraceptives. The challenge then is to bring the new knowledge of birth 
control to all people of all ages. 

3. Each year, those who direct, plan, and carry out our social welfare 
programmes are demonstrating more understanding and greater success in 
helping with the problems of our society. I would ask that they intensify 
their efforts and signify their intention to assist those who are finding it 
impossible to face alone the problem of bearing a child and those who feel 
that they cannot cope with the additional responsibility of another child. 
Our society must assert its belief in the value of human life—not abandon it. 


| 
| Minority Report 


Commissioner John Humphrey 


1. I have always defended the rights of women. For 20 years, indeed, 
‘I was associated with a United Nations programme which had as its ob- 
jective the implementing of these rights. Yet because I cannot agree with 
‘some of that Commission’s recommendations and the arguments leading up 
‘to them, I must now dissociate myself from the Report of a Royal Commission 
which was appointed for the purpose of improving the status and condition 
of women in Canada. Because, moreover, all except one of the other 
‘members of the Commission—as well as the great majority of its staff— 
are women, my abstention will only too likely be attributed to male prejudice. 
Unpleasant as that possibility is, I must run the risk. 


_ 2. With much of this Report and with most of its recommendations I am 
‘in full agreement. But for the reasons explained below, there are some 
recommendations with which I cannot agree. These weaken the Report 


‘because they reduce its credibility, and will probably compromise the adop- 
tion of other recommendations with which I do agree. 


3. My approach to the many questions dealt with in this Report has been 
that women are entitled to all the rights possessed by men without any dis- 
‘crimination, as provided by the Universal Declaration of Human Rightst 
| for which Canada voted in the General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948. And I have envisaged the task of the Commission 
‘to investigate the actual situation in Canada, with a view to determining 
| whether Canadian women possess these rights in law and in fact, and to 
“recommend changes in the law and in practice in order to bring about 
equality where it does not exist. It is obvious from our investigation that 
there still exists discrimination against women in many fields—in many cases 


| 


1 Article 2 of the Declaration says that ““everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth 
in this Declaration, without discrimination of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 


political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth or ies Oe ae 
he only article of the Declaration which rohibits discrimination on grounds Of sex. ce, ore : 
es cor: Z ake it clear that they are to be 


Art. 7. And most of the articles which define the various rights m 
_ enjoyed by “‘all”’ or “everyone” without discrimination. 
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long-standing discrimination with cumulative effects. It was the duty of the 
Commissioners to make recommendations aimed at the removal of this 
discrimination. This they have done. But, in some cases, they have gone’ 
on to make recommendations which would introduce new kinds of dis- 
crimination, not only between men and women but also between different 
classes of women. These recommendations I cannot support. In a just 
society, you do not eliminate one injustice by creating another. ! 


4. The Report is unfair to the married woman at home, who, unless she) 
is looking after young children, is made to appear a social parasite. I am 
not saying that “woman’s place is in the home”. In my view, her place) 
is wherever she wants to be. She should be free to decide whether or 
not she should work outside the home; and it is the duty of society to 
remove any barriers to her free choice. But I cannot support any attempt to’ 
force her out of the home and into the labour market. I can see no reason 
why a married woman should not remain at home if she wishes, even 
though she has no children in her care. I cannot, therefore, accept the 
proposal that the income tax laws be amended so as to reduce the exemp- 
tions now provided for married status. I object, moreover, to the implica- 
tion that the contribution of the wife to the family and society should 
be calculated by reference to the wages she would be paid had she been 
hired as a servant. Marriage should be a partnership and a wife has a right 
to be treated as a partner, not as a servant. 


5. Nor can I support any recommendation which would put women in a 
special category in the body politic. I cannot agree that women have the 
psychological characteristics of a minority or that they should be treated 
like a minority. I am, therefore, opposed to all quota systems for women, 
whether in the Senate, in the public service, in political parties, in industry 
or in education. Such systems are discriminatory and can operate against the 
real interests of women. 


6. This brings me to the question of compensatory and special treatment 
since these constitute the rationale on which some of the recommendations 
are based. The two concepts are not the same. By compensatory treatment, 
I understand privileges extended to make up for bad treatment in the past. 
To advocate it is tantamount to saying that two wrongs make a right. By 
special treatment, on the other hand, I understand preferential treatment 
which is extended to the end that there shall be real equality. This is a valid 
principle. Thus, the United Nations Convention on the Elimination of All 
Forms of Racial Discrimination (which has been signed but not ratified by 
Canada) states in Article 1 that “special measures taken for the sole pur- 
pose of securing adequate advancement of certain racial or ethnic groups or 
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individuals requiring such protection as may be necessary in order to ensure 
such groups, or individuals, equal enjoyment or exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, shall not be deemed racial discrimination, provided, 
_ however, that such measures do not, as a consequence, lead to the main- 
_ tenance of separate rights for different racial groups and that they shall not 
be continued after the objectives for which they were taken have been 
achieved.” 


7. But the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women (which 
has been working since 1946 to remove discrimination against women) has 
' never suggested that the above principle should be extended to women. The 
principle, although valid, is open to abuse and can work against the real 
interests even of the group which it is meant to protect. Special treatment for 
women as compared to men comes very near, moreover, to the protective 
_ measures to which so many women object. Whatever their situation may be in 
certain under-developed countries, the present condition of women in this 
country does not, in my opinion, justify recourse to special treatment. Not 
only is there a risk that it would slow down the considerable progress that 
women are now making in many fields, but psychologically it would put them 
in a position of inferiority. Special treatment could perpetuate the present 
inferior status of women. The goal, moreover, should be not parity or any 
other agreed figure but the elimination of discrimination. If, for example, 
objective recruiting and selection devices were to result in the staffing of a 
whole government department either by men or by women, the public 
interest would have been served. 


8. It follows that I cannot accept any recommendations which would 
_ explicitly or implicitly create a quota for women in the Senate, in the Public 
_ Service or in any other body. Need I add that I would not be alarmed if all 
the members of the Senate were women, provided they got there on their 
own steam. Apart from the fact that quota systems are discriminatory, a 
quota system for women in the Senate would be an insult to Canadian 
women, who are, in my opinion, quite capable of standing on their own feet. 
They are not wards of society. It is true that they have not yet played the 
role in the political and economic life of the country that they should play. 
But given their will to do so and the removal of the discrimination which this 
Report reveals, they can, I have no doubt, overcome the disadvantages under 
which they have traditionally suffered. It is my firm belief that, in the kind 
of society into which we seem to be moving, the destiny of women is in 
their own hands. Indeed, I would have wished that this Report constitute a 
greater challenge to them than, unfortunately, it does. 
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9. There are two other considerations which have determined my attitude 
toward the Report. The first is that it does not always take broader social 
priorities into account. Thus, I have not been able to agree that the federal 


government should assume a greater burden than it now does under the | 


Canada Assistance Plan, by new federal legislation or otherwise, for the cost 
of day-care centres. Under the Canada Assistance Act as it now stands, the 
federal government will pay 50 per cent of the operating costs of day-care 
centres, when these centres are used for welfare purposes. The balance of 
the cost is at the charge of the provinces and municipalities. This, it seems 
to me, is a fair division of responsibility in a matter which is after all 
under provincial jurisdiction. I believe in day-care centres not only because 
of their importance to women but because, should they eventually become an 
extension of the educational system, as I think they should, they will make 
an important contribution to society as a whole. But I am not prepared to 
say that they are more important than, for example, increased financial 
assistance to old people or the rehabilitation of the slums in our cities. It 
has been suggested to me that it is not the business of a Royal Commission 
to take into consideration broad questions of social priorities, because these 
are the responsibility of government. I cannot agree with this view of the 
functions of a Royal Commission. A Royal Commission is a quasi-judicial 
body created by the government for the express purpose of studying all 
aspects of a question and then giving the best possible advice to the govern- 
ment in the light of all the circumstances. It is not a pressure group speaking 
in the interests of a particular segment—-however large—of the community. 
And it should be judged, in part, by the degree to which its recommendations 
can be implemented. 


10. Finally, I cannot accept some of the recommendations, for example, 
that family allowances should be greatly increased, since they would 
encourage larger families at a time when the population explosion has 
become a major world problem. Even if it can be argued that Canada is 
not yet over-populated, the world is; and it hardly behooves us to advocate 
the control of population in the rest of the world while encouraging 
population growth here. One does not have to be a mathematician, moreover, 
to realize that even in Canada we are fast approaching a situation where 
people should be encouraged to limit rather than to increase their families. 


11. These are the chief reasons which have impelled me to make a 
separate report. I will now define my attitude towards a number of specific 
recommendations.” 


2 Since this Minority Report had to be prepared before I could see the final text of the Commission’s 
Report, the order in which these recommendations are discussed here does not necessarily corre- 
spond to the order in which they appear in the Report. 
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Compensatory and Special Treatment for Women 


) 12. Because of their relatively large number, I will first deal with those 

recommendations which contemplate compensatory or special treatment for 
women. I have already explained why I cannot support them. The Commis- 
sion has avoided the use of the term “compensatory” but the term “special 
treatment” is used explicitly in various recommendations. If these words 
have any meaning, they mean what they say, which is that treatment should 
be extended to women which is not extended to men. That, however, is not 
_the only reason why I object to the principle. My chief objection is, as I 

have already indicated, that the principle can work against the real interests 
_of women and is likely to perpetuate their present inferior status. 


13. Although not specifically mentioned therein, the same principle is 
at the basis of other recommendations. There is indeed an element of 
“special treatment” in some of the recommendations to which I also object 
on other grounds. The recommendation regarding the Senate, which I shall 
discuss under another caption, is a good example. 


_ 14. The Report goes so far as to recommend that the federal government 
issue a policy statement expressing its intention, inter alia, to undertake 
short-term special measures where these are necessary to ensure equality 
_ of opportunity for women and the greater use of woman power. This would 
| mean that the special treatment of women would become part of public 
policy and would not be limited to the specific instances to which I will 
now refer. 


15. Recommendation No. 11 (paragraph 252 of Chapter 2) (which I will 
also discuss separately below) would have the federal government interfere 
with the market by fixing salaries for public servants engaged in certain but 
not all traditionally female occupations. This would be special treatment as 
compared to all other occupations including certain traditionally female 
occupations within the Public Service itself. 


16. Recommendation No. 40 (paragraph 428 of Chapter 2) asks for 
special treatment for women in that salary floors and age ceilings would be 
waived in their case when members are being enrolled for federal Public 


- Service managerial courses. 


17. Recommendation No. 41 (paragraph 436 of Chapter 2) has the same 
defect. It is that “for the next 10 years, the number of women enrolled in 
each course in the Career Assignment Program of the federal Public Service 
be no less than 10 per cent of the total number of people enrolled in the 


| 
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course.” This recommendation is particularly objectionable from the point of © 
: ee . i! 
view of women, because the minimum quotas are likely to become the | 
iF 
maximum ones. \ 

f 


18. Recommendation No. 36 (paragraph 402 of Chapter 2), while it does | 
not fix a quota, is another example of special treatment. It calls on the | 
federal Public Service Commission and federal government departments to | 
“take special steps to increase the number of women appointed to occupations | 
and professions not traditionally female.” | 


19. Recommendation No. 43 (paragraph 455 of Chapter 2) would have 
federal Crown Corporations and agencies “make a special effort to give | 
graduate women employees a chance to take post-graduate degrees.” This is | 
because, the Report says, only two per cent of the women employed by such | 
corporations and agencies “had a higher degree than a bachelor degree com- 
pared to 15 per cent of the men.” The “special effort” in this case would be > 
to subsidize the women graduate employees. Since there is no suggestion in 
the Report that the 15 per cent of the male employees who hold post-graduate 
degrees were ever subsidized by their employers, it must be assumed that | 
they earned their degrees in the normal way. The recommendation therefore 
is that a highly valuable privilege be extended to the female employees which 
would not be shared by their male colleagues. 


20. Recommendation No. 46 (paragraph 460 of Chapter 2) would have 
“federal Crown Corporations and agencies appoint one or more 
qualified people whose primary duty for the next five to eight years will be 
to provide for the training and development of women in their organizations.” 
The training and development of men would presumably not be covered 
by the programme. 


21. Recommendation Nos. 26 and 27 (paragraph 341 of Chapter 2) 
relating to the appointment of women to federal Boards, Commissions, Cor- 
porations, councils, advisory committees and Task Forces is another declared 
application of the same principle. Referring to the fact that appointments to 
such bodies are made “by Order in Council or by other methods outside the 
competitive system”, the Report says that “the federal government is there- 
fore in an excellent position to take special measures, for a time at least, to 
appoint more women.” The discriminatory intention of the Commission 
could not be more apparent. 


22. Recommendation No. 62 (paragraph 513 of Chapter 2) would have 
the chartered banks “provide more opportunities for women to participate 
in both in-service and outside training programmes with the objective of their 
constituting at least 25 per cent of those trained by 1975.” This recommenda- 
tion is vitiated by its reference to a quota. 
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23. Finally, Recommendation No. 63 (paragraph 522 of Chapter 2), 
which is directed to department stores, would have them inter alia “make a 
special effort to train more women employees for managerial positions.” 


24. For reasons which I have now sufficiently explained, I cannot support 
any of these recommendations. I should add that, if and to the extent that 
any of these recommendations are interpreted as urging simply the en- 
couragement of women, I would not object to them. However, if I cor- 
tectly interpret the intention of my colleagues, it is that all of these recom- 
mendations contemplate something more than encouragement. There are 
sentences in the Chapter on politics which sum up the attitude of the Com- 
mission. “The Commission does not believe that special consideration 
should be given to women. Nevertheless we are convinced that for at least 
an interim period it is necessary to correct the present imbalance between 
the participation of women and of men in public life.” The same intention 
is explicitly expressed in other Chapters, including the one on criteria and 
principles, where it is indeed expressed as one of the four principles on 
which recommendations are based. 


Higher Rates of Pay for Nurses, etc. 


25. The recommendation is that “the pay rates for nurses, dietitians, home 
economists, librarians and social workers employed by the federal govern- 
ment be set by comparing these professions with other professions in terms 
of the value of the work and the skill and training involved.” 


26. I do not agree with this recommendation. It would have the federal 
‘government pay female public servants engaged in traditionally female oc- 
ccupations at higher rates than those obtained in the market with a view to 
‘increasing the rates generally paid in Canada to persons engaged in those 
occupations. 


27. The principle that public servants should be paid the going rate out- 
‘side is still a fairly good one from the point of view of protecting the public. 
Other considerations might apply in a planned economy in which all salaries 
are fixed by the government; but I can see no justification for interfering 
with the market on behalf of certain occupations only. Nor had the Commis- 
sion any proof before it that the salaries paid to persons engaged in these 
occupations are unduly depressed when compared to other occupations, 
having regard to all relevant factors, such as the difficulty of the work, 
demand and supply, necessary qualifications, etc. It may be noted, more- 
over, that the list of people who would benefit from the proposal does not 
‘include all public servants engaged in traditionally female occupations. If, 
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as the Commission argues, it is true that all these occupations are under- 
paid as compared to so-called male occupations, then other female em- 
ployees such as secretaries should be included. 


Paid Maternity Leave 


28. The recommendation (No. 17—paragraph 288 of Chapter 2) is that 
maternity leave be included under unemployment insurance. I am in favour 
of compulsory maternity leave and support the recommendation to that end. 
Absence from work due to pregnancy and confinement cannot however be 
assimilated to unemployment as defined by the Unemployment Insurance! 
Act, since the person affected is not able and willing to work, a fact which 
the Commission itself recognizes. To amend the Act as suggested would: 
change its purpose and might, indeed, be ultra vires the powers of the 
Canadian Parliament. It would also discriminate against many other people 
including other working women who are childless and intend to remain so 
and also against non-working women, including those who are pregnant, all 
of whom must contribute their share of the contributions and taxes necessary 
to make the scheme work. 


29. In 1919, when the International Labour Organization adopted Con- 
vention number three, concerning the Employment of Women before and 
after Childbirth,? the situation of the woman worker was much more pre- 
carious than it is today. The risk of an unwanted pregnancy was still a very 
real threat to her earning power. A very good case could therefore be made 
in favour of the collectivity assuming a part at least of the financial con- 
sequences of that risk. Today, when parenthood is becoming a matter of 
choice, the case is not so convincing. In these circumstances, it is legitimate 
to take other factors into consideration, including what I think should be 
public policy in the matter of population control. I have commented else- 
where on the population explosion. While I do not think that paid pregnancy 
leave would in itself affect the birth rate, this recommendation must be read 
in the light of several other recommendations which, taken together, certainly 
would. The Commission is recommending paid pregnancy leave, greatly in- 
creased family allowances, publicly supported day-care centres and the re- 
duction of the married status exemption under the Income Tax Act for 
childless couples. If all these recommendations were implemented, the State 
would be taking over a major part of responsibility for raising children. 


30. Since the above lines were written, the government has anticipated 
the Commission’s recommendation by announcing its intention to amend the 


3 The Convention was revised in 1952. 
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Jnemployment Insurance Act to include pregnancy pay. But I can find 
nothing in the White Paper on the subject which convinces me that I should 
thange an opinion which I formed before reading it. 


Military and Naval Colleges 


| 31. The recommendation (No. 71—paragraph 70 of Chapter 3) is that, 
pecause women are not admitted to the military and naval colleges, free 
>ducation at the university level be provided to young women who are willing 
‘o undertake an obligation to serve the State or the international community 
‘or a determined number of years. To train both young women and young 
men at the public expense for national or international service is an attractive 
idea. But as proposed by the Commission, the recommendation is an appli- 
vation of the principle of compensatory treatment which, for reasons already 
explained, I cannot support. It would also be discriminatory because the com- 
itments which the young women benefiting from the scholarships would 
have to undertake could not, as things now stand and in terms of personal 
tisk, be “equivalent” to a commitment to serve in the armed forces. 


32. There is still another reason why I cannot support the recommendation. 
I cannot agree that the State should engage in an operation of such magnitude 
simply because, having regard to the nature and risks of military service, 
women are excluded from military and naval colleges. If the State is to 
engage in such an operation, it should be because there is a demonstrated 
need to train more women for the careers indicated. I do not say that there 
is no such need; but the Commission has not demonstrated it. On balance, a 
better case might be made for admitting women to the colleges. 


_ 33. The argument might indeed be made that under modern conditions of 
warfare there is no reason why women should not serve in the armed forces 
on the same footing as men with all the risks involved. If that were ever to 
become public policy in Canada, there would be no reason why women 
should not be admitted to the military and naval colleges. But pending such 
a fundamental change in policy, the present practice does not discriminate 
against women. 


Married Status Exemption under the Income Tax Act 


_ 34, The recommendation (No. 130—paragraph 50 of Chapter 5) is that 
the married status exemption under the Income Tax Act be considerably 
reduced. I cannot escape the conclusion that the assumption on which it is 
based is that the childless wife who prefers to remain at home is a parasite. 
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It is calculated to force her out of the home into the labour market. Had the 
Commission been consistent with this philosophy, it should have proposed 
the complete elimination of the exemption. 


f 


35. The plan would favour rich as compared to poor couples. A rill 
couple could easily absorb the increased taxes resulting from the loss or 
reduction of the exemption; or to put it another way, the middle-class will 
could easily pay the penalty and remain at home. In the case of a couple 
not so well off, the difference might be just enough to force the wife out of 
the home into the labour market. The recommendation is indeed calculated’ 
to do exactly that. 


36. I understand that one of the reasons for this recommendation is that 
the Commission wants to remove the “stigma” of dependency from the child- 
less wife. This would be done, however, at the expense of the “dependant”. 
Nor would the childless wife become any less “dependent” by reducing 
the exemption. If she is in fact financially dependent on her husband, he will 
still have to pay for her upkeep. The reduction of the exemption would 
indeed increase his financial burden. So that if a purpose of this recom- 
mendation is to remove dependency, the objective would be achieved in 
words only. It is ironical indeed that one of the principal recommendations 
of a Commission appointed to improve the status of women would have the 
effect of taking something away from them. 


37. The recommendation must, of course, be read in conjunction with the 
recommendation that family allowances be considerably increased (No. 131— 
paragraph 51 of Chapter 3); for it will have the same result. Like that recom- 
mendation, it would, if implemented, put a premium on having children. 


38. Finally, if this recommendation were implemented, it would follow 
logically that the obligation in law of the husband to maintain his wife should 
disappear. As the law now stands, a husband is both criminally and civilly 
obliged to support his wife whether she has children or not. The cost of 
maintaining her is therefore a non-discretionary expense and should be 
deductable from taxable income. The recommendation comes very near 
indeed to advocating a tax on marriage if it does not indeed do so. It is to 
be noted moreover that this penalty would mean that many young couples 
would not be helped at the very time when they need help most. 


Family Allowances 


39. The recommendation is that family allowances be greatly increased 
—from the maximum $8.00 now paid monthly for each child to $40.00 a 
month, or nearly $500.00 a year. This would be approximately half the 
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_amounts now paid ($79.58 monthly) to old age pensioners. Yet the needs 
of the latter, many of whom live alone without any other financial resources 
_ whatsoever, are certainly greater than the needs of children living in families 
with one and sometimes two parents in paid employment. The cost of the 
_measure would be astronomical (possibly over two billion dollars annually ) 
_and would, of course, be inflationary (family allowances were originally in- 
_ troduced as an inflationary measure). I have discussed the question of social 
_ priorities in the introduction of this Minority Report. Having regard to the 
_magnitude of the burden which the proposal, if adopted, would put on all 
taxpayers, I have yet to be convinced that there are not more imperative 
' needs in Canada to which these resources should be directed. This cost, 
moreover, would have to be borne by childless taxpayers, both male and 
_ female, including childless couples. The measure would therefore be dis- 
 criminatory. 


40. I have also given my views regarding the population problem. This 
recommendation, if implemented, would encourage large families at a time 
_ when, if anything, the State should be discouraging them. Nor can I see any 
reason why, particularly at a time when parenthood is becoming more and 


_more a matter of choice, the State should compensate couples for having 
children. 


41. There is still another reason why I do not agree with this recommen- 
dation. The best current thinking in the matter of welfare legislation and the 

elimination of poverty now recognizes that the fairest and most efficient way 
_ to solve the problem of poverty would be for the State to guarantee a mini- 
mum annual income to every citizen. I share this view. The Commission’s 
_ proposal, however, is a piecemeal approach to the problem of welfare which, 
| if adopted, would probably make it harder to introduce the guaranteed an- 
nual income. 


42. This recommendation, because some of its consequences would be the 
same, must be read in conjunction with the recommendation that the mar- 
ried status exemption under the Income Tax Act be considerably reduced. 
I have already commented on the latter recommendation. 


Salaries paid by a Spouse to his Consort 


43. It is suggested in paragraph 56 of Chapter 5 that wages or salary paid 
by a husband to his wife should be deductible for income tax purposes. The 
reason for the present rule is, of course, to protect the government, and hence 
taxpayers, against fraud. It does not, as it is sometimes implied, prevent a 
_ husband from paying a wage or salary to his wife, but simply from deducting 
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the amount from his taxable income. The reality of the matter, moveover, 
is that in the case, for example, of farm work, if a wage is paid to a hired 
man the money goes off the place, but when it is paid to the wife (if she in | 
fact ever receives it), it remains in the family unit. | 


44, The correct solution to the problem, if problem there is, would be to 
permit couples to make a joint return for income tax purposes, something 
which the Commission does indeed recommend. 


Day-Care Centres 


45. Under the Canada Assistance Plan, as it now stands, the federal gov- | 
ernment will pay 50 per cent of the cost of operating day-care centres if the 
centres are used for welfare purposes as provided by the Act. Under the plan 
proposed by the Commission, the latter restriction would be removed and 
the federal government would also be responsible for 70 per cent of the 
capital costs (No. 118—paragraph 181 of Chapter 4). A considerable 
amount of money is therefore involved, having regard particularly to the 
intention that these centres would be established throughout the country at 
places convenient for their use by all citizens. The Commission calculates 
that the annual cost would be five hundred million dollars, a figure based 
on the assumption that only one-fifth of the children who would be entitled 
to use the centres and whose parents would be taxed to pay for them would 
use them. Were all Canadian children below the age of six to use the centres, 
the annual cost would be over five times that amount. And the Commission’s 
calculation does not include the capital cost of constructing the centres. 


46. I do favour day-care centres. And I agree that there is an urgent need 
for more, many more, such centres in Canada. Without them there can be 
no question of mothers of young children having equality of opportunity in 
the labour market. This is equally true of a father who is widowed or 
divorced and left alone with young children. But I envisage these centres 
becoming eventually extensions of the present school system. This would be 
desirable for both pedagogical and financial reasons. In any event, whether 
conceived as extensions of the school system or not, the provision and 
operation of day-care centres obviously comes under provincial jurisdiction 
and that is where I think they should remain. 


47. I am not saying that the federal government should abandon the field 
entirely. It is quite proper for the federal authority to assist the provinces 
under cost-sharing schemes such as the Canada Assistance Plan in matters 
falling within provincial jurisdiction. That is being done now. It is said, how- 
ever, that the provinces have not taken sufficient advantage of opportunities 
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yffered under the Plan. There are two possible reasons for this. The first is 
related to the question of social priorities which I have discussed in the in- 
roduction to this Minority Report. The provinces may think that there are 
more important ways to invest the taxpayers’ money. The second possible 
reason why the provinces have not made more use of opportunities under 
the Canada Assistance Plan to seek federal financial assistance in the opera- 
ion of day-care centres is that the need for such centres is primarily felt at 
the municipal level where the demand for their establishment must be 
generated. The municipalities, however, also have their priorities and, what 
S even more important, financial problems which seem to be greater than 
those of the provinces. The way to encourage the creation of day-care centres 
would therefore be to have the provinces considerably increase their contri- 
dutions under the Canada Assistance Plan as compared to those of the 
municipalities. The problem is at the municipal level. In these circumstances, 
{ cannot agree with the proposal that more of the burden be transferred 
from the provinces to the federal government. 


_ 48. The solution advocated by the Commission would entail the transfer 
of large sums of money to all the provinces, including the rich provinces. It 
does not therefore take into account the problem of regional economic dis- 
parities. It is of interest to note that the only provinces which have taken 
advantage of the Canada Assistance Plan in the matter of day-care centres 
are the two rich provinces of Alberta and Ontario. I have no precise formula 
0 offer; but had the Commission made some attempt to deal with this prob- 
lem, my attitude towards the proposal might have been different. 


} 
_ 49. The intention of the Commission is that a great deal of money should 
be poured into day-care centres. Note, however, that these centres would be 
of only marginal benefit to many taxpayers. I am not thinking so much 
about childless people, both male and female. They have a social responsi- 
bility and if, as I think they should be, day-care centres become an extension 
of the school system, the principle of the responsibility of all taxpayers for 
such services has already been admitted. I am thinking rather about women 
in rural areas where there is little likehood that such centres would be located 
in the foreseeable future, something which the Commission itself recognizes. 
These women and their husbands are also taxpayers. This difficulty enforces 
my opinion that the problem is really at the municipal level. It is also equitable 
that it should be, because there is no solid reason why people living in areas 
where they will not benefit from such centres should contribute to their cost 


(as taxpayers) on substantially the same basis as the people who will use 


them. 
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50. The recommendation also requests the federal government, after con-| 
sultation with the provinces, to obtain the adoption by Parliament of a 
separate Day-Care Act. This proposal is neither necessary nor realistic. It is 
not necessary because under the Canada Assistance Plan the federal govern-| 
ment can already contribute up to 50 per cent of the cost of the operation of 
day-care centres. As to the proposed 70 per cent federal contribution for. 
the construction of such centres, the purpose of the Commission could be! 
achieved by an amendment to the Central Mortgage and Housing Act which 
would permit the making of loans for such purposes at low rates of interest 
Since the Commission has been informed that even now interest and amortiza- 
tion payments are included in the federal contribution, under the Canada 
Assistance Plan, it seems, indeed, that the provinces might recover half of 
such capital costs. | 


51. The real purpose of the Commission seems to be to take day-care 
centres out of the field of welfare, since contributions by the federal govern- 
ment under the Canada Assistance Plan can only be made for welfare pur- 
poses. As I have already indicated, I do not think that day-care centres should 
necessarily be linked to welfare because I think that they should eventually 
be part of the school system. But education falls within provincial jurisdiction 
and, given the climate of Canadian opinion, it is likely to remain there. I do 
not think, therefore, that the federal authority should become more deeply 
involved even on a cost-sharing basis. And given the political climate it would 
be unrealistic indeed to think it could do so. For apart from the constitutional 
issue involved, it is unlikely that provinces which say that Medicare was 
imposed on them (whatever the merits of the issue may have been) would 
welcome a new cost-sharing plan of such proportions as is being proposed by 
the Commission. The whole purpose of the proposal is to influence the 
provinces, and indeed to force their hands in a matter falling within provincial 
jurisdiction. This is dangerous advice at a time when in some of the 
provinces, political parties are challenging the very basis of Confederation. 


Alimony 


52. The recommendation (No. 114—paragraph 142 of Chapter 4) is that 
the Divorce Act be amended so that the words “educational needs” be added 
to the list of exceptions where the maintenance of children over the age of 
16 years may be ordered as a charge falling to the parents. This would mean 
that a court granting a divorce would have the power to order a parent to 
maintain children (which would include the cost of tuition fees, etc.) even 
while they are at university. Although my sympathy is with the children, 
the proposal is patently discriminatory. As the law now stands, parents are 
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under no obligation to maintain children beyond fixed maximum ages, unless 
the children are prevented by illness or disability from supporting themselves 
mor do parents have any obligation to send their children to university. It 
would be discriminatory and unfair to impose such an obligation on divorced 


Pension Plans 


) 53. The Commission recommends that women have the same rights under 
pension plans as men, including the payment of the same survivor benefits 
'to their widowers.* No one could disagree with the principle on which this 
recommendation is based. Women, however, would have to pay higher 
premiums for the added protection. The Commission has no convincing evi- 
dence before it that women would be prepared to do this; but if in fact they 
‘are I would have no hesitation in supporting the recommendation. 


‘Canada (Quebec) Pension Plan 


54. The purpose of the recommendation (No. 2—paragraph 103 of 
‘Chapter 2) is to make it possible for a spouse who remains at home to 
participate in the Canada (Quebec) Pension Plan. I would hope that this will 
be possible. The recommendation says, however, that in determining the 
‘means to that end, the federal government explore the feasibility of “crediting 
'to the spouse remaining at home a portion of the contributions of the em- 
ployed spouse and those contributions made by the employer on the spouse’s 
behalf.” The idea is that, on the retirement of the employed spouse, the 
spouse who has remained at home would receive a share in the pension bene- 
fits earned by the employed spouse. My attitude towards this part of the 
‘recommendation is ambivalent. I agree that something should be done to 
protect the wife against the possibility of divorce or separation. But the pro- 
posal goes too far. If there is any logic in it, that same logic would require 
that the wife also receive part of her husband’s salary cheque. The proposal 
goes beyond anything contemplated by the recently adopted amendment to 
‘the Quebec Civil Code which provides that failing a marriage contract the 
"spouses will be deemed to be married under the regime of the community of 
acquests or the new marital regime proposed for Ontario. Under both of 
these marital regimes, there will be no division of property until the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage.° It must be remembered, moreover, that as the law now 
h civilly and criminally liable for the 


stands, a male pensioner is still bot 


aragraphs 259, 386, 466, 481 and 497 of Chapter De 


4 ion Nos. 12, 31, 49, 53 and 59, p 
Be sa ccslino | pon judicial separation or conventional change. 


5 In Quebec, the regime could also be liquidated u 
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| 
maintenance of his wife. Would it be fair to retain this obligation in a situa- 
tion where his wife is in full control of a part of his pension cheque? It seems | 
to me that to deliver one cheque to one consort and another to the other 
will inevitably give rise to difficulties within the marriage. I also wonder, 
whether the State has the moral right to take away from a spouse a benefit. 
which has accrued because of his or her employment and contribution through 
the payment of premiums. It might be different if the State paid all the’ 


premiums. 


55. Finally, the proposal would not bring under the Plan all the women 
who are now excluded because they make no personal contribution to it. 
These include “non-working” single women, widows and wives of men who_ 
for one reason or another cannot or do not work for pay. ) 


56. As I have already indicated, I would be in favour of bringing all 
women under the Plan if that were possible. It is to be noted, however, that 
women can purchase Canadian Government annuities as well as annuities 
offered by commercial companies. 


57. There would also be administrative difficulties in operating the plan 
but these would not, I imagine, be insurmountable. 


The Senate 


58. The recommendation (No. 138—paragraph 28 of Chapter 7) on the 
Senate is one of the weakest in the Report. Insofar as it is based on the 
principles of compensatory or special treatment, I must reject it for the 
reasons explained in the introduction to this Minority Report. It would have 
the effect, moreover, of establishing a quota for female members of the 
Senate. There seems, however, to be another reason for it which I find equally 
objectionable. It is that sex is a proper basis for political representation. There 
is nO more reason why women should be represented in the Senate by women 
than that men should be represented by men. A senator represents a con- 
stituency made up of both men and women; and if a woman can represent 
men, women can be represented by men. 


59. A woman should not be appointed to the Senate because she is a 
woman any more than a man should be appointed because he is a man; and 
there should certainly be no attempt to strike a mathematical balance in 
the Senate which reflects the proportion of women in the country. Senators 
should be appointed by reference to their qualifications as individuals, having 
in mind of course the geographical factors which cannot be ignored in a 
federation like Canada. 
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| 60. Having stated my position in this matter, I hope it will not be distorted 
, to mean that I am opposed to having women in the Senate. The contrary is 
| true and I would hope that many more women will become Senators. But 
they must owe their appointments to their qualifications as individuals and 
| not simply to the fact that they are women. 


Female Directors in Corporations 


_ 61. There is a suggestion in Chapter 2 that women shareholders in cor- 
porations should vote for women as directors.* Suggestions like this are self- 
_ defeating. Would the Commission suggest that men vote for directors because 
_ they are men? 


Naturalization 


62. The law now extends favourable treatment to the alien wife of a 
_ Canadian citizen in the matter of naturalization. The recommendation (No. 
_ 146—paragraph 18 of Chapter 8) is that the alien spouses of Canadian 
| citizens, whatever their sex, be treated the same. The recommendation is 
_ valid in principle and I would like to be able to support it. I am worried, 
| however, by the possibility that if implemented it will probably make it 
_ more difficult than it now is for the alien wives of Canadian citizens to 
become naturalized. The danger is that the government, in order to bring 
about formal equality, will subject such wives to the same relatively un- 
favourable residential qualifications now required of all other aliens; and I 
cannot see how anyone would benefit from such a solution. It is unlikely 
that the government would reduce the qualifications now required of aliens 
generally. 


63. There is also the possibility that because of her marriage, the alien 
wife may have become stateless; and in that case the existing rule has the 
great advantage that it shortens the period of time she will have to remain 
without a country. 


Passports 


64. The Commission sees no reason why a woman should have to obtain 
a new passport on marriage (No. 104—paragraph 45 of Chapter 4). But 
there is a very good reason for the rule. One of the purposes of a passport 
is to identify a citizen travelling abroad. This is particularly important because 
the government is under an obligation to protect the citizen diplomatically 


6 Paragraph 46. 
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should this become necessary. Another purpose is to facilitate the return to | 


Canada of the citizen by providing quick identification by the immigration 


authorities. It is therefore important that all essential factors which would | 


help identify the holder of the passport be indicated in the passport. One of 
these factors in the case of a woman is her married status, since normally she 
is known by the name of her husband. But it does not follow that the passport 
must necessarily be issued in her married name. Under existing regulations, 
she can, if she so desires, obtain a passport in her maiden name, but in that 
event, there will be a notation on the passport giving the name of her husband. 


The Commission feels that this is discriminatory because a man’s passport — 
does not have a notation on it indicating the name of wife. The reason for — 
the difference in treatment would seem to be simple: since most women are © 


in fact known by the name of their husbands, a reference to these names 
helps to identify them; whereas in most cases, a reference on a man’s pass- 
port to his wife’s name would not help to identify him. 


Canadian Human Rights Commission and Status of Women Council 


65. I endorse the recommendation (No. 165—paragraph 7 of Chapter 10) 
that a federal Human Rights Commission be created, but I have one important 
reservation since I think that, in addition to its regulatory and quasi-judicial 
functions this Commission should promote respect for human rights in Canada 
through research, the co-ordination of the work of voluntary organizations, 
the sponsoring of conferences and seminars, etc. I therefore think that the 
functions of the proposed Status of Women Council (No. 166— paragraph 
17 of Chapter 10) could be performed by the Human Rights Commission. 


Final Comment 


66. I have one more comment which I want to make not in my capacity as 
a Commissioner, but as a citizen and a taxpayer. I have no doubt that the 
opinion of a Commission consisting of private, disinterested citizens can be 
helpful to a government which is developing new or reviewing old policy, 
or which wants to determine the real facts in a certain situation; but my 
experience on this Commission has convinced me that the procedures of 
these bodies must be rationalized and systemized in the interest of economy 
and efficiency. This could be done without interfering with their essential 
independence. As things now stand, each new Royal Commission appointed 
by the government comes into existence as a completely new entity without 
much benefit of the experience of other Commissions. It must find a locale, 
employ a secretariat and decide on its methods of work and rules of procedure. 
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dven its secretariat may have had little or no experience with the work of 
other Royal Commissions. This is bound to result in delays and possibly in 
false starts and mistakes with consequent unnecessary expense. My suggestion 
's that there should be established somewhere in the public service a skeleton 
xtaff with responsibility for all Royal Commissions. This staff could be 
»xpanded or contracted as circumstances might require. I also think that 
there should be some officer in the public service with authority to take 
decisions, under the general supervision of a commission, in all administrative 
matters. This would free the Commissioners to do the job for which they are 
appointed, which is to advise the government on the matters covered by their 
mandate. 


67. It has been suggested to me that this comment may be interpreted as 
a criticism of the officers in the public service now responsible for Royal 
Commissions. That is certainly not my intention. The Administrative Division 
of the Privy Council has served the Commission well. My criticism is not 
aimed at it or any other part of the public service but at a system which, in 
my opinion, puts too heavy an administrative burden on Commissioners who 
are appointed not to administer but to advise. 
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Inez Baker, 
Willowdale, Ont. 


Margaret Torrance Overweel, 

Toronto, Ont. 

La Fédération des Services sociaux 
a la Famille du Québec, | 

St. Jean, Que. /Ferch only 

Service de Préparation au 
Mariage de MOTT eat 

Montreal, Que. ‘ ondy 

Mrs. W. E. D’Altroy, 

Burnaby, B.C. 

Izzette Mitchell, 

Medicine Hat, Alta. 

St. John’s Club, 

Business and Professional Wonca | 
Club, 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

Vancouver (Kingcrest), | 

Business and Professional Women’s - 
Clubs of British Columbia and 
the Yukon, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Union de Parents du Grand 
Shawinigan, : 

Shawinigan, Que. 

La Ligue des Femmes du Québec, 

Quebec, Que. 

Lidia Maria Adamkiewicz, «, } (4.4 

Montreal, Que. ale 

Roland Gosselin, Cov), 4 

St. Hyacinthe, Que.Ceur*e 

Mrs. Solveig Ryall, AeA h Se 

Don Mills, Ont. 

*Nursing Students of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, 

Class of 1969, 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Margaret Henderson, 

Calgary, Alta. 

W. R. S. Henderson, 

Calgary, Alta. 

*Bob Terlesky, 

Prince George, B.C. 

Women of the Saskatchewan 
Farmers Union, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

A Group of University Graduates, 

Calgary, Alta. 

La Fédération des Femmes 
canadiennes-francaises, 

Ottawa, Ont. 
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we 
274.” * Action catholique indépendante, 
Ste. Thérése, Que. 
1275. Le Cercle des Femmes Journalistes 
Inc., oe 
Montreal, Que. ‘ 
276. /Frances Telford, 
‘Vancouver, B.C. 


277. / Confidential Mis 


278. y Wilma Van Nus and 
Elaine Moonen, 
Vancouver and West Vancouver, 
BC 
Bonita M. Bridge, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
/’ Young Socialists, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Marielle Demorest, 
Richmond, B.C. 
Driver United Church Women, 
Driver, Sask. 
Ontario Society of Medical 
Technologists, 
Toronto, Ont. 
284. *Ellen S. Baar, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
285.)*Ewa L. Weber, 
Terrace, B.C. 
286.1 L’Association féminine d’Education 
et d’Action sociale, 
Boucherville, Que. 
287. |Saskatchewan Home Economics 
Association, 
Regina, Sask. 
(288. .Alta Vista Women’s Progressive 
Conservative Association, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
289. /Claire Dawson, 
Toronto, Ont. 
290. Eleanor E. McMullan, 
Victoria, B.C. ~ 
'*Susan McMaster, 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Alberta Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, 
Status of Women Committee, 
Calgary, Alta. 
Mrs. P. Stafford and 
Mrs. J. Cooling, 
West Vancouver, B.C. 
University Women’s Club, 
Regina, Sask. 


282. 


283. 
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296. 
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300. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


Bley 


306. 


307. 


B12: 


Women’s Organization of the New 
Democratic Party, 

Yorkton, Sask. 

Women’s Ad Hoc Committee of the 
Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour? Ci2G3 

Regina, Sask. 

*Mrsy La JecBach, 

Claresholm, Alta. 

The Family Bureau of Greater 
Winnipeg, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Federated Women’s Institutes of 
Canada, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Canadian Library Association, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Federation of Medical 
Women of Canada and other 
Canadian Physicians, 

Rockcliffe, Ont. 

L’ Association féminine d’Education 
et d’Action sociale, 

Montreal, Que. 


United Church of Canada, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Consumers’ Association of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Association of Registered 
Nurses of Newfoundland, 

St. John’s, Nfld. 

The Board of Notaries of the 
Province of Quebec, 

Montreal, Que. 

ChAtelaine, 

Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Nurses’ Association, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Alberta Native Women’s 
Conference, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

The Imperial Order Daughters of 
the Empire, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Women’s Federation, 

Allied Jewish Community Services, 

Montreal, Que. 
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320; 
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323. 


324. 
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326. 


327. 


328. 
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331: 


The Women’s Section of the 
Canadian ee SH ee 
Ottawa, Ont. ; 7 
Young Men’s and ry ee eWomea's 
Hebrew Association and 
Neighbourhood House Services, 
Montreal, Que. 


The Local Council of Women, 

Windsor, Ont. 

Senior Citizens’ Forum, 

Montreal, Que. 

Professional and peo sth Social 
Service, ; 

Montreal, Que. /@ « Kage" 

The Manitoba Volunteer Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, 

Winnipeg, Man, ,} 4 , 

Parents Without ee 

Ottawa Chapter, 

Ottawa, Ont. 


*Dorothy Allen, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Jean L’Espérance, 
Elizabeth Dohan, and 
Nancy Phillips, 
Montreal, Que. 
Yvonne R. Morissette, 
Montreal, Que. 


Cercle des eae 

Alma, Que. / bla 

Committee of the Day Os Section 
of the Citizens’ Committee on 
Children, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

La Fédération des Unions de | 
Familles, >< 4 

Montreal, Que. 

L’ Association des Religieuses 
enseignantes du Ouanec; 

Montreal, Que. / 

Association des Veuves Ap 
Montréal Inc., 

Montreal, Que. 

Canadian Women’s Press Club, 

Regina, Sask. 

*Joan C. Johnson, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Beatrice M. Reeve, 

Southampton, Ont. 

Groupe «échanges culturels» de 
Québec, 

Quebec, Que. 
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$39; 
340. 


341. 


342. 
343. 
+344, 
345. 
346. 
347. 
348. ° 


/ 349. 


350. 


Ep \G 


Mrs. R. A. Bach, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Junior League oF Montreal 
Inc., Bk i 

Montreal, Que. 

*Colette Potvin, } one! mill, 

Montreal, Que. _ 


La Jeune Chambre de Québec, Inc., 


Quebeg, , Que,” uly HE 

*Suzel T. Perron, — 

Westmount, Que! erney 

Margaret M. Gaudreau, 

Ste. Thérése, Que. 

B. MacDonald, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Quebec Provincial Council of 
University Women’s Clubs, 

Dorval, Que. 

Groupe personnaliste de Québec, 

C. Autin, 

Quebec, Que. 

Jacqueline Dineen, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Federation of Women Teachers’ 
Associations of Ontario, 

Toronto, Ont. 


4 


L’Association des Femmes |,» 
diplomées des Universités, 


Section francaise du Québec, | 
Ste. Foy, Que. 

Medical Students’ Society, 
McGill University, 


Montreal, Que. Vena os 


*Mrs. W. D. Hall, 

Weston, Ont. 

Chatelaine, 

(Toronto Section), 

Toronto, Ont. 

Confédération des Syndicats 
nationaux, 

Montreal, Que. 

APSR ‘of Women, 

Montreal, Que. 

L’ Association des Femmes 
dipldmées des A 

(Montreal) 2 

Montreal, Que. i») xe 

Mount Saint Vincent University, 

Halifax, N.S. 

*Niel T. Hansen, 

Elsternwick, Victoria, 3185, 

Australia. 
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(352. v Marilyn Assheton-Smith, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

1353. VAlison J. McAteer, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


354. \/ Mildred June Larson, 
| Sarnia, Ont. 
(355../ Jean Lamartine, 
Montreal, Que. 
356.” Newfoundland Home Economics 


Association, 
St. John’s Nfld. 
(357. Y*Camille Duval-Cléroux, 
Montreal, Que. 
| 4358. U*Muriel Reid, 
Pictou County, N.S. 


359.. Beverley Bendell, 
Dartmouth, N.S. 

—360..*A Group of Women, 
Montreal, Que. 

361. National Council of Jewish 


Women of Canada, 
Willowdale, Ont. 
| 362../ Committee on the Status of Women, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 
British Columbia and Yukon 
Jaycettes, 
New Westminster, B.C. 
364.,“ Diana C. Louis, 
\ Montreal, Que. 
Donald Rosenbaum, 
Montreal, Que. 
_ 366. \/ National Council of Jewish Women 
of Canada (Montreal Section), 
Montreal, Que. 
 367.0*Confidential 
| 368... Le Centre de Planification familiale, 
Montreal, Que. 
' 369.,*Edith L. Justin, 
Toronto, Ont. 
_ 370. Pia Roberts, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
 371.’*B’nai B’rith Girls, 
(Southern Ontario Region), 
Downsview, Ont. 
The Manitoba Teachers’ Society, 
Winnipeg, Man. ~ 
Bonnie Kreps, 
Toronto, Ont. 


363. 


7365.1 
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373) 


374, 


375. 


376, 


aT Ts 


378, 


3793 


380. 


381. 


382. 


333% 


384. 


385. 


386. 
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United Automobile Workers 
Canadian Council, 

Windsor, Ont. 

Edith Rawek, 

Scarborough, Ont. 

*Sophia Dixon, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

A Group of Women, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

*National Council of Jewish Women, 
(Vancouver Section), 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Fav Leslie-Spinks, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Victoria District Registered 
Nurses’ Association of British 
Columbia, 

Victoria, B.C. 

*Tsabel Hauck, 

Wainwright, Alta. 

Vivian Kirk, 

Victoria, B.C. 

Beth-Anne Exham, 

Old Crow, 

Whitehorse, Y.T. 

Government of the Province of 
Saskatchewan, 

Saskatoon, Sask. 

*M. Lowe, 

Victoria, B.C. 

H. L. Mackenrot, 

Prince George, B.C. 

*Nellie M. Mitchell, 

Fiske, Sask. 


. *Norma F. Bicknell, 


Edmonton, Alta. 


. *Jan Bevan, 


Victoria, B.C. 


Matilda Stephens, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


. *Joseph N. Schauenberg, 


Jarvis, Ont. 

The Honourable Thelma Forbes, 
Fort Garry, Man. 

Quebec Federation of Labour, 
Montreal, Que. 

Marie Anne Lahache, 

Oldtown, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Mrs. J. Sarrazin, 

Montreal, Que. 
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398. 


B09: 


400. 


401. 


402. 


403. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


v 407. 


408. 


409. 


410. 


411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


415. 


416. 


417. 


418. 


re ean. 

A Group of Mothers, 
Montreal, Que. 2c. 

Ken Huband, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Corrections Sue 
Ottawa, Ont. * QhA 2! 
*Betty Cooper, 

Calgary, Alia. 
*Doris Dickson, 

Windsor, Ont. 
*Joan Marshall, 

Nova Scotia. 

Jacques Duchemin,/ 

Hull, Que. 
*Peggy MacFarlane, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Groupe de Femmes francophones 

_de la Région de Moncton, 
Moncton, N.B. |= * 

Doris Janes, 

Corner Brook, Nfld. 


*Marjorie Gage, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


*Confidential “ 


Yukon Social Services 
Organization, 
Yukon Territory. 
Mrs. H. R. Wilson, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Joan M. Veinott, 
Yukon Territory. 


G. Jean Gordon, 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Mrs. Lane and 

Mrs Thomson, 

Yukon Territory. 

Business and Professional 

Women’s Club, 

Whitehorse, Y.T. 

Margaret Smith, 

Whitehorse, Y.T. 

Yukon Territorial Government, 

Yukon Territory. 
*Margaret Taggart, 

Whitehorse, Y.T. 
*Margaret Keyes, 

Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Helen Law, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


Y 419. 


v 420. 


V 421. 
422. 
4423. 
“424, 


V 425. 


\ 426. 


427. 


428. 


429. 
430. 
431. 


432. 


433. 


434, 


435. 


436. 


437. 


438. 


: 


Rose Mary Thrasher, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

P. B. Parker, 

Police Magistrate, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Mrs. B. F. Watson, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Harry Leishman, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Alison J. McAteer, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Ella Manuel, 

Bonne-Bay, Nfid. 

Ruth Greenspan and — 

Mary Patterson, fv, 1 

King City and London, Ont. 
| 
| 


The Council of Associations of 
University Student Personnel 
Services, 

St. John’s, Nfid. 

Nova Scotia Federation of Home 
and School Associations, 

Truro, N.S. 

Corporation of Psychologists a3 f 
the Province of Quebec,!©1“"™ 

Montreal, Que. a 

Voice of Women, 

Halifax, N.S. 

Volunteer Bureau of Montreal, 

Montreal, Que. 

Mildred Moir, 

Halifax, N.S. 

The New Brunswick Association 
of Registered Nurses, 

Fredericton, N.B. 

The Zonta Club of Halifax, 

(Zonta International), 

Halifax, N.S. 

L’ Alliance des Professeurs de 
Montréal, 

Montreal, Que. 

Polly Hill Associates, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Nursery Education Association 
of Ontario, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Union of Public 
Employees, C.L.C., 

Ottawa, Ont. 


Mary Cooper, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
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Janice L. Kestle, 

London, Ont. 

.., Canadian Labour Congress, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association, 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Le Service social de Institut 
Albert-Prévost, 

Montreal, Que. 

Pauline Jewett, Helen McCrae, 

Madeleine Gobeil and 

Marion B. Smith, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Arlette J. Johnstone, 

Beach Corner, Alta. 

Germaine Dalton, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Mrs. Sam Lavallée, 

Broadview, Sask. 

Betty Tait and 

Thora Wiggens, 

Northside, Sask. 

Pauline Cadieux-Frégeot, 

Montreal, Que. 

_ \L’Association des Etudiants 

de l'Université d’ Ottawa, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

.\*Beatrice Hill, 

Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. B. Mickleburgh, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Canadian Federation of Christian 
Reformed Ladies Societies, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Adele Willison, 

East Saint John, N.B. 


454, 


455. 


The Provincial Council of Women, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Single Parents Associated, 
Social Action Committee, 
Toronto, Ont. 


~ Ducan L.Sloan, 


Lloydminster, Sask. 
*Mary Dixon and 

Mary Thomas, 

Victoria B.C. and Brentwood, B.C. 

Indian-Métis Association, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Deirdre Gagné, 

Winnipeg, Man. 

Joan Parfit, 

Saint John, N.B. 

YR W..CrAC; 

Halifax, N.S. 

Mrs. J. V. Wilde, 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Beatrice Hill, 

Toronto, Ont. 

John Balfour, 

Calgary, Alta. 

Nana Schaer, 

Calgary, Alta. 

Mrs. Trevor G. Anderson, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Grace Haydee, 

Edmonton, Alta. 

Jack Thorpe, 

Edmonton, Alta. 


Three Students from the 
O’Leary High School, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Norte: This list does not include hundreds of letters and documents received by the 


Commission pertaining to the Status of Women in Canada. 
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Statistical Tables 


Table A-1. Percentage of the Female Population in the Labour Force by 
Age Group, for Canada*, Urban and Rural, 1961 


Rural 

Age Urban non-farm Rural farm 
1 D= 19! Years emote ie ecce ows este Pen Seacee aTRT Soya 24.1% 20:37, 
DO A Re NANO ARON eocioa nee EAE O RL CT OG 54.6 30.4 39.7 
PPA Es 1k a ee RAN te Bre me ea a RETR Cea AAI eae BP o's3 18.1 22a 
Bad ee ee EON ae ee ee 34.1 21.9 DD), 72 
AS HSA eye fos Sek s BO ca ees dR ios, scone ecg ee es 36.5 DIE) 24.1 
DDO aoe hee es ee ceca IR ce ed ree 26.8 17.4 19.2 
OS! VEATStANGsOVED ic. ee tue oe oe eee ee 7.4 4.0 6.6 

TLOTAD rene cee ree 2 Meee Sense means 33.0 19.9 22.0 


*Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Census of Canada 1961. The Canadian Labour Force. 
Cat. no. 99-522, Ottawa, 1967, Table XV, p. 12-32. | 


| 


Table A—2. Percentage Distribution of Full-time Employees in the 
Public Service* by Salary and Sex, July 1967 


' Salary Male Female 
Wnder $4000 08. sae wee, cecuessas ccd acai ivcad nen Wane eee ae ee WN é Ale2y- 
SA000=5999) cee a thie tint. coccea cers carseat eNsth Wet: oR OS de Sil. 7/ 49.0 
S6000= 7999 SILOS ES. alee Pelt td, A) WRORN, 8 ORME SoA Bc lactate tena ID 53 Tell 
hited O10, OC CL2)0 So eee PARR crs Ae thot Gh) Seo SRR eR Rare SBR on Rear haem 8.8 tes 
S10,000:and Over: ..... are Ree ee 10.1 ad 


*Public Service as defined in footnote 89, Chapter 2. 
Source: Archibald, K. unpublished data. 


Table A-3. Turnover Rates* of Full-time Employees in the 
Federal Public Service by Sex and Age, 1967 


Turnover rate 


Age Male Female 
[cess tham: 20... cs acestmesaiaavns dass ey sede cases eer eee ee 44.87, 235075 
DODACI. Aik seat SMe. ees sancti des MeN aaa ca oe 1 a 18.2 24.1 
QO D9 cies SCAG 0 EORTC oe EN OES 5 Ot Re OO 9.9 22.0 
BQ HBA shoe. oh Ament dirt eaese ices eee tad oe ahessih cons Sane eaten re ee 6.4 15.8) 
Paes tHE AT nid ern a Ai dE RN ar Rs ME Ao pcb eAsscbie 4.2 10.6 
ASD, hal Rete RM eI hee haved eee GRE te ne 3.4 5.9 
DOAN OVET Se aise occu Sk cso sac oss Rees nee eee iil 1256 


*Turnover rate is defined in footnote 75, Chapter 2. 
Source: Archibald, K. unpublished data. 
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Table A-4. Turnover Rates* of Full-time Employees in the 
Federal Public Service by Sex and Salary Range, 1967 


Turnover rate 
lF 
Salary range Male Female 


i LORS: ABENE SSLO O10) ces esters rites Ee RE rc se een a ad OA 


rum ee: Joma) Leelee ee. ae so 
| GIRVAN opie es eae eR 7.2 
Ds, ees, ee 4.7 9.4 

TERE i I NUR ed 4.4 9.0 


| *Turnover rate is defined in footnote 75, Chapter 2. 


Source: Archibald, K. unpublished data. 


Table A—-5. Cumulative Percentage Distributions of Sample* of Male and 
Female Public Servants by Total Years of Employment**, 1967 


Percentage 

_ Total Years of Employment Male Female 
payee nen ET, ae aaa arlene or re Fe 37.5%, 23.3%, 
Hpmore than 20...........ccscsscsssccesssssssesssensnssssseesecnnsnasseeennnsentsnnnescrtensnnssnanensses 47.2 35.9 
Memnore than 15...........cccccccsscecsecessssssessesesessenecneneesensenssensenecnansaesensenennennensese 58.0 47.7 
_ more TTL TAL) ee Ce RO od Cr Sl oa eet de se estvenraans coaotnengeenss 68.2 61.8 

PALO LEAL LATTE Mares tieeee eee eos can cia serge catnnavesienseneroatennese*stenscraucsnsunrortnde 81.4 74.9 
MT VOLS CLAN eee Neen ce rcenes oededepteboncvondsdeqnan otenscacaentecaataracetemmnes 88.6 85.7 


Data Source: Judek, S. Women in the Public Service. Their Utilization and Employment. A 
study commissioned by the Canada Department of Manpower, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1968, p. 52. 
*Excludes postal, customs and immigration category, so 80 per cent of the men in Judek’s total 
_ sample are missing for this reason or as non-respondents, compared to eight per cent of women. 
**Respondents were asked to include self-employment and military service but not “summer 
jobs, casual employment, jobs after school, etc.” Experience in the Federal Service is added in. 
Source: Archibald, K. Sex and the Public Service. A study commissioned by the Public Service 
Commission of Canada, 1970, Figure IV-4, p. 81. 


Table A-6. Cumulative Percentage Distributions of Sample of Male 
and Female Public Servants by Total Years of Experience in the 
Federal Service, 1967 


Percentage 
et eee 

Total Years of Experience Male Female 
BA Paco ke eases bene state snr api omnesssonnsebares epee torte 8.4%, 10.0% 
RN a ee ce cence os ae 2125 20.3 
“FPS PER V6 RNR rg cea anne eae PANG 28.2 
FONT geet LO i cess cp capa occ senernnmegapeee cea tnrerevcnnacohoanapeasenencehn nh elon 47.9 rot | 
AOE A ea i ea 67.6 65.9 

80.1 79.6 


Ns SS SS ee 


y Source: Judek, S. unpublished data in computer print-outs. 
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Table A-7. Estimated Number of Girls and Boys in Secondary 
Schools Taking Commercial, Academic and Other Courses of Study— 


Nine Provinces* 1965-69 


470 
Commercial 
Course 
Estimated Per Cent 
Year Sex Number of Total 


1965-66...... F 92,606 D226 
M PSP 5.6 


1966-67... F 100,514 23.0 
M W132 D205) 


1967-68*** F 109,421 25.3 
M 25,858 5.6 


1968-69... F 114,823 23.1 
M 26,712 5.1 


*Excludes Quebec, Yukon and Northwest Territories secondary schools, and all private schools. 


**Includes vocational courses, auxiliary classes and other secondary courses. 


***Fxcludes Manitoba enrolment figures. 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics unpublished data, February 1970. 


Table A-8. Enrolment of Women at Undergraduate and 
Post-Graduate Levels as a Percentage of Total Enrolment 
(Full-time Regular Session) 


Academic Estimated 
Course Other** Total 
ls —_ Nu ber of 
Estimated Per Cent Estimated Per Cent Girls and 
Number of Total Number of Total Boys 
294,274 70.4% Biel 02 7.4% 417,982 
305,929 68.1 118,044 26.3 449,250 
300,875 69.0 34,684 8.0 436,073 
318,407 68.8 132,637 28.6 462,776 
288,024 66.5 355525 8.2 432,970 
316,267 68.7 118,169 De I) 460,294 
345,356 69.5 36,773 ee 496,952 
335,649 64.2 160,511 30.7 S225 oe 


Under- Post- 

graduate Graduate 

Academic Year Enrolment Enrolment 

T920—2 FA pate! og eee Ebest cee eat eS a Pe cule 6esy/5 PP 3) Tf 
193023 ecole cde ambos SAAS eh ee enn tes Sone Se, cone eee MBS 26.1 
NO4 OAT aes tesh ak a ceas a are on see vie cana ate ete eee D353 20.8 
11S fa 0 Beto Deo ae ge mae Dn ie ORR a le Pisa 15.4 
DOG O26 See ee ree Rel os Cann vee se eerie eee ce a 24.9 Sia 
AY IES pe ns a Nee PR SUE Be adie DAS 16.4 
DQG DES Seen ae a ots scp Nove eE SIC Suto Oo 27.8 15.1 
NOG S264 i. 9 Seana tener etek aS oo eh ee a 29.2 1622 
1964-65 xe. cstscecentncesemeitis ea ees 30.8 16.8 
1965S =66 suche cce ct co eee eee hit a ee ie ere 32.8 18.2 
1 Oo] ofex of PORE et Seer PRIA Mala oa een ua Ana ada 33.8 18.0 
TOO THOBS seein setae sath vee eee ea ae a 34.2 19.3 


Source: Urquhart, M. C. and K. A. H. Buckley, ed. Historical Statistics of Canada. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1965, pp. 601-602. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Survey of Higher Education. Cat. no. 
8 1-204, 1961-62, 1962-63, 1963-64, 1965-66, 1966-67, 1967-68. 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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Table A-9. Distribution of Canada Student Loans By Sex, 
1964-65 to 1967-68 


Academic Year Total Male Female Seu 
Se be be te gos 41,571 30,888 10,683 25.7%, 
AN NS accel wiclun 53,702 38,621 15,081 28.1 
| OF oe 67,401 46,907 20,494 30.4 
eee a) a... 94,758 64,945 29,813 31.4 


Sources: 1. Department of Finance. Canada Student Loans Plan Annual Report 1964-65. 
Table 7, Distribution of Student Borrowers by Age, Sex and Marital Status, p. 16. 
2. Ibid. 1965-66. Table 4, Distribution of Certificate Holders by Age and Level of 
Study, Sex and Marital Status, pp. 14-15. 
3. Ibid. 1966-67. Table 4, Distribution of Certificates by Age and Level of Study, 
Sex and Marital Status, pp. 16-17. 
4. Ibid. 1967-68. Table 4, Distribution of Certificates by Age and Level of Study, 
Sex and Marital Status, pp. 18-19. 


Table A-10. Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Trainees 
by Marital Status, 1967-68 and 1968-69 
1967-68 1968-69 1967-68 1968-69 1968 
Female 
Labour 
Force 
Marital Status Male Percentage Female Percentage Percentage 
lea Ces 39.0%, 37.0% 43.47, 44.5% 36.4 
MITRE lhe saaboonaconeceee 58.8 60.7 31.8 33.0 54.7 
Divorced, widowed, 
Op Separated errec..c: Den O23) 24.8 2295 8.9 
ARGTUN Bconchoon cree 100 100 100 100 100.0 


i i Development Service, Depart- 
S £: Based on unpublished data received from the Program t- 
/ment pun apower and eae “Marital Status of Trainees in General Purchase Programs. 
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Table A-11. Life Expectancy at Birth, Canada, 1931-68, Total Canadian 
Population and Canadian Indians, by Sex, and Eskimos 


Canadian Indian 
Year Male Female Male Female Eskimo 
TOR Tere ences 60.0% 62.1% 
1941 2 eee kee 63.0 66.3 
LOST See oe 66.3 70.8 
1956.4. oP 67.6 72.9 
9G TR eters a econo 68.4 Tso 
196 S Me oe nen eee 69.0 75.6 60.5 65.6 50.5 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Abridged Life Tables. 1968, Health and Welfare 
Division, to be published. Unpublished data forwarded by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to the 
RCSWC. Department of National Health and Welfare. Life Expectancy of Canadian Eskimos. 
Canada, 1969. 
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297; tax compensation, 302; poverty in 
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FAMILY FACTORS, women immigrants, 361. 
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HOME, technological progress, 8; responsibility _ HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION, recommenda- 


52; paid work, 53; women in the arts, 152; tions, 389, 418. 

poverty, 319; sole-support mothers, 324. HUMAN SOCIETY, prejudice, 389. 
HOME APPLIANCES, housewife, 35, HUMPHREY, COMMISSIONER JOHN, minority re- 
HOME CARE HEALTH SCHEMES, homemaker ser- port, 433. . 

vices, 274. ve HUSBAND, maintenance obligation, 247; taxa- 
HOME ECONOMICS, training, 203, consumer ble income, 293; personal exemptions, 302: 

education, 207. poor homes, 315; women immigrants, 360, 
HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, CALGARY, 361. 

consumer education, 207. HUSBAND’S SURNAME, women’s status, 234. 


HOME ECONOMISTS. pay rates recommenda- 
tion, 80; part-time work, 103. 

HOMELESS, charged with vagrancy, 371. I 

HOMEMAKERS, emergency basis, 274; recruited, 


DTS \eosts 274. ILL HEALTH, poverty, 316. 


IMMIGRATION SERVICE, women immigrants, 


HOMEMAKING, mothers, 316. 360. 
HOME MANAGEMENT, farm women, 208. IMPLEMENTATION COMMITTEES, lines of action, 
HOMEWORKERS, legislation, 145; survey rec- 387, recommendation, 388. 

ommended, 147. IMPRISONMENT, correctional treatment, 377, 
HOSTELS, young women, 314; Indian girls, 378. 

330; homeless and transients, 371. IMPUTED INCOME, taxation, 296; implementa- 
HOUSEHOLD, family styles, 226; traditional tation, 298. 

role, 228; care of children, 273. INCOME, power of women, 21, 22; urban areas, 


311; unattached women, 314; sole-support 
mothers, 324; older women, 326. 

INCOME LEVEL, education, 311. 

INCOME TAX, spouse employed, 303; guaran- 


HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES, farm wife, 41. 
HOUSEHOLD DUTIES, unpaid work, 31. 
HOUSEHOLD FUNCTIONS, housewife, 33. 


HOUSEHOLD HELP, children, 261. teed annual income; 325: 

HOUSEHOLD WORKERS, special consideration, yNcome TAX AcT, husband and wife partner- 
147; conditions of employment, 148; work- ship, 272; amendment recommended, 303, 
ing conditions, 149; co-operatives, 151; 413. 
training, 203; day-care centres, 273; recom- —jNcORPORATED BUSINESS, tax system, 292. 
mendation, 404. INDIA, woman Prime Minister, 345. 

HOUSEHOLD WORKERS BUREAU, recommenda- INDIAN ACT, amendment recommended, 238, 
tions, 150, 404. 410. 

HOUSEKEEPERS, day-care centre, 273. INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT, 


HOUSEKEEPING, unmarried mother, 289; eco- DEPARTMENT OF, native women in the North, 
nomic value, 295. 212; management training, 216. 

INDIAN COMMUNITIES, poverty, 310. 

INDIAN POPULATION, government assistance, 
B29. 

INDIAN RESERVES, hardship, 329. 

INDIANS, public assistance, 329-330; liquor 


HOUSEWIFE, economic value, 31; labour force, 
32; functions, 33; occupational advantages, 
36; financial dependency, 52; part-time 
work in the Public Service, 124; homework- 
ers for industry, 145; educational television, 


217; women’s status, 228; day-care centres, offences, 380. 

266; taxing imputed income, 296; women INDIAN sTATUS, married women, 237. 

offenders, 368. INDIAN WOMEN, formal education, 210; adult 
HOUSING, native women in the North, 214; education recommended, Ji5< status, 237; 

poverty, 314; elderly women, 328; Indians, poverty, 328. 

330. INDIVIDUALS, poverty, 310. 


HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS, recommendation, 214. | INDUSTRIALIZATION, women and society, L. 

HUMAN RESOURCES, skills and abilities of INDUSTRIALIZED NATIONS, women and society, 
women, Xii. ie 

HUMAN RIGHTS, women and society, 3. INDusTRY, female workers, 57; female union 

HUMAN RIGHTS AGENCIES, accountable to members, 64; homeworkers, 145; career 
Parliament or legislature, 388. planning, 183. 
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INFORMATION CENTRES, young girls, 314-315. 

INFORMATION PROGRAMME, women employed 
by government, 139. 

INSURANCE PLANS, differences in Crown cor- 
porations and agencies, 130. 

INSURANCE POLICIES, power of women, 23. 

INTERNATIONAL GALLOP POLLS, spending deci- 
sions, 24. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION, Wom- 
en’s associations, 48; convention discrim- 
ination in respect of employment and occu- 
pation, 66; work of equal value, 76; mater- 
nity protection convention, 85. 

INTOXICATION, imprisonment, 380. 

INVESTMENT INCOME, power of women, 22, 23. 

ISRAEL, woman Prime Minister, 345. 
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JOBS, women immigrants, 209. 

JUDEO-CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, cultural mould, 
10. 

JUDGES, women needed, 342; lenient attitude, 
SHE 

JURY DUTY, women, 343, recommendation, 
344, 

JUST SOCIETY IN TORONTO, protest groups, 351. 

JUSTICE, inequalities, 365. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENTS ACT, female offenders, 
367. 


L 


LABOUR, DEPARTMENT OF, equal pay, 64; ma- 
ternity leave, 85; survey of homeworkers, 
147; fair employment practices, 388; rec- 
ommendation, 404. 

LABOUR FORCE, technological change, 7; 
housewife, 34; women working, 52; propor- 
tion of women, 54; increased participation, 
54, 55; advancing in employment, 91; use 
of women’s skills and abilities, 99; paid 
work, 154; the future, 156; opportunities, 
192; married women, 196; educational 
television, 217; mothers, 263 ; married wom- 
en, 293; child care, 301; tax system, 306; 
poverty, 311; sole-support mothers, 324. 

LABOUR LEGISLATION, recommendations, 67, 
89, 396. 

LABOUR MARKET, tax system, 291. 

LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS, women members, 61. 

LABOUR UNIONS, women and society, 8. 

LANGUAGE PROGRAMMES, immigrant women, 
361. 


LAW, women underrepresented, 349. 


LEADERSHIP CONVENTIONS, political parties, 
347. 
LEADERSHIP TALENTS, Management’s attitude, 
154. 
LE DEVoIR, status of women, 12. 
LEGAL AID, costs of divorce, 255. 
LEGAL REGIME, separation of property, 243. 
LEGISLATION, equal pay, 67. 
LETTERS OF OPINION, Royal Commission, ix. 
LEVEL OF LIVING, sole-support mothers, 323. 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT, women’s associations, 
Sil 
LIBRARIAN, pay rates recommendation, 80. 
LIFE INSURANCE, power of women, 23; sex 
differences, 83. 
LIQUOR OFFENCES, Indians and Métis, 380. 
LOANS, mortgage-granting institutions, 27. 
LOW COST HOUSING, women, 317. 
LOW INCOMES, social problems, 316. 
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MACGILL, COMMISSIONER ELSIE GREGORY, S€pa- — 


rate statement, 429. 

MACPHAIL, AGNES, Member of Parliament, 339. 

MAINTENANCE, recommendation, 252. 

MAINTENANCE ORDERS, recommendation, 251. 

MALE FUNCTIONS, cultural mould, 11. 

MALE OCCUPATIONS, traditional, 60. 

MALNUTRITION, pregnant women, 316. 

MANAGEMENT, women’s potential, 20; women 
workers, 59; female occupations, 92; use 
of women’s skills and abilities, 99; training 
of women, 101; women in chartered banks, 
141; women in department stores, 144. 

MANAGEMENT COURSE, women in the Public 
Service, 123. 

MANAGERIAL TRAINING, women in department 
stores, 144; Department of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development, 216. 

MANITOBA, UNIVERSITY OF, Master of Social 
Work course, 199. 

MANPOWER AND IMMIGRATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF, recommendations, 91; counselling serv- 
ices, 184; continuing education, 188; coun- 
selling, 191, vocational and technical train- 
ing, 191, 192; educational training, 198; 
hostel services, 315; recommendations, 406, 
415. 

MARITAL STATUS, businesses, 97; Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Legislation, 97; amendment 
recommended to Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 98. 

MARKET FORCES, segregation by sex, 80. 
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MARRIAGE, women and society, 2; partner- 
ship, 4; cultural mould, 16; credit rating, 
27; young girls, 176; young people, 229; 
legal consequences, 230, minimum age, 231; 
legislation, 231; Indian women, 237, 238; 
financial support of children, 248; mainte- 
nance obligation, 247; grounds for divorce, 
254; birth of a child, 260; estate taxes, 307; 
Canadian citizenship, 362; criminal law, 
374. 

| MARRIAGE ACTS, minimum age, 231. 

| MARRIAGE BREAKDOWN, divorce by mutual 
consent, 257. 

MARRIED COUPLE, income tax system, 303; 
taxation, 304. 

MARRIED PEOPLE, tax On Marriage, 297; tax 
exemptions, 299; joint tax return, 304. 

MARRIED STATUS, tax exemptions, 299, 300, 
302. 

MARRIED WOMEN, labour force, 54; employ- 
ment patterns, 56; entering employment, 
91; Canadian Forces, 136; paid work, 154; 
continuing education, 188; trainees allow- 
ances, 196; Adult Occupational Training 
Act, 196; information centres, 221; relation 
to family, 226; legal status, 227; domicile, 
236; matrimonial property law, 239; hus- 
bands’ earnings, 239; legal capacity, 241; 
community of property, 244; domicile in 
matters of divorce, 258; abortion, 284, 285; 
tax system, 293; labour force, 293; Hartle 
system, 297; children, 299; tax system, 
299: exemptions, 300; employment, 300, 
301. 

MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACTS, personal 
property, 240. 

MASS MEDIA, stereotypes, 14; advancing in 
occupation, 93. 

MATERNITY LEAVE, in the Public Service, 111; 
provisions in Crown corporations and 
agencies, 130; Senate and House of Com- 
mons staff, 132; women working in the 
RCMP, 134; Canadian Forces, 138. 

MATERNITY LEGISLATION, maternity leave, 86; 
amendment recommendations, 87. 

MATERNITY PROTECTION, United Nations 
Declaration on the Elimination of Dis- 
crimination against Women, 85; leave of 
absence, 85. 

_ MATERNITY PROTECTION CONVENTION, not 

ratified, 85. 

_ MATRIMONIAL HOME, legal regime, 243. 

MATRIMONIAL REGIME, Quebec law, 241; sepa- 
ration of property, 242. 

MCGILL UNIVERSITY, women education, 164. 


ee UNIVERSITY, non-credit courses, 
8. 


MEAD, MARGARET, women and society, 5; 
families, 17. 


MECHANIZATION, household tasks, 40; farm 
wife, 41. 

MEDICAL FACULTIES, women education, 165. 

MEDICAL PROGRESS, women and society, 5. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH, women and society, 1. 

MEDICAL STUDENTS, number of female, 171. 

MEDICARE, insurance, 83. 

MEDICINE, academic qualifications, 171. 

MEISEL SURVEY, political efficacy, 354. 

MENOPAUSE, women and society, 5. 

MEN’S OPINION, women and society, 12. 

METIS WOMEN, poverty, 328. 

MILITARY COLLEGES, recommendation, 180. 

MINIMUM WAGE ACT, recommendation, 78; 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, 397; British Columbia, 397. 

MINIMUM WAGE LAWS, employment of women, 
65: 

MINIMUM WAGE RATES, recommendation, 77. 

MINOR CHILDREN, custody and guardianship, 
252; Canadian citizenship, 364. 

MINORITY REPORT, Commissioner John Hum- 
phrey, 433; compensatory and _ special 
treatment for women, 437; higher rates of 
pay for nurses, etc., 439; paid maternity 
leave, 440; military and naval colleges, 441; 
married status exemption under the Income 
Tax Act, 441; family allowances, 442; sala- 
ries paid by a spouse to his consort, 443; 
day-care centres, 444; alimony, 446; pension 
plans, 447; Canada (Quebec) Pension Plan, 
447; Senate, 448; Female Directors in Cor- 
porations, 449; naturalization, 449: pass- 
ports, 449; Canadian Human Rights Com- 
mission and Status of Women Council, 450; 
final comment, 450. 

MONTREAL, poverty, 310. 

MORALS, conditions of employment, 88. 

MOTHERS, women and the family, 227; labour 
force, 263; day-care services, 264; one pa- 
rent families, 287; tax system, 306; poverty, 
310, 313; public assistance, 315; low cost 
housing, 317; politics, 350; citizenship of 
children, 363. 

MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY, women educa- 
tion, 164. 

MUNICIPAL LEVEL, women holding office, 341. 

MUSIC TEACHERS, women in the arts, 153. 

MYTHS, women and society, 2. 
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NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT, women offenders, 
366. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION, 
associations, 50. 

NATIONAL CLERGY CONSULTATION SERVICE ON 
ABORTION, legislation, 286. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, politics, 
BIL. 

NATIONAL DEFENCE, DEPARTMENT OF, military 
colleges, 404. 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, DEPART- 
MENT OF, child-care services, 272; recom- 
mendation, 412. 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACT, amendment recom- 
mended, 270; day-care centres, 270; recom- 
mendation, 411. 

NATIONAL HOUSING LOAN REGULATIONS, 
amendment recommended, 26; recommen- 
dation, 395. 

NATIONAL INTEREST, skills and abilities of 
women xii. 

NATIONAL PAROLE BOARD, parole supervision, 
384, 417. 

NATIONAL REVENUE, DEPARTMENT OF, tax re- 
turns, 21; partnership income, 292. 

NATIONAL THEATRE SCHOOL, equal opportunity 
in the arts, 153. 

NATIVE WOMEN, white people, 215; learning 
trips recommended, 216; co-operative ad- 
ministration, 217; Northern broadcasting 
system, 219. 

NEW FEMINISTS, position of women, 226; wo- 
men in society, 352. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, minimum wage rates, 77. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS, teacher training, 163. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES, adult education, 213. 

NOVA SCOTIA, minimum wage rates, 77. 

NURSERY SCHOOLS, day-care centres, 266. 

NURSES, shortage, 78; pay rates recommenda- 
tions, 80. 

NURSING ASSISTANTS, equal pay, 72; pay in 
Public Service, 108; Canadian Forces, 134. 

NURSING ORDERLIES, equal pay, 72; pay in 
Public Service, 108. 

NURSING WOMEN, low income, 316. 


volunteer 
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OCCUPATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, women volun- 
teers, 48. 

OCCUPATIONAL EXPECTATIONS, 
180-181. 

OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING ACT, young women, 
HIB). 


motivation, 


OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING FOR ADULTS, house- 
wives, 100; household workers, 149; con- 
tinuing education, 188; recommendations, 
196; segregation by sex, 197; recommenda- 
tions, 204, 406. 

OCCUPATIONS, female workers, 59; segrega- 
tion by sex, 79; women immigrants, 359. 

OFFENDERS, return to society, 384. 

OGILVIE, COMMISSIONER DORIS, separate state- 
ment, 431. 

OLD AGE PENSION, elderly women, 326. 

OLD AGE SECURITY, cost of living, 327; standard 
of living, 328; increase recommended, 328, 
414. 

ONTARIO BAR, women lawyers, 165. 

ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, intern- 
ship programme, 199. 

ONTARIO EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS AU- 
THORITY, educational television, 218. 

ONTARIO HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, conferences, 
199% 

ONTARIO LAW REFORM COMMISSION, separation 
of property, 242. 

ORIENTATION, continuing education, 189. 

OSTRY, DR. SYLVIA, pay differences, 73. 
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PAID JOB, married women, 228-229. 

PARENTHOOD, cultural mould, 17. 

PARENTS, education and stereotypes, 174. 

PAROLE, release and after-care, 384. 

PARTNERSHIP, tax system, 292; deductible 
expenses, 292. 

PARTNERSHIP OF ACQUESTS, separation of prop- 
erty, 245. 

PART-TIME EMPLOYEES, use in the Public Serv- 
Keay YS). 

PART-TIME STUDENTS, recommendation, 203. 

PART-TIME TRAINING, recommendation, 196. 

PART-TIME WORK, recommendation for greater 
Sen OSS 995 

PART-TIME WORKERS, women in department 
stores, 144. 

PASSPORTS, married women, 235; change in 
application form recommended, 235. 

PAY, conditions of employment, 80; women 
working in the RCMP, 133; Canadian 
Forces, 135; women in departmental stores, 
143; women in the arts, 151; homemakers, 
274; “working poor” women, 315. 

PAY LEGISLATION, employment of women, 65. 

PAY RATES, employers and unions, 72; Wage, 
Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour report, 
73; occupational segregation by sex, 78; 
recommendation, 397. 
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_ PENSIONS, housewife, 38. 

PENSION PLANS, amendments recommended, 
40; provisions, 81; women working in the 
RCMP, 133; Canadian Forces, 138. 

PHYSICAL DIFFERENCES, cultural mould, 11. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION, recommendation, 187. 

POLICY-MAKING, women’s associations, 346. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF WOMEN, no appre- 
ciable change, 355. 

POLITICAL ACTIVITY, women’s participation, 
354. 

POLITICAL COMMUNICATION, women’s associa- 
tions, 352. 

POLITICAL EFFICACY, Meisel survey, 354. 

POLITICAL LIFE, young people, 343. 

POLITICAL PARTICIPATION, urban industrial- 
ized areas, 353. 

POLITICAL POWER, equal opportunity, 352. 

POLITICAL PRESSURE, voluntary organizations, 
350. 

POLITICAL PROCESS, women in public life, 333. 

POLITICAL STRUCTURES, women and society, 3. 

POLITICAL WORLD, power and infiuence, 48. 

_ POLITICS, women’s interest, 352; competence 
of women, 354. 

POOR FAMILIES, women, 319. 

POVERTY, women in Canadian society, xii. 

POVERTY LINES, Economic Council of Canada, 
324; elderly women, 326. 

PREGNANCY, maternity leave, 84; unemploy- 
ment insurance, 84; Marriage Acts, 232. 
PREVOST COMMISSION, sentencing policy, 377- 

378. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, minimum wage rates, 
Wile 

PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES ACT, revision, 
381, 417. 

PRIVATE HOME, day-care services, 266. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY, training courses, 216. 

PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE. Women’s Programme 
Secretariat, 140; recommendation, 403. 

PROBATION, female offenders, 378. 

PROBATION POLICY, jail population, 381. 

PRODUCTION OF GOODS AND SERVICES, Cana- 
dian economy, 19. 

PROFESSION, segregation by sex, 79; women 
education, 165; maiden names, 239% 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS, educational op- 
portunities, 200. 

PROFESSIONAL CONSULTANT, Montreal YWCA, 
189. 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, politics, 350. 

PROFESSIONAL PERSON, income tax, 303. 

PROPERTY LAW, married women, 239. 
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PROSTITUTION, criminal sexual behaviour of 
women, 369; application of the law, 370; 
Wolfenden Report, 370; social problem, 
371. 

PROTECTIVE LABOUR LEGISLATION, recommen- 
dation, 398. 

PROTEST GROUPS, SOcial questions, 351. 

PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES, recommenda- 
tion, 392; wage laws, 404; agencies or co- 
operatives, 404; textbooks, 404; commit- 
tees, 405; guidance programmes, 405; ca- 
reer information service, 405; family life 
education courses, 405; policies and prac- 
tices, 406; language training programmes 
and courses, 407, 408; student loans, 407; 
educational television programmes, 409; 
legislation, 410, 412; Child Care Board, 
411; hostels and friendship centres, 414; 
women judges, 414; criminal law and wom- 
en offenders, 416, 417; implementation 
committee, Human Rights Commissions, 
418; government bureau, 418. 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS, Human Rights 
Commissions, 388. 

PROVINCIAL LAWS, credit status, 26. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, women, 315; Canada 
Assistance Plan, 327. 

PUBLICATIONS, recommendation, 183. 

PUBLICATIONS PROGRAMME, Status of Women 
Council, 390. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES, family planning clin- 
ICS eos 

PUBLIC HEARINGS, Royal Commission, ix, x. 

PUBLIC HOUSING, low income, 317. 

PUBLIC LIFE, position of women, xii; partici- 
pation of women, 356. 

PUBLIC OFFICE, Canadian firms, 349. 

PUBLIC SERVICE, pay, benefits and terms of 
employment, 65; equal pay, 67; job appli- 
cants, 94; women employees, 105, 196. 

PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, housewife for 
part-time work, 125; recommendation, 400. 

PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT, women 
employed in the RCMP, 133: 

PUBLIC SERVICE MANAGEMENT COURSES, reCOMm- 
mendation, 400. 

PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS BOARD, equal 
DAYAL 

PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERANNUATION ACT, CON 
ditions of employment, 109, 110; amend- 
ment recommendations, 110, 399. 

PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERANNUATION PLAN, T€C- 
ommendation, 399. 

PUBLIC SERVICE TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOYMENT REGULATIONS, recommenda- 
tions, 11, 12, 399, 401. 
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QUEBEC, poverty, 310. 

QUEBEC COLLEGE OF PHYSICANS AND SURGEONS, 
women education, 163. 

QUEBEC LAW, equal partnership, 245. 

QUEBEC PENSION PLAN, housewife, 38; benefits, 
81; amendment recommended, 82; recom- 
mendations, 395, 397. 

QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, medical faculties, 165. 

QUO VADIS SCHOOL OF NURSING, adult students, 
199. 
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RANCHES, women managing, 44. 

RANK, women in Canadian Forces, 136. 

REAL ESTATE, power of women, 23. 

RECOMMENDATIONS, LIST OF, women in the 
Canadian economy, 395; education, 404; 
women and the family, 409; taxation and 
child-care allowances, 413; poverty, 414; 
participation of women in public life, 414; 
immigration and citizenship, 415; criminal 
law and women offenders, 416; plan for 
action, 417. 

RECREATION OCCUPATIONS, women workers, 
59. 

RECRUITMENT PROGRAMMES, 
Service, 113. 

RED CROSS, homemaker services, 274. 

REHABILITATION, women offenders, 367. 

REMOVAL EXPENSE REGULATIONS, situation in 
Public Service, 110; recommendation, 399. 

RENTAL ACCOMMODATION, elderly women, 328. 

RENTAL ALLOWANCE, sole-support mothers, 
327) 

RESEARCH, Status of Women Council, 390. 

RETAIL OUTLETS, credit rating, 27. 

RETIREMENT AGES, conditions of employment, 
89. 

RIGHTS, status of women, xi. 

RIGHTS AND FREEDOM, United Nations, 
Canadian legislation, 20. 

RIGHTS OF WOMEN, the suffrage, 335; govern- 
ment commission, 388. 

ROGERS, CARL, man-woman relationship, 17. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, contraceptives, 
Plc 

ROMAN LAW, cultural mould, 10. 

ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE, pay, 
benefits and terms of employment, 65; 
women employees, 106; recommendations, 
402. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT ORGANI- 
ZATION, Women in the Public Service, 121. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON TAXATION, Family Unit 
concept, 296; married couple, 304. 

RURAL AREAS, income, 311; women offenders, 
368. 
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SALVATION ARMY, remand homes, 376. 

SCHOOL PROGRAMMES, segregation by sex, 79, 
80. 

SCHOOLS, education and stereotypes, 174. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH, women and society, 1. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS, physical education, 186. 

SECRETARIAL WORK, the future, 157. 

SECRETARIES IN PUBLIC SERVICE, recommenda- 
tions, 109, 399. 

SEDUCTION, age, 374. 

SEGREGATION BY SEX, Occupational Training 
for Adults, 197. 

SENATE, women, 338, 341; recommendations, 
341. 

SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS, women em- 
ployees, 106; recommendations, 402. 

SENIOR EMPLOYEES, women in Crown Corpora- — 
tions and Agencies, 128. | 

SENIOR POSITIONS, advancement in employ- 
ment, 95; Public Service, 109; recommen- 
dations, 121; recommended in Crown 
Corporations and Agencies, 130; women 
in Senate and House of Commons staff, 
132; women in chartered banks, 142. 

SENTENCES, nature of offence, 377. 

SENTENCING POLICY, jail population, 381. 

SEPARATE STATEMENTS, Commissioner Jacques 
Henripin, 421; salary adjustments for five 
occupations in the Federal Public Service, 
421; abortion, 422; federal legislation 
covering Day-care Centres, 424; status of 
Indian and Eskimo women, 425; part-time 
work, 426. Commissioner Elsie Gregory 
MacGill, 429; abortion, 429; income tax, 
429. Commissioner Doris Oglivie, 431; 
abortion, 431. 

SEPARATION, maintenance obligation, 249; 
custody of children, 253. 

SEPARATION OF PROPERTY, matrimonial prop- 
erty law, 242; Family Law Project, 242. 

SERVICE INDUSTRIES, employment of women, 
56; the future, 156. 

SERVICE OCCUPATIONS, women workers, 59. 

SEX, cultural mould, 16. 

SEX EDUCATION, family life, 184; in Canadian 
schools, 184. 

SEX OBJECT, cultural mould, 15. 

SEXUAL OFFENCES, equality under the law, 372. 
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SEXUAL RELATIONS, equality under the law, 
Bia 

SHAW FESTIVAL, equal opportunity in the arts, 
1533 

SICK LEAVE, conditions of employment, 80; 
married women in the Public Service, 118. 

SICKNESS, poverty, 312. 

| SINGLE WOMEN, employment patterns, 56. 

SKILLS, poverty, 311-312. 

| SOCIAL AGENCIES, courses, 203. 

' SOCIAL ASSISTANCE, sole-support mothers, 322. 

SOCIAL ASSISTANCE RATES, sole-support moth- 

® ers, 323. 

SOCIAL ATTITUDE, correctional process, 375; 
equal opportunity, 387. 

SOCIAL CHANGE, communications, 9. 

SOCIAL CONSTRAINTS, cultural mould, 14. 

SOCIAL FACTORS, women immigrants, 361. 

SOCIAL JUSTICE, “female emancipation’, 333. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION, enfranchisement of wom- 
en, 338. 

SOCIAL ORDER, unbalanced nature, 2. 

SOCIAL POLICY, voluntary associations, 350. 

SOCIAL POSITION, education, 161. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS, low incomes, 316. 

SOCIAL PROGRESS, women and society, 5. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS, women’s organizations, 
351. 

SOCIAL SCIENTISTS, the family, 226. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURES, women and society, 3. 

SOCIAL STUDIES, women education, 167. 

SOCIAL WORKER, pay rates recommendations, 
80; family planning clinics, 279. 

society, the family, 229; poverty, 311; sole 
support mother, 323. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS, educational level, 
176. 

SOLICITORS, women education, 165. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON AGING, 
elderly women, 326. 

SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON POVERTY, 
organizations of the poor, 316; public 
housing, 317. 

SPECIFIC GROUPS, poverty, 319. 

SPECIAL SURVEYS, Indian and Eskimo income, 
329. 

SPORTS PROGRAMMES, girls, 186. 

spouse, Alimony or maintenance, 259. 

STAFF COLLEGE, women admitted, 137. 

STAFF SCHOOL, women admitted, 137. 

STANDARD OF LIVING, Canadian economy, 20. 

STATE COMMISSIONS ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, 
United States, 391. 

STATISTICS, women offenders, 367. 

STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN, tax system, 307. 


STATUS OF WOMEN, Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, xi; cultural mould, 12; 
marriage, 230; children, 260; criminal law, 
365; United Nations report, 273. 

STATUS OF WOMEN COUNCIL, recommenda- 
tions, 391, 418. 

STATUS SOCIETY, housewife, 37. 

STEREOTYPES, cultural mould, 10, 13; sex role, 
15; Canadian Government documents, 182. 

STERILIZATION, recommendation, 281. 

STEWARDESSES, Conditions of employment, 89. 

STOCK EXCHANGES, women members, 29. 

STUDENT LOANS, young women, 178; recom- 
mendations, 203. 

STUDIES, Royal Commission, x. 

SUBURBAN LIVING, social change, 8. 

SUCCESSION DUTIES ACT, amendment recom- 
mended, 307, 413. 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT, female students, 178. 

SUPREME COURT OF CANADA, women judges, 
342. 

SURVEY, women and society, 13. 

SWEDEN, women in public office, 344. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS, women players, 152; 
conductors, 152. 


if 


TAXABLE INCOME, married women, 293. 

TAXATION, position of women, xii; fundamen- 
tal issues, 298. 

TAXATION UNIT, recommendation, 304. 

TAX BASE, imputed income, 295. 

TAX CREDITS, exemptions, 302. 

TAX EXEMPTION, working women, 292. 

TAX ON MARRIAGE, proposed system, 296. 

TAXPAYERS, working mothers, 291; dependent 
spouse, 304. 

TAX REVENUES, women and society, 7. 

TAX SYSTEM, objectors, 291; cost, 306; 
advantages, 306. 

TEACHERS, training, 162; normal schools, 164; 
education and stereotypes, 174; educational 
motivation, 181; mative women in the 
North, 211. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, co-education, 165. 

TEACHING, advancing in employment, 92; 
the future, 157. 

TECHNICAL COURSES, female enrolment, 172. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING, Adult Occupational 
Training Act, 191. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS, women and 
society, I. 

TECHNOLOGY, construction of homes, 352 
farm wife, 40; the future, Sh 
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TELESAT CANADA, education medium, 219. 

TELEVISION COURSES, women education, 169. 

TENANTS’ ASSOCIATIONS, women membership, 
351. 

TEXTBOOKS, education and stereotypes, 174— 
175; recommendations, 175. 

TEVEC, educational television, 218. 

THEATRE, women in the arts, 153. 

“THE OPEN UNIVERSITY’, educational televi- 
sion, 218. 

THOMAS MOORE INSTITUTE, courses for adults, 
199: 

TORONTO, poverty, 310. 

TORONTO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 
cLusB, Arts of Management Conference, 
199. 

“TORONTO STAR’, status of women, 12. 

TORONTO UNIVERSITY, women education, 164. 

TRADE SCHOOLS, female enrolment, 172. 

TRAINING, women in Crown Corporations 
and Agencies, 129; domestic work, 147- 
148; Vancouver pilot project, 190; women 
immigrants, 209; native women, 217; 
female offenders, 383. 

TRAINING ALLOWANCES, recommendation, 197. 

TRAINING COURSES, recommendations, 204; 
“working poor’ women, 315. 

TRAINING FOR WORK, women prostitutes, 371. 

TRAINING PROGRAMMES, women in chartered 
banks, 141; immigrant women, 361. 

TRANSFER AND PROMOTIONS, recommended 
measures in Crown Corporations and 
Agencies, 129. 

TRANSIENT, Charged with vagrancy, 371. 

TREATMENT PROGRAMMES, Organized for wom- 
en, 382. 

TREATMENT SERVICES, organized for women, 
382. 


U 


UNATTACHED WOMEN, poverty, 314. 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS, educational pat- 
terns, 171. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, lower for women, 55; 
United States, 55. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, homeworkers, 
146. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, pregnancy, 
84; amendment recommendations, 84, 88, 
397, 398. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PLAN, benefits, 83; 
maternity leave, 87; household workers, 
149, 

UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS, income tax, 303. 

UNION LEADERS, women elected, 64. 


The Royal Commission on the Status of Women 


UNIONS, women workers, 61; rates of pay, 73; 
part-time work, 104. 

UNITED NATIONS, rights and freedom, 20; 
women’s associations, 48. 

UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON THE STATUS 
OF WOMEN, link with Status of Women 
Council, 390. 

UNITED NATIONS CONVENTION ON CONSENT TO 
MARRIAGE, minimum age, 232. 

UNITED STATES, women and society, 2; stereo- 
types, 13; household workers, 149; rights 
of women, 335; women in public office, 344. 

UNITED STATES FAIR LABOUR STANDARDS, equal 
pay for equal work, 76. 

UNITED STATES WOMEN’S BUREAU, employment 
of women, 391. 

UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 
rights of women, xi; social change; 9; equal 
pay, 66; rights to employment, 66. 

UNIVERSAL OLD AGE SECURITY PENSION, 
elderly women, 327. 

UNIVERSITIES, salaries, 75; women education, 
167; financial aid for students, 177; conti- 
nuing education, 188; educational televi- 
sion, 218, 219; counselling services, 405. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, ““Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women’’, 202. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALGARY, mature students, 
202. 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, women education; 
163. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, medical faculties, 
165. 

UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT OFFICES, recommenda- 
tions, 91, 398; recruitment programmes, 91; 
women in the Public Service, 122. 

UNMARRIED FATHERS, duty, 289-290. 

UNMARRIED MOTHERS, number, 288; recom- 
mendations, 289, 290. 

URBAN INDUSTRIALIZED AREAS, political parti- 
cipation, 353. 

URBANIZATION, women and society, 1. 

URBAN LIVING, social change, 8. 

U.S.S.R., Women in public office, 345. 


Vv 


VACATION LEAVE, conditions of employment, 
80. 

VAGRANCY, criminal sexual behaviour of 
women, 369. 

VAN LOON STUDY, political interest, 354. 

VICTORIAN ORDER OF NURSES, homemaker 
services, 274. 
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_ VOCATIONAL COURSES, patterns of enrolment, 


165; federal prisons, 383; correctional 
institutions, 383. 


"VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, household science, 165. 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING, Adult Occupational 


Training Act, 191; rural women, 207. 


| VOICE OF WOMEN, politics, 351. 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS, women volunteers, 
46; recommendations, 49, 395; publicity, 
50; information centres, 222; financial 
support, 222. 


| VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS, political action, 


352; Status of Women Council, 391. 


"VOLUNTARY WORK, training, 204. 


VOLUNTEER ACTIVITIES, women volunteers, 45. 


‘VOLUNTEER ASSOCIATIONS, unpaid work, 31; 


women volunteers, 48; National Capital 
Commission 50; recommendations, 50 


VOLUNTEER EXPERIENCE, standards for ap- 


pointment, 395. 


| VOLUNTEERS, University of Sydney, Australia 


courses, 205. 


_ VOLUNTEER SERVICES, governments, 49. 


VOTING, political activity, 354. 


WwW 


WAGE RATES, SALARIES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
REPORT, pay rates, 73. 


‘WAGES, income concept, 295. 


WAGE STANDARDS, homeworkers, 146. 

WATERLOO, UNIVERSITY OF, non-credit courses, 
199. 

WEALTH, power of women, 21, 24. 

WELFARE, mothers, 315; elderly women, 328. 

WELFARE ASSISTANCE, women heads of 
families, 322. 

WELFARE FIELD, women volunteers, 47. 

WELFARE RECIPIENTS, protest groups, 351. 

WHITE PAPER ON TAXATION, working mothers, 
PMG 

wipow, pension, 38; family group, 326. 

WILSON, CAIRINE, first woman Senator, 340. 

WITNESSES, Royal Commission, x. 

WIVES, tax system, 294; poverty, 313; immi- 
grants, 360. 

WOLFENDEN REPORT, prostitution, 370. 

WOMEN AND POVERTY, relationship, 309. 

WOMEN CANDIDATES, political parties, 345, 
346; funds, 349. 

WOMEN DIRECTORS, corporations, 28. 

WOMEN EMPLOYEES, Government of Canada, 
105; recommendations, 399. 


WOMEN IMMIGRANTS, recommendations, 210; 
economic independence, 359; adjusting to 
new society, 361; integrating, 362. 

WOMEN’S INCOME, poverty, 312. 

WOMEN INMATES, treatment, 376; cottage-type 
institutions, 382. 

WOMEN IN SOCIETY, equality, 389. 

WOMEN IN THE NORTH, Adult education, 214. 

WOMEN JUDGES, recommendations, 342. 

WOMEN OFFENDERS, correctional process, 375; 
bail system, 376; treatment, 378. 

WOMEN ON REMAND, homes recommended, 
376. 

WOMEN PARTY WORKERS, political parties, 347. 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS, part-time work, 102. 

WOMEN POVERTY, groups of population, 312. 

WOMANPOWER, recommended better use in 
Crown Corporations and Agencies, 129; 
research programmes, 155. 

WOMEN PROSTITUTES, recommendation, 371; 
rehabilitation, 371. 

WOMEN’S ASSOCIATIONS, volunteers, 46; poli- 
tical parties, 345; recommendation, 395. 
WOMEN’S BUREAU, equal pay provisions, 64; 
entering employment, 91; women’s organi- 
zations, 351; working mothers, 263; 
women’s employment rights, 388; incor- 
porated in Status of Women Council, 391. 

WOMEN’S CITIZENSHIP, less meaningful, 363. 

WOMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE GUILDS, abortion in 
Britain, 282. 

WOMEN’S FREEDOM, lines of action, 387. 

WOMEN’S INSTITUTES, homeworking, 208. 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION MOVEMENT, women and 
society, 2; position of women, 226; new 
role for women, 352. 

WOMEN’S NATIONAL COMMISSION, Britain, 391. 

WOMEN’S PRISON AT KINGSTON, closing recom- 
mended, 384, 417. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMME, women employed by 
Government, 139; Status of Women 
Council, 390. 

WOMEN’S PROGRAMME SECRETARIAL, recom- 
mendations, 140, 403. 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS, lines of action, 387. 

WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE, feminist movement, 334. 

WOMEN UNIVERSITY TEACHERS, advancing in 
employment, 93. 

WOMEN VOTERS, social legislation, 338. 

WOMEN WORKERS, family enterprises, 44, 

WORKING HouRS, conditions of employment, 
89: use of women, 101. 

WORKING MOTHERS, public responsibility, 263; 
children care arrangements, 264; children, 
271; expenses for care of children, 292. 
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WORKING WOMEN, union members, 64; rates 
of pay, 66; welfare, 88; position in the 
Government of Canada, 138; educational 
television, 217; children, 262; tax deduc- 
tion, 292; Indian girls, 330; immigrants, 
359. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
amendment, 82, 397. 

WORK WORLD, opportunity for women, xii. 

WORLD CONFERENCES OF CHURCHES, women 
and society, 4. 

WORLD WAR II, working women, 54. 


LEGISLATION, 


The Royal Commission on the Status of Women 


nd 


YORKDALE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, courses, 
200. e 

YORK UNIVERSITY, orientation, 190. 

YOUNG GIRLS, hostels, 314. 

YOUNG WOMEN, problems, 314; social re- 
sources, 372. 

YUKON TERRITORIAL COUNCIL, recommenda- 
tion, 396. 

YUKON TERRITORY, equal pay, recommenda- 
tion, 67; adult education, 213. 

YWCA OF CANADA, training of volunteers, 205. 
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